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CHAPTER I. 

It was Ruth Maxwell's birthday, and 
she was five and twenty. It was a day she 
had been looking forward to for some time 
past, for on its arrival she was to come into 
possession of a house of her own, and a 
^ood fortune ; at least, it seemed riches to 
her, for up to that time she had been very 
poor, and entirely dependent on her step- 
mother. It was two years since she had 
knowH of the pleasant things in prospect 
for her, should she live to attain the age of 
twenty-five. She had been aware, also, 
that, should she chance to die the very day 
before her birthday, her expected posses- 
sions would all go to the man who held 
them in trust for her, and who was himself 
the recipient of the other moiety of her 
aunt's property. Though the word 
" moiety " has been used, it is not to be sup- 
posed that Ruth Maxwell, Mrs. Penrose's 
niece, expected to be placed in the same 

Position, in regard to worldly goods, as Mr. 
ohn Penrose, the nephew of Mr. Penrose, 
the wealthy brewer of Castleford. 

The family of Penrose had been well 
knopvn in that ancient town for the last 
century or so, as bankers and brewers, es- 
pecially in the latter department, where 
the fame of the old establishment had long 
been recognized, and had extended far 
beyond its own immediate locality. It was 
to the late head of this large business that 
Ruth Maxwell was indebted for the be- 
quest which came to her more immediately 
n'om her own aunt, who had, late in life, 
married the wealthy brewer, Mr. Penrose. 
They had no children of their own, and 
were both long past their first youth when 
this marriage took place. 



They lived, however, for some years to- 
gether in perfect harmony and apparent 
comfort, believing, no doubt, that they had 
enjoyed as much felicity as falls to the lot 
of married mortals in general. 

Mr. Penrose was the first to quit this 
mortal scene, and leave all the treasures he 
had heaped up in the course of a long life. 
He died as he had lived, with much com- 
posure, leaving his property to his nephew, 
charged with a handsome annuity to his 
wife, which at her death was to go half to 
her own niece and half to his own nephew. 
There were endless conditions and restric- 
tions annexed to Ruth's share of the in- 
heritance ; and the will itself was a miracle 
of legal intricacy, the reading of which in 
full was calculated to soften the brain of 
any one who was not born, as well as bred, 
a lawyer. 

The fortunate heir, John Penrose, al- 
though an able man of business himself, 
was fain to be thankful for an abstract of 
the lengthy document, which his consider- 
ate solicitor placed in his hands, saying, as 
he pointed to the original last will and tes- 
tament of the late Mr. Penrose, — 

"Nothing less would satisfy your good 
uncle. It has been the work of years ; but 
I think an hour or two of patient considera- 
tion, first of this little abstract, will enable 
you to encounter this piece de resistance at 
your leisure." 

Ruth knew but little of the relations to 
whom she was so greatly indebted. It was 
ten years since she had seen either ; and 
then she went to spend a month with her 
father's only sister and her husband, Mr. 
Penrose. She remembered seeing his 
nephew, who was at that time an inmate o€ 
their lioM^fe, ^w^ ^JwwX V«^\iX.'^^^\^%\» "^^ 
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was a Bhy, tall, unformed girl of fif- 
teen. 

When Ruth tried to recall this nephew 
to her recollection, it seemed he had made 
but little mark in her memory. He had 
evidently take^ but scant notice of her at 
that time. Still, if she failed in her endea- 
vors to recall any thing to his advantage, 
she could not remember that in any way he 
had given her cause for dislike. She had a 
vague impression that whenever he was 
called upon to do any thing for her as the 
young lady visitor, he performed his task 
quietly and kindly, or perhaps H had bet- 
ter be called " civilly." 

Ruth was rather anxious to recall her 
impressions concerning this gentleman, as 
she found her future prospects were much 
bound up in his — that is, he had a good 
deal of power left in his hands regarding 
Miss Maxwell's half of the property left 
by her aunt, and on any violation of the 
conditions it would all revert to Mr. John 
Penrose himself. It was rather a mortify- 
ing position for a young woman like Ruth, 
who was by nature independent and ener- 
getic. Still it was so great a blessing to 
have any thing of a competence in pros- 
pect, that she felt it would be ungrateful 
to quarrel with the conditions by which 
she found herself bound. 

Ruth was entitled by her aunt's will, not 
only to the eight hundred a year which 
fell to her share, but also to the pleasant 
house the old couple had alwaj's lived in, 
with such plate and furniture as had been 
in her aunt's possession from the time of 
her husband's death. To this house was 
also attached a garden and small paddock, 
•which became Ruth's property at the stipu- 
lated time. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the 
clauses annexed to this possession also ; but 
the principal ones were, that she should 
enter immediately into occupation of the 
said tenement, and live there herself, on 
pain of forfeiture, as she could neither sell 
the place nor let it, nor even lend it, nor 
leave it for more than a few months, unless 
with the acquiescence of the above John 
Penrose, to whom it would lapse by reason 
of any failure, on the part of the said Ruth 
Maxwell, in these conditions. These seve- 
ral clauses and restrictions had often been 
discussed by Ruth and her step-mother, 
Mrs. Maxwell. It was the day before 
Ruth's birthday that Mrs. Maxwell said 
quietly, more perhaps in way of thinking 
aloud* than designed for her companion's 
ear, — 

*' I dare say they intended that you and 
Mr, John Penrose should marry some day." 



Ruth heard and looked tm quickln 
whilst a slight flush came into her usually 
pale face. She answered gently, — 

" I do not think they were match-making 
people, mother ; and certainly it would be 
a bad way to attain such an end — I mean 
the placing Mr. Penrose in such supreme 
authority over me. But," she added with 
a smile, and checking herself, ^' I dare say 
they meant kindly and well, — no doubt 
thinking that property of any kind is so 
new to me that I ought not to have unlimit- 
ed control over it, even at the advanced 
age of five and twenty." 

Ruth and hcF step-mother were on very 
happy terms. They were nearly alone in 
the world, and had lived together ever 
since the second marriage of her father, 
when she was a little child of five years 
old. She had grown up a graceful, pleas- 
ing-looking woman, with a tall, flexible 
figure, delicate but firmly-cut features, dark 
gray eyes, and soft brown hair, several 
shades lifter than her eyebrows and the 
long lashes which were nearly black. 

It was an attractive face to those who 
were in the habit of studying it, and its 
changing expressions; but the want of 
color in general prevented Ruth's attaining 
the distinction of being reckoned a beauty. 
Few people had ever thought of her as such, 
though it happened sometimes that those 
who could discern and appreciate the rare 
symmetry of form and feature peculiar to 
Kuth preferred it to any brilliancy of com- 
plexion displayed by otners who might be 
more admired. Her step-mother had moved 
in a very different position of life before her 
second marriage, and, when young, had 
been reckoned a decided beauty. She was, 
in fact, one of the prettiest girls of her 
time, when she married her first husband, 
Mr. Beaumont, of Harewood Park, near 
Castleford, and was still more admired as his 
wife. 

She had, however, descended from her 
high estate; and at the time her step- 
daughter succeeded to her inheritance, she 
was a lonely widow with whom trial and 
trouble, even more than time, had done 
their work, and rendered poor Mrs. Max- 
well the fragile, faded wreck of her former 
self she was then. 

As she and Ruth sat and talked of her 
coming prosperity, the thought would intrude 
itself into the elder woman's heart, " And 
then, when Ruth is rich and independent, 
she will be sure to marry soon, and then — 
she will leave me ; and I shall be alone in 
this cold world — quite alone ! " It was this 
apprehension which caused the remark 
made relative to Mr. Penrose, in whom she 
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fancied she already saw the futare husband 
of her step-daughter. Not but that she 
would have to rejoice in any good that 
might have befallen Ruth, who had always 
been a loving child to her ; still she looked 
forward with dread to the long, lonely fu- 
ture that might be in store for her. 

No one who could have read these 
thoughts would have imagined that Mrs. 
Maxwell had then, besides the children she 
had lost (a brother and a sister of her step- 
daughter's), two living children — that she 
was still the mother of a son and a daugh- 
ter, both hopeful, living children of her first 
marriage. Such, however, if as her relation- 
ship to Louis Beaumont, whose name was 
familiar throughout the county where he 
lived, who was a man of unblemished char- 
acter, a perfect gentleman in manners and 
appearance, and the master of a large prop- 
erty and fine place. While his sister 
Maude, nearly ten years younger than him- 
self, was as widely noted for her beauty 
and such accomplishments as would easily 
have eclipsed the less brilliant attractions 
of Ruth Maxwell, the surgeon's daughter. 
But neither Mr. Beaumont nor his sister 
knew any thing of their mother as Mrs. 
Maxwell. It was even many years since 
the familiar name of mother had passed 
their lips. To the young man, who was 
now in his thirtieth year, the word mother 
had become strange, and full of bitter asso- 
ciations and unpleasant memories. To the 
sister, so much younger, it signified little or 
nothing. Maude Beaumont was but three 
years old when her mother left her and 
married again; and being but a twelve- 
month old when her, father died, the recol- 
lection of ever having had parents faded 
almost entirely from her mind. From the 
day of that second marriage, which con- 
verted the rich and admired widow of Mr. 
Beaumont Harewood into the poor and un- 
noticed wife of a second-rate medical man 
— from that day and hour Mrs. Maxwell 
had never seen, or had the power of seeing, 
the children of her first marriage. It was 
an old story; Mrs. Beaumont, in marry- 
ing again as she had dons, had sacrificed 
every thing, save honor, to her woman's 
love. 

Her first marriage had been in every 
way highly approved of, both in her own 
family and by the world in general. It 
was considered most proper and suitable, 
and yet it had not been a very happy one. 
Ihere was nothing, however, very tangible 
to complain of. Mr. Beaumont was well 
matched in age and in position of life to 
the daughter of his neighbor. Sir Christo- 
pher Elarding. After a few weeks' ac- 



quaintance, and subseauent love-making on 
Mr. Beaumont's part, ne was successful in 
winning the affections of Amelia Harding, 
who forthwith became his wife. She was 
very young, and he was desperately in love, 
according to his capability of entertaining 
that sentiment. All Miss Hardinor's friends 
thought her a very fortunate girl when she 
married Mr. Beaumont, of Harewood Park, 
with an income of. fifteen or twenty thous- 
and a year ; and it never came into the head 
of the beautiful and happy young bride to 
think it could ever be otherwise with her. 

By the ehd of the first year of her mar- 
ried life, Mrs. Beaumont began to suspect 
she had made a mistake, and that wealth 
and position were not every thing in the 
world, and to apprehend that the husband 
with whom she shared the many advan- 
tages they commanded might be wanting 
in those qualities which are essential to the 
happiness of married life. 

Mr. Beaumont had no great faults of 
character, and yet he was not a companion- 
able person ; and it was but too evident, 
ere long, that he did not desire to find a 
constant companion in his young wife. He 
made it apparent to her, that, when they 
were not obliged to be together in society, 
he preferred being alone. Her pursuits 
were not his, and he liked to go his own 
way unfettered and uncontrolled, as in his 
bachelor days ; her constant presence was 
a gene. 

Mrs. Beaumont had not married merely 
on the strength of her husband's fortune and 
position in the county. She had entertained 
a girlish affection for the first man who had 
told her he loved her, and was altogether so 
unobjectionable in manner and appearance 
as her husband. But she was (almost un- 
known to herself) capable of a fiir peeper, 
truer devotion, had it been called forth by 
anyreciprocal sentiment on Mr. Beaumont's 

Eart. It had failed, and she was thrown 
ack upon herself, with all her treasure of 
womanly love unappreciated. Still she was 
of a bright, cheerful nature, and blessed iith 
great sweetneis of temper. She therefore 
had to make the best of her situation, and 
to fret as little ^s she could over the dis- 
covery, that, as far as her husband's society 
went, her married life was a failure. 



CHAPTER IL 

TowABDS the close of the first year of 
their married life, their eldest child, a boy, 
was born ; then it was nine years before 
another came, and thaX. ^^^ ^ ^A« \s. ^s!k»:^ 
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be supposed that Mrs. Beaumont was a 
very devoted mother. Every v»oman who 
has tasted something of the bitterness of 
disappointment in her wifely attachment, 
turns with redoubled ardor towards the lit- 
tle being who seems sent in an especial 
manner to make up for the want of all other 
love. A mothef s love for her first child 1 
Who needs write upon that subject, or di- 
late upon the joys of that new and won- 
drous world into which that young exist- 
ence leads the happy author of it ? 

Mrs. Beaumont was no exception to the 
general feeling. She was but nineteen 
when her boy was born, and she had al- 
ready begun to be conscious of some of 
the desolating experiences of an unconge- 
nial marriage. IsTo doubt she hoped, with 
all a vounoj wife's trustins:- love, that this 
great event would induce her husband more 
constantly to seek her society than he had 
hitherto done, and that the charms of this 
exceptionally beautiful baby would make 
him forget every thing in the world save 
its existence and the delights of its infant- 
ile companionship. Vain hope indeed! 
Mr. Beaumont was well pleased with the 
birth of his son and heir, and said and did 
all that was customary on such occasions, 
to testify his satisfaction and attest the im- 
portance of the event. The child grew 
and prospered, was a healthy, handsome 
boy, and got through all infantile perils 
with such ease and expedition as to cause 
no undue solicitude as to his eventful wel- 
fare. In fact, Mr. Beaumont was perfectly 
contented for the first seven years of his 
life, to leave his boy to the undisputed 
management of his mother, and the expe- 
rienced nurse who shared the charge with 
her. He was not naturally fond of chil- 
dren — he disliked noise, and any thing 
like fuss or worry. So Master Louis was 
more frequently ordered out of the draw- 
ing-room when his fathef came into it, 
than sent for to make the agreeable, whilst 
it pleased him to remain in that apart- 
ment. At seven years old, a tutor was en- 
gaged by Mr. Beaumont himself; and, at 
nine, preparations were making for send- 
ing the young gentleman to school, when 
another important event occurred in the 
family — his little sister made her appear- 
ance. ^ 

It "Was soon after her bir h that Mr. 
Beaumont, during a lon^' day's hunting, 
caught a chill, which resulted in a danger- 
ous attack of cold, that, after w^ary alter- 
nations of hope and fear, terminated fatal- 
ly in the course of a twelvemonth. Dur- 
ing that long, lingering illness, he and his 
wife were brought nearer tosether than 



they had been in all the years of their 
married life, but still without much happy 
result. Her anxious attentions, though 
well meant and sincere, were only worry- 
ing to the irritable invalid ; and whilst, to 
a certain degree, he permitted, he inward- 
ly depreciated and disliked them. It was 
with no unkind feeling towards his wife, 
and arose only from his constitutional dis- 
like to being made an object of constant 
care and observation. 

Mr. Beaumont at that time began to 
take more pleasure in the companionship 
of his boy than of his mother. The child 
had, on his part, a sort of shy admiration 
and affection for his father, which had all 
unconsciously been growing up in his youn^ 
heart all his life, although so little noticed 
by his father in his infancy. Still, with 
childish ingratitude (although fond enough 
in a way of his mother), he clung with de- 
lighted pride and preference to his father's 
society. It was a pleasure, hpwever, which 
the boy enjoyed in the most undemonstra- 
tive manner — never by word or deed tes- 
tifying the joy he experienced when per- 
mitted to bring his book or his drawinj; in- 
to the invalid's room, and employ himself 
quietly there. 

It was that very undemonstrative quiet- 
ness which made the boy a more welcome 
companion than the poor anxious wife, 
whose heart lay on her lips and shone in 
her wistful eyes whenever her husband 
coughed, or moved uneasily in his chair, as 
his breathing became oppressed. The boy 
took apparently no notice ; and the invalid 
could sigh or even moan, without running 
the risk of exciting any anxious inquiry, or 
having hopeless remedies forced on his at- 
tention, with the fatigue of declining all 
such vain efforts for his relief. 

It was during that weary lingering year of 
anxious suspense, — often repulsed, though 
sometimes tolerated, — that Mrs. Beaumont 
ibund her chief support and comfort in 
the society of Kenneth Maxwell, who had 
been appointed by the London physician 
to watch her husband's case, and send dai- 
ly reports of his patient. Although he 
had been a husband, and was still a father, 
Mr. MaxWell was far too young to have 
risen to any degree of eminence in his pro- 
fession, lie was, however, naturally clever, 
well educated and gentlemanlike. He had 
been chosen by Dr. Lethbridge as a fitting 
person for the confidential position in which 
he placed him. Kenneth Maxwell had 
entered upon his profession as an army 
surgeon, and accompanied his regiment to 
India, where his good looks and gentle- 
manlike address won the heart of one of 
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his colonel's pretty daughters ; and, no ob- 
jection being made to the match, they 
were married, afler a short acquaintance. 

Losing his young wife after a very brief 
experience of married happiness, Mr. Max- 
well relinquished his post, and returned to 
England with his little daughter. Having 
no fortune and few family ties, circum- 
stances brought him to the town of Castle- 
ford ; and there he elected to fix his resi- 
dence, with an elder sister (afterwards 
Mrs. Penrose) who was to keep his house 
and take care of little Ruth. He was just 
beginning to make his way in the neigh- 
borhood around, when Mr. Beaumont's 
case came under his care ; and very fortu- 
nate did Mr. Maxwell esteem himself when 
the great Dr. Lethbridge saw fit to place 
so great a responsibility in his hands. He 
felt perfectly equal to the trust depending 
on his medical knowledge and skill, and 
devoted all his energies to the benefit of 
his patient. 

Thus he came to be a constant inmate 
of the sick man's house ; but never 
dreaming for a moment, at that time, of 
his patient's wife being any thing more to 
him than the most uninteresting of the 
many wives who had sick husbands to 
nurse and comfort, and whom he attended 
in his professional career. Nor, be it re- 
marked, was there ever the slightest, light- 
est indication on Mrs. Beaumont*« part of 
any feeling that was incoinpatible with a 
wife's strictest duty and anection. Their 
acquaintance was indeed begun at that 
time, but their intimacy was of a later 
date. Still in those days the troubled, 
anxious woman found her chief stay and 
comfort in the presence of Kenneth Max- 
well. Mr. Beaumont, too, liked his new 
medical attendant; if he had not happened 
to fancy Mr. Maxwell, all Dr. Lethbridge's 
eloquence would have failed in the recom- 
mendation ; but the fact was, the restless 
patient found something of a soothing and 
even pleasurable nature in the tone of Mr. 
Maxwell's conversation and company. Mrs. 
Beaumont was too glad, in observing the 
good effects of Mr. Maxwell's visits, to feel 
annoyed that all her efforts to entertain 
aad enliven could never produce the same 
results. She was an unselfish woman, and 
eagerly welcomed the man who so far 
could benefit her husband. Little Louis 
was not as amiable as his mother ; he had 
a childish jealousy of the "doctor," for 
his own company was generally dispensed 
with when Mr. Maxwell was an- 
nounced. 

He had other causes, too, of dislike to 
this unconscious subject of the feeling. 



" The Doctor," as the boy always termed 
Kenneth Maxwell, had interfered two or 
three times to prevent some pernicious acts 
of indulgence towards him on his mother's 
part ; for all of which, although saying 
nothing at the time, Louis Beaumont enter- 
tained a species of grudge against his 
father's medical friend. 

Time went on ; and, in ^pite of all that 
care and skill and anxious watching could 
do, Mr. Beaumont rapidly approached his 
end. Ere that time came, his only brother, 
Col. Beaumont, returned from foreign 
service, in time to be with him the last few 
weeks of his existence. To this brother 
Mr. Beaumont committed the entire charge 
of his family ; and it was found, on his will 
being read, that Col. Beaumont was left 
sole guardian of his children, with absolute 
power to arrange for them in every par- 
ticular. To his widow was bequeatned a 
lar^e and handsome jointure, to be enjoyed 
by ner — as well as continued residence at 
Harewood Park — as long as she remained 
his widow. Should she chance to marry 
again, the small sum of four thousand 
pounds was the alternative. 

Mrs. Beaumont had no fortune of her 
own, and her father was dead ; so, unless 
she married extremely well, it was ob- 
viously her interest to remain as she was 
— mistress of Harewood Park (till her 
son's majority), and with a large jointure 
at her command, besides the very liberal 
provision allowed to her for his two chil- 
dren whilst under age. 

The first year of her widowhood passed 
very quietly and uneventfully. She fan- 
cied her little girl was delicate, and was 
herself so unnerved by all she had gone 
through during that weary year of watch- 
ing in vain, that Mr. Maxwell strongly ad- 
vised Mrs. Beaumont to change the scene 
entirely, and take a house near the sea for 
some months. She submitted her plans to 
her brothe]>in-law, as soon as she found she 
could not move her children a step without 
his concurrence. However, she was a 
woman who had never been used to rule, 
and was, moreover, rather disposed to yield 
to the authority of others ; so she smothered 
her mortification, and applied to Col. Beau- 
mont for advice — she would not, even to 
herself, call it leave. He responded in a 
pleasant and gentlemanly manner ; and she 
accordingly took her children with her and 
spent the next year in moving from one 
pleasant sea place to another. Col. Beau- 
mont had signified his intention of placing 
his eldest ward at a good school, prepara- 
tory for Eton, in a short time ; and Mrs. 
Beaumont, knowing thft.t» Viail\i'^^\jk.VvixNa^^ 
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husband's intention, never dreamt of op- 
posing the plan. 

Soon after her return to Harewood Park, 
Col. Beaumont came and fetched his 
nephew away, and the widow and her 
little girl were left in the large, desolate 
mansion alone. The first parting with her 
boy was no doubt a great trial, and yet she 
was not altogether sorry. Louis felt his 
father's death far more deeply than any 
one suspected; and he was often found 
moping about in solitary places, which had 
formerly been frequented by his father, 
when he was permitted to accompany him. 
The little sister was no playmate K)r the 
boy of ten years old ; and, having then no 
tutor, his mother often desired to Keep him 
with herself, forbidding the companion- 
ship of servants. Thus it was that the 
child became restless and wayward, long- 
ing for something, he knew not what, and 
often crying for the father of whom he had 
in fact seen so little. 

The summons to prepare for school was, 
therefore, not wholly unwelcome, either to 
the child or his mother. Still the boy 
deeply resented a remark made, somewhat 
incautiously, in his hearing, by Mr. Max- 
well, to the intent that it was high time he 
should be going to school, as he would be- 
come utterly spoilt if left much longer to 
dawdle about in idleness. A bitter and 
angry feeling sprang up in the boy's heart, 
and he turned a smlen look on the ^ doc- 
tor" and his mother, with whom he also 
felt displeased for listening with apparent 
complacency to his remarks. "As if," 
thought he in his childish wrath, ** he had 
a right to come here whenever he pleases, 
and talk to my mamma, whilst I am to be 
sent away from my own poor papa's house. 
Well, I only know when I am a man, and 
it is mine, Dr. Maxwell shall never come 
into it." 

However, for the time being. Master 
Louis went his way to school ; and at rare 
intervals his enemy, as he considered him, 
continued to make visits to the Park, 
which, it must be admitted, were not alto- 
gether professional. It is needless now to 
recapitulate, or to inquire into the state of 
these two hearts, which, in their utter lone- 
liness, were unconsciously drawing so near 
to each other. 

The jgreat event which brought poor 
Mrs. Beaumont and her medical friend into 
daily communion at that time need only 
be briefly mentioned. It was the danger- 
ous illness of little Maude, who sickened 
with a fever which was very prevalent in 
the neighborhood. There was no doubt 
that, humanly speaking, the child owed its 



recovery to the devoted care bestowed 
upon it, joined to the medical skill dis- 
played by the doctor. The mother's grat- 
itude knew no bounds when assured of 
that fact by her London physician. Dr. 
Lethbridge. Col. Beaumont came down 
to see his little niece, and make a hurried 
visit to his sister-in-law in her trouble. 

The child recovered rapidly, and soon 
lost all traces of the danger she had passed 
through. Not so the mother — the danger 
deepened around her ; but she was too ftis- 
cinated with her peril to be able to seek 
safety, either in flight, or in forbidding her 
house to the man who had saved her child's 
life. . At last Kenneth Maxwell's eyes 
were opened too; and he did what he 
could, ailer all the mischief had been done. 
He left his house and practice, and went 
away. But "what will be will be." A 
few months later he and Mrs. Beaumont 
accidentally met in London, where he had 
^taken himself. Atler a few heroic reso- 
lutions, and a great deal of misery on both 
sides, their resolution gave way, and they 
agreed at last to run all chances, — to 
marry and be happy. 



CHAPTER in. 

And married they were, just after the 
close of Mrs. Beaumont's second year of 
widowhood. But as to the happiness — 
what of that ? Well, afler a certain fashion, 
it must be confessed they were happy to a 
certain extent, for they were devotedly 
attached to each other. Many a second 
marriage is happier than the first. Perhaps 
it is b^ause people know bett^ what is 
likely to suit them than they did in the 
days of their thoughtless youth, and expect 
less perfection from the object of their new 
choice. 

Mrs. Beaumont had found out that great 
possessions do not confer happiness; but 
she had hardlv calculated on tne miseries 
arising from poverty and a precarious in- 
come. Still less had she believed it possi- 
ble that any mortal man would have the 
cruelty to separate her from her children, 
because she had chosen to marry a man who 
had saved the life of one of them, and been 
the highly-esteemed medical attendant of 
her late husband. Yet she was aware that 
she had, in a manner, descended from her 
high social position in contracting this 
second marriage, and that she should have 
to brave some unpleasant remarks, and pos- 
sibly become the subject of a nine days' 
wonder and gossip ; but that over, and all 
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the unpleasant remarks said, and observa- 
tions made, no doubt Col. Beaumont would 
hear reason, and be amenable to such rep- 
resentations and arguments as she should 
address to him. 

So she thought, or, at least, so she said 
to her husband a week afler their marriage, 
when she had time to discuss the all-im- 
portant subject. 

Kenneth Maxwell feared things would 
not run so smoothly as his newly-wedded 
wife seemed to think. He had grave doubtfi 
and misgivings on the subject. He could 
not but blame himself for the headlong pas- 
sion which had carried all before it, and 
was likely to bring such woe on the woman 
he loved only too well. Still young — for 
she was but nine and twenty — Mrs. Max- 
well was more beautiful than Amelia Hard- 
ing, or even Mrs. Beaumont, had ever been, 
for her delicate features had gained in ex- 
pression what they might have lost in youth- 
ful bloom; and her husband felt, as he 
gazed upon her sweet countenance, as if the 
sacrifices she had made for him could never 
be adequately repaid by his whole life's 
devotion, witn its deep undying affection. 

It is an elevating thing to be so loved, 
and a woman's nature rises as it responds 
to the feelinor : whilst to be conscious she is 
uncared for lowers and degrades all that is 
most sacred and lovely in a woman's heart. 
And so it had been in Mrs. Beaumont's 
former married experience. The contrast 
was too great not to be recognized, and it 
called forth every dormant feeling of love 
and gratitude towards her present husband. 
At that time they had no fears as to fortune. 
They each held an all-sufficient sum for the 
contingencies of a year or two to come ; and 
Kenneth, who was but thirty, was rising in 
his profession, and meant to be famous in 
time, for the sake of the dear, confiding 
woman who had risked her all for his 
sake. 

They were both unprepared for the fury 
of the storm that was about to burst on 
their devoted heads ; but it soon overtook 
them. 

Mrs. Maxwell had kept her intentions 
secret up to the day of her marriage, which 
took place in London. She then sent little 
Maude with her nurse back to BLarewood, 
promising she would be with her again in 
the course of a month or six weeks (which 
she fully intended), only saying she was 
going to make a little tour abroad for that 
time. She certainly expected that Col. 
Beaumont would be displeased with her 
marriage, and she even knew that she had 
forfeited her jointure ; but still she thought 
the larize allowance made for her children 



would supply every thing they required ; and 
she fully intended to make her husband 
relinquish his profession, and give the full 
benefit of his valuable help and advice 
to her in the management of her family. 
What, then, was her horror and dismay, 
when she found herself formally renounced 
by Col. Beaumont, as being no longer his 
brother's widow, and having no claim or 
right to the management of her children : 
and that, '* in consequence of her disgraceful 
marriage, he should think it his duty to 
separate both her son and her daughter as- 
entirely as lay in his power from her ; con- 
cluding his letter with the remark that the 
four thousand pounds devised to her by his 
poor brother's liberality would be paid to 
her immediate order, afler which she must 
consider all connection with the family of 
Beaumont at an end forever. 

Col. Beaumont had a peculiar and private 
cause for the extreme anger and irritation 
He displayed on this unhappy occasion. 
The fact was, he was about to be extremely 
well married himself. The young lady was 
a Welsh heiress of lar^ fortune, very an- 
cient family, and considerable beauty. So 
this blot, as he considered it, on the family 
escutcheon, occurring just then, was annoy- 
ing in no common degree. He had been 
proud of his brother's position in their own 
county. He liked his marriage with Ame- 
lia luirding, as a perfectly suitable con- 
nection, and had thought with pleasure and 
satisfaction of presenting her to the lovely, 
high-born girl who had just consented to 
become his wife. And now — to find the 
mother of his brother's children metamor- 
phosed into Mrs. Maxwell, the surgeon's 
wife at Castleford 1 It was too much for 
the endiu*ance of such a proud, aristocratic- 
minded man as Col. Beaumont ; and the 
only thing that remained for him to do — 
and his brother's will gave him the power 
— was to lop off the offending branch from 
the family tree, and rescue the children 
from the degradation of such a connection. 
Henceforth they were to be motherless 1 

To lighten this blow, the full force of 
which the stern man hardly comprehended, 
he had recourse to a line of conduct, in 
regard to his brother's children, which could 
in no way be justified. That was to close 
their hearts against their mother by instill- 
ing into them all the bitter prejudice and 
illwill with which his own mind was filled 
to overflowing. The little girl of three 
years old was hardly a fitting subject on 
which to work ; and yet she was told that 
her mamma, "Maude's own pretty mam- 
as the poor child fondly called lier. 
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had left her, and would not coma U^<:.t^K^ 
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more ; and when the little girl, with a piti- 
ful look, asked " Why ? " she was told 
" Mamma did not love her well enough to 
stay." 

With the boy, Col. Beaumont found his 
task easy. It was not that he had not 
loved his gentle, indulgent mother, but he 
was already jealous of Mr. Maxwell's in- 
fluence and interference; and when told 
that in marrying him she had disgraced not 
only herself, but him, and his sister, and his 
dead father's memory also, then the boy, 
with quivering lip and heaving chest, and 
with hands tightly clenched, to keep down 
the rising sobs and tears, exclaimed, — 

" Then she is my mamma no longer I I 
will never see her or speak to her again I " 

And when Louis, soon after his return to 
school, received a passionate appeal of affec- 
tion in a letter from his mother, the boy, 
without saying a word to any one, enclosed 
the letter, and re-directed it, in his well- 
known boyish round-hand, with a line on 
the inside of the corner, saying it was a 
mistake, he knew no " Mrs. Maxwell ;" after 
that, he at once sent it to the address so 
fondly given, in the hope of an answering 
letter of affection from her child. Then 
the boy (having posted it himself) stole 
away from his schoolfellows, and spent the 
allotted play-hour alone in a secluded place, 
lying on the grass, and indulging in such a 
bitter agony of tears as he never forgot all 
the succeeding days of his life. 

Col. Beaumont's marriage came off in 
due time ; and all his wife's friends said how 
properly he had acted in removing his 
brother's children from all intercourse with 
their offending mother, whilst his bride 
kindly proposed that the children should 
make tneir future home at his house (or 
hers^ rather). It was also proposed that 
they should make a yearly visit in the boy's 
summer holidays to Harewood Park, so 
that his interest in the old place might be 
kept up, until he should take possession of 
the same, on attaining his majority. 

And so things were finally arranged, and 
as the next year brought a little daughter 
to Col. Beaumont's house, his niece, about 
four years older, was brought up and edu- 
cated with their little Gwendoline. She 
was, like her mother, an only child, and the 
two girls grew up affectionately attached to 
each other. 

Col. Beaumont, after his marriage, 
took his wife's name, in addition to his own, 
whilst his daughter was only known by that 
of her mother. She was always called Miss 
Powys, otherwise the two girls might have 
been taken for sisters. . Whilst Louis was a 
boy, and lor some time aftei', he made his 



uncle and guardian's house his home. But 
on coming of age he took up his abode at 
his own place, "wdiere he found his uncle had 
been not only a faithful friend and guardian 
to himself, but his interests in every way 
had been most carefully looked afler. His 
sister, being so many years younger, was 
left under the care of her uncle and aunt as 
before. 

Every thing went on well with the Beau- 
mont family at their beautiful place, Rhys 
Castle, in Wales, for several years. Then 
came the sad reverse, and death entered 
their happy prosperous household. In one 
year botn the father and mother were taken 
away, and Gwendoline Powys, at sixteen, 
found herself an orphan. Maude Beau- 
mont's loss was hardly less severe, for she 
remembered nothing of her own parents, and 
her uncle and his wife had represented to 
her all she knew of those relations. She 
was about twenty at that time. Col. 
Beaumont-Powys had left a will — having 
survived his wife a few months — in which 
he committed his only child, and her large 
fortune, to the care and guardianship of 
his late ward and nephew, Louis Beaumont, 
of Harewood Park. And, in accordance 
with his expressed wish, the two girls took 
up their abode at Mr. Beaumont's place, 
under the future charge of their fiuthftil 
friend and governess, Mrs. Nelson. 

The change from the old house was 
indeed found necessary for Gwendoline, 
whose young, bright nature was perfectly 
overwhelmed with sorrow and consternation 
at the successive calamities that had deso- 
lated her happy home. Mr. Beaumont came 
and took the two mournino: jjirls home with 
him. He had been travelling about for 
two or three previous years, and knew little 
of his young cousin, except as a perfect 
child, of whom, in the pride of his young 
manhood, he had taken but little notice. 
He had forgotten the difference that three 
years must have made in the child of thir- 
teen* who was, perhaps, rather small and 
backward for her age. 

It had been part of Mrs. Powys-Beau- 
mont's system of education (though devot- 
edly fond of her daughter) to keep her a 
child as long as possible. With all Gwen- 
doline's brilliant expectations and promise 
of beauty the mother was right, and it 
seemed hard ^ that she should have been 
called away befoi'e her maternal work was 
half completed. With Maude, her aunt 
pursued a diHercnt course, though it might 
have been as much owing to the diirei*ence 
of their ages as of their prospective posi- 
tions. Maude was brought forward, ma<le 
much of, and early inlroduceil into society, 
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where she was much admired, but the for- 
tune assio^ned to her by her father's will was 
very small. No doubt it would have been 
increased had he lived longer ; but as it was, 
every thing went to increase the fortune 
and estate of the more inoportant son, and 
first-born child. So Mrs. rowys-Beaumont, 
in her worldly wisdom, used to observe, 
" Maude must marry well ; " and considered 
that it was incumbent on her to give her 
every chance of doing so. She also, in the 
same spirit, believed it her duty to ignore 
the existence of her mother, the surgeon's 
wife ; and in that idea she was rigidly up- 
held by her husband, who could never 
speak without anger of his brother's wife, 
after she became Mrs. Maxwell. Maude 
fully believed that her mother had deserted 
her children, to form a low marriage with 
some obscure medical man, with whom it 
would be a lasting disffrace to associate. 

What her brother thought on that subject 
could only be guessed at from his entire 
silence. He never spoke of his mother, or 
in any way alluded to such a relationship ; 
nor had he once made the slightest attempt 
to see or hear of her after he became his 
own master, and took possession of the 
home she had once beautified by her pres- 
ence, and made dear to him by her sweet 
motherly affection. Since the day when, 
as a schoolboy, he returned his mother's 
letter, he had never recognized her exist- 
ence by word, deed, or sign. Mrs. Maxwell 
was, to all intents and purposes, as perfect 
a stranger to her son, and he to her, as if 
she had never borne his father's honored 
name, or caressed him in her arras in in- 
fancy, and watched over his childish days, 
with such anxious, unremitting and ill- 
requited motherly love. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Louis Beaumont had been settled 
about a year in his responsible position of 
guardian to his sister and her cousin, and 
was living quietly with them at his own 
place, Hare wood rark, when Ruth Maxwell 
came into possession of her houfee and pleas- 
ant home in the adjoining town of Castle- 
ford, only three miles distant. 

The Beaumonts had been living very 
quietly during that time, neither of the 
girls caring to go out, or entertain society 
at home. Gwendoline's passionate grief 
had passed away under the healing influ- 
ences of time, change of abode, and the 
unwearied care and attention of her friends. 
She raised her pretty head once more — 1 



something like a beautiful delicate rose 
after a too abundant shower. By degrees 
she shook off the encumbeiing drops of sor- 
row, and regained all her natural loveliness 
of coloring, though there was still a shade 
of sadness remaining ; but it seemed only 
to render her more dear and interesting to 
her friends. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that, as her 
cousin took daily note of her returning 
cheerfulness, and the power he seemed to 
possess of chasing the light clouds from 
that beautiful brow, he should consider it a 
very pleasing task to devote himself fre- 
quently to that employment. But Louis 
did not think it at all necessary to shut 
himself up with the two young ladies and 
their elderly companion. He visited in the 
neighborhood, as usual, entertained a few 
bachelor friends, as he had been wont to do, 
and went to London in due season. 

And so a year crept on. Gwendoline 
had passed her seventeenth birthday, and 
Maude was one and twenty. A governess 
was no longer needed for the young heiress; 
but Mrs. ISelson remained willingly as com- 
panion for the two girls. The year of 
mourning and retirement being over, Maude 
declared she should make visits in the 
neighborhood, and take her place at the 
head of her brother's table, to entertain 
such guests as it might please him to invite ; 
whilst Gwendoline, with some hesitation, 
announced her intention of doing as Maude 
might see fit in the way of society ; and her 
young guardian gravely declared he con- 
sidered it quite right that she should do 
so. 

It was bright September, and Harewood 
Park had opened its doors for the enter- 
tainment of a larger party of guests than 
it had ever done since the days that it had 
owned a mistress. Just at that same time 
its former mistress, now Mrs. Maxwell, and 
the step-mother of Ruth, found herself 
placed in a very different position from the 
splendor and gayety of her early married 
life, though about to return so near to the 
scene of it all. 

It was, as had been already said, Ruth 
Maxwell's birthday of five and twenty ; and 
on the morning of that auspicious day, the 
lonely women were occupying a very small 
second-rate lodging in an obscure street in 
London. They had not been living there 
any time, only had come up a week 
before, to be at an easy distance for their 
contemplated journey to Castlefbrd, which 
was about eighty miles north of the great 
eitv. 

The day opened brightly that saw Ruth 
Maxwell an heiress, and a ^eu.t q\\& ^j^^f^ 
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in comparison with her former experiences. 
The two women met and kissed each other 
in silence: the face of the younger was 
radiant with suppressed pleasure and emo- 
tion ; that of the elder spoke of a sleepless 
night and troubled anxious thought. After 
a few moments she spoke a few words of 
congratulatory good wishes to her compan- 
ion, which were received with a simple 
" Thank-you, mother," and a warmer em- 
brace than before. Then the two sat down 
to their frugal meal. Kuth made the tea, 
and prepared her mother's toast ; but the 
tea was drunk, and the toast crumbled, not 
eaten, in silence. 'Ruth looked up from 
time to time into her step-mother's face, but 
till the table was clearea she said nothing ; 
then she asked, — 

" Well, mother, have you decided about 
the trains ? it is time we should fix some- 
thing ; " adding a moment afterwards, with 
a smile, ** Only think, dear, if we did not 
arrive in proper time, what might happen 1 " 

" You think Mr. John Penrose might 
find some cause to deprive you of your long- 
looked-for property ? No, you shall run no 
such risk for my sake, Ruth ; therefore I 
should advise your taking the earliest — 
that is the half past eleven — it is only 
half past nine now." 

" It must be later, mother," said Ruth, 
looking absently out of the dim window 
into the dreary street. "No, it is not. 
I hear the postman's knock; a letter for 
us, mother. Who can it be from ? " 

** Look, and you can tell me, dear. I am 
sure I cannot guess," replied Mrs. Maxwell, 
as^he servant-girl, coming in, laid a letter 
before Ruth. 

" It is from Mr. Penrose, mother," said 
Ruth, handing the letter and its contents to 
her step-mother. 

" Very thoughtful of him. I hope, from 
the style of his letter, too, that you will 
have no trouble with him, as you are 
unfortunately placed so much at his mer- 
cy." 

It was a gentlemanlike note, with a 
check enclosed, saying he thought Miss 
Maxwell might like to receive some of her 
money, then due, previous to leaving Lon- 
don, and mentioning the best train to travel 
by ; said a carriage should be in waiting 
for her at the railway station, to take her 
to Osmond Street, where her new house 
was situated. 

** He seems to think I am coming home 
alone I " observed Ruth, thinking aloud, 
. and then glancing towards her step-mother, 
regretted she had made the remark ; for 
though leaning her head on her hand, she 
shaded her face at the same time, yet a few 



stray tears trickled through the slender 
fingers, and Ruth remarked a trembling in 
the slight firame, that told of suppressed 
sobs. 

Ruth was not a person of many words ; 
but she went up to the silent figure, and, 
kneeling down by her side, gently possessed 
herself of the disengaged hand, which hung 
listlessly down, and whispered, — 

" What is it, mother dear ? " Then, re- 
ceiving no answer, she continued, as if to 
herself " Yes, I see : it must be a trial 
going back into that neighborhood ; but it 
IS so lon^ ago 1 " (Twenty years were as 
half a 'century in Ruth's estimation.) 
*^ Cheer up, mother ; look at -me and smile, 
and say we shall be happy together in our 
new home! O mother, indeed, indeed I 
will trv." 

"I tnow you would, my good child; 
but — but — indeed, Ruth, I find I cannot 
do it. You must even do, as you said iust 
now — go alone. Leave me here ; I shall 
do very welL You can come often to see 
me now you are so rich ; but indeed I can- 
not go to Castleford. I find my strength 
of mind and body fails when I think of it ; 
I shall be best here. Now, my child, go 
and get ready for your journey, and leave 
me quietly here." 

" Never, mother 1 " said the girl, with 
quiet determination in her voice, and ris- 
ing from her kneeling position. 

** But I have settled it all in my own 
mind, Ruth. I must stav. Yes, I know 
what your looks say, that long, long ago, I 
promised to go with you, and share your 
home. Forgive me, dear. I was too 
wretched then to know what I said ; but I 
did intend it, and thought I could bear any 
thing better than losing you : but last night 
I had a dream — I cannot repeat it — it 
was all confused, but of past days, and 
those who are lost to me forever. No, I 
cannot go to Castleford." 

" Very well, mother ; then neither shall 
I go to Castleford." 

" Nonsense^ Ruth," exclaimed Mrs. Max- 
well, roused for the moment out of the con- 
sideration of her own private and personal 
frief, to the consideration of her step- 
aucrhter's individual interests; adding, 
" That would never do, my good child." 

Ruth spoke not for a few moments ; then 
she approached her mother, and again 
knelt at her side, and in a low, faltering 
voice said, — 

" * Entreat me not to leave thee, nor to 
cease from following thee. Where thou 
goest, I will go. Where thou lodgest, I will 
lod^e. Thy people shall \*e my people^thy 
God my God. ' She of old, whose name- 
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sake I am, lias spoken well for us both, 
has not she, mother? '' 

Mrs. Maxwell raised her head from her 
hand, and looked fondly into the calm face 
beside her ; and then, with a faint smile, 
replied, — 

*^ Hardly, Buth dear ; for I have nothing, 
and no one in the world now belonging to 
me." 

" Except mCf mother.'* 

" Yes, except you, my good child.** 

" And whom have I but you, mother ? ** 

*'You must not compare our cases in 
any way, Ruth ; yoiur young, hopeful life, 
and my desolate worn-out one. You will 
soon find plenty of friends when once set- 
tled at Castleford; ay, and kindred too, 
no doubt, will claim you now.'* 

''Because I shall be well off, mother? 
Well, no one has claimed my relationship 
hitherto. You have been all in all to me 
ever since I was a tiny child ; and will not 
you let me always be as I have been to you, 
mother dear ? ** 

Then, seeing Mrs. Maxwell said no more, 
and wore a relenting look, she wound her 
arm around her neck, and gently kissing 
her, said, — 

" I see, mother, you will not send your 
poor child away into the wide world : we 
shall still keep together, as he would have 
wished it." 

** Well, well," said Mrs. Maxwell, moved 
by that last appeal, '' be it as you wish. I 
will go with you, Ruth, to your new home, 
even as we had settled, let it cost me what 
it may 1 " 

This last sentence was uttered in so low 
a voice that it never reached Ruth's ears, 
neither did it enter into her imagination 
to conceive all that was comprised in the 
confession just made. Rutn knew her 
step-mother had lived somewhere near Cas- 
tleford, it might have been even in the place, 
as she had met, and known, and married 
her father from thence ; but more she knew 
not, not even her maiden or former married 
name. When Mrs. Maxwell had found her- 
self disowned, and cast off by all her fam- 
ily, and even her little children then, she 
too, in anguish of heart, renounced every 
claim upon them. The name of Beaumont 
never passed her lips, nor was it one her 
devoted husband cared to recall to her rec- 
ollection : by a tacit mutual consent, they 
buried the dead past. Not even Ruth, that 
dearly loved child and only friend of the 
sorrowing woman, knew how deep a grief 
was ever lying heavy at her heart. 

There had been enough of sorrow in 
their quiet household, since the time that 
Ruth had passed her careless childhood, to 



account for any depth of shadow on her 
stepmother's fair brow. Two bright, prom- 
ising children had been successively taken 
from her, and, last of all, the almost idol- 
ized husband and father. Yes, Ruth was 
indeed all in all to her. Mrs. Maxwell had 
loved the child when first her newly-wed- 
ded husband brought Ruth, a gentle, grave 
child, to her, and claimed a mother's love 
for his five years' old little girl. 

Ruth had been always a thoughtful child, 
carefully brought up by Mr. Maxwell's 
sister, who shortly after married Mr. Pen- 
rose, loving the little girl much in her own 
undemonstrative way, and grieved to give 
her up even then to her brother's new wife. 

The change was a happy one to the cliild, 
and her whole being expanded under it. 
The sweet, caressing ways of her new 
mother took the child's warm little heart 
captive at once. Miss Maxwell had been 
too wise, as well as too good, a woman, to 
endeavor to instil aught of vulgar preju- 
dice in her little niece's mind against her 
father's newly married wife. Thus it hajH 
pened that the child and her step-mother 
were both left to commence their new 
relationship without any counteracting in- 
fluence in the minds of either. 

Mrs. Maxwell gladlv accepted her hus- 
band's child, and toot her as her own ; 
whilst the little girl, from the first moment 
of their meeting, loved the new mother — 
indeed, the only one she had ever known. 
Then, in the course of a few years, when 
the new claimants on a mother's love came, 
Ruth, as the elder sister, became still more 
necessary and useful in the increasing fam- 
ily. At a very eixrly age, she was quite the 
presiding spirit of the nursery, with her 
grave, quiet ways, taking almost a mother's 
part in the little household. Two of these 
children died quite babies, but the other 
two grew up and thrived ; and Ruth was 
quite as fond and proud of little Rose's 
beauty as her mother, and had as implicit 
belief in the wonderful talent and promise 
, of her young brother Kenneth. Alas ! for 
all worldly hopes and expectations, the two 
children both died, one barely ten, whilst 
the other grew up to be fourteen; and 
then, when the days of mourning were 
barely ended, the father was taken away. 

Mr. Maxwell had never been a proj«pep- 
ous man after he had married again ; per- 
haps he was too anxious to secure wealth 
for the woman he loved. Instead of keeip- 
ing steadily to the place he first went to, 
he moved about from one town to another, 
hoping to increase his practice and the num- 
ber of his patients, and, as it nfay be sup- 
posed, ruined his own fortune in so daisv^ 
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He never became sufficiently well known to 
secure the standing to which his undoubted 
talent entitled him, and yet received suffi- 
cient encouragement in his profession to 
make him feel it ou^ht to have been a 
greater source of wealth to him than it ever 
became. Thus it was that Mr. Maxwell 
left England — he could hardly have re- 
mained in Castlefbrd on his wife's account — 
and tried various places abroad with more 
or less success ; and then, wearying of the 
life there, the doctor removed with his fam- 
ily to Jersey, where a good opening had at 
last presented itself. 



CHAPTER V. 

And there it was that Kenneth Max- 
well passed the few last years of his life ; 
and there it was he died. There is no 
need to recall that time of bitter suffering 
to the sorrowing widow and the devoted 
daughter. They were left quite alone, 
more closely united than ever in the 
memory of the death-beds they had tended 
together, with hallowed recollections that 
none other but themselves could ever 
share together. And yet, strange to say, as 
the two desolate women wept together, the 
elder never said to the younger that she 
was still the mother of living children of 
her own, and that the day might yet 
dawn for her when her mourning might 
be turned to gladness. Perhaps it was 
that Mrs. Maxwell never anticipated the 
an'ival of such a day, and clunoj to her 
step-child as the only remaining link that 
united her to the living world. 

They continued to live on in Jersey ; for 
both her children, as well as her husband, 
were buried there, and it seemed more 
like home to them than any other place in 
the world ; and so the time passed on un- 
eventfully, till the tidings came that Ruth 
Maxwell would, in the course of a year or 
two more, be entitled to a good wrtune, 
as well as house of her own. Ruth had 
kept up a correspondence at long intervals 
with her father's sister, Mrs. Penrose, 
though she had never been to visit ber 
after they had settled in Jersey. They 
had lived there comfortably enough in 
her father's lifie-time, for he had a toler- 
able practice, after he once became known ; 
but just as he was rising into wider notice 
the fever broke out that took him off in 
the midst of his greatest professional 
activity and usefulness. There was but 
little left for his widow and daughter, for 
they had lived up to their means, and had 



I even before that spent some part of Mrs. 
Maxwell's small fortune, — her husband 
having fully reckoned on replacing and 
adding to it in the years to come. Ruth 
would willingly have sought some em- 
ployment, to relieve her step-mother of 
the burden of her maintenance, in the 
very narrow circumstances in which they 
found themselves left ; but Mrs. Maxwell 
so strongly opposed the idea of Ruth*s 
leaving her, and going out as a governess, 
that the girl submittea to a decision which 
was, in fact, only too welcome. 

Thus they lived on, with a bare suffi- 
ciency, yet enough for most of their sim- 
ple wants and wishes. The place was 
cheap, and their neighbors were kind and 
friendly; and neither Mrs. Maxwell nor 
Ruth felt inclined to venture into a wider 
or more distant world than that they had 
made* around them. 

Mrs. Maxwell had become so crushed 
in spirit with all that had befallen her, 
that she had long ceased to speculate on 
any future that might yet remain to her, 
or on the possibility of ever knowing the 
children wno had so long disowned and 
neglected her. Still, in the very depths 
of her heart, there were memories of the 
long past, which would, no doubt, often 
strive for ascendency over the present, but 
were resolutely crushed down, and ignored 
when thus seeking to assert themselves. 

It was a new and startling glimpse into 
the future that Ruth's bright prospects at 
length brought home to her step-mother, 
as well as to herself; and when all the 
conditions of the bequest were made fully 
known, and duly recognized by the two 
women, there ensued a sore trial in the 
heart of the elder. Ruth was but little 
aware of the real cause of her step-moth- 
er's shrinking dread of goin^ once more to 
Castleford. As has been already said, she 
divined it in part, but of the great motives 
that were so busy she knew and suspected 
nothing. And all the time, whilst Mrs. 
Maxwell was overwhelmed with the idea 
of re-entering that neighborhood, and 

E lacing herself in such close vicinity to 
er unknown children, there was a voice 
within that urpjed her on, even ajrainst 
her own pre-conceived wish and will. 

At first Mrs. Maxwell would have had 
Ruth go alone. Then she found that idea 
was too painful and insupportable. Neither 
could the girl be persuaxied by any amount 
of reasoning to believe that it could be good, 
either for ner or her mother, that she 
should do so. The result has been seen. 
Mrs. Maxwell had been prevailed upon to 
accompany her step-daughter to London; 
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and she had also done it with a degree of 
willingness on her part that showed how 
she clung to her husoand's child ; and how, 
in spite of every thing there was to wound 
her feelings in the prospect before her, she 
yet steadUy decided upon sharing Ruth's 
fate, and making her happy in so doing. 
Then, at the very last, there came, as we 
have seen, a new and strange revulsion of 
feeling and intention on Mrs. Maxwell's 

Eart, and, at the eleventh hour, she would 
ave hung back, and returned to her deso- 
late island home. 

Ruth, however, conquered once more; 
and afler that Mrs. Maxwell seemed to 
feel it was useless to struorgle further. 
What would be, would be. She would go 
with the only creature in the world who 
loved her, and would try to steel her 
heart against all the bitter recollections as 
well as realities which might await her in 
her new phase of existence. And with 
that resolution, Mrs. Maxwell, crushing 
down the haunting thoughts of former days, 
prepared to keep her daughter company in 
those that were to come. 

It was rather late before they started 
from London that aflernoon. Mrs. Max- 
well's struggles and scruples had delayed 
them ; and when they did get off at last, it 
was in fear that they might not be able to 
reach the last train that was available for 
them that day ; and it was requisite that 
Ruth should be there without fail, to claim 
her property, or there was every chance of 
her forfeiting the same. Happily no un- 
foreseen impediment occurred, and when 
the railway cab set them down at the sta- 
tion, they found they were just in time. In 
five minutes more Mrs. Maxwell and Ruth 
were once more on the road to Castleford. 

What busy thoughts were thronging 
through the minds of each as, seated oppo- 
site to each other, they both looked calmly 
through the window at the fields and 
houses they seemed to be flying past ! How 
little did Ruth suspect the subject of her 
step-mother's thoughts, or guess the living 
interests that were crowding and shaping 
themselves into coming realities there 1 On 
Mrs. Maxwell's part it never occurred to 
her that in so keeping the door of the past 
closely shut, and leaving her all in darkness 
without, it was hardly fair upon Ruth, or 
on her constant devotion. But the subject 
had been too painful to discuss even with 
her ; and, but for the late unexpected turn 
of events, she might never have been 
called on to speculate on the matter. And 
thus they travelled on. Mrs. Maxwell 
complained of headache, and leaned back 
silent in one corner 0/ the carriage ; whilst 



Ruth sat opposite, absorbed in her own 
meditations. 

It was late when they reached the last 
station but one from Castleford. It was a 
newly-made line, and branched off from the 
general one, so the Castleford passengers 
had to leave the main train, whicn went on, 
and wait for one which was expected a few 
minutes later to take them on. Mrs. Max- 
well and her daughter got out, and went 
into the waiting-room, in which there were 
already several other passengers awaiting 
the coming up of the Castleford train. They 
were apparently a party returning from 
some distant place of amusement in the 
neighborhood, the ladies being dressed as 
if for such an occasion ; and there were, 
besides, some bows and arrows in cases, 
intimating the nature of part of the day's 
entertainment. 

Ruth took notice of these thinj^s, with a 
mind at ease and interested in all that was 
going on around her. Not so her stej)- 
mother ; for, seated on a sofa far apart 
from the gay group talking merrily amongst 
themselves, she only occasionally raised her 
eyes to look at the clock, which was placed 
over the empty fireplace of the room where 
they were assembled. At length she re- 
marked wearily, — 

" It is almost ten o'clock, Ruth. I 
thought we were to have gone on at half- 
past nine." 

" Yes, mother, it is later than it ought to 
be ; but I think I hear the train coming. 
I will go out and see." 

And forthwith Ruth went out and stood 
on the platform, gazing into the increasing 
darkness with straining eyes, and listening 
for the coming train, which she now heard 
dimly thundering in the distance. 

As it rapidly neared the station, a young 
girl came hurriedly out of the waiting-room, 
no doubt to make the same observation that 
Ruth was making, and as she caught sight 
of the glancing lights, now becoming dimly 
nearer, she raised her voice and called out 
to her companions within the room, — 

" Yes, I am right ; it is the train at last. 
Come, make haste, that we may have a car- 
riage to ourselves." 

As she spoke she turned her head, at the 
same time making an incautious step for- 
ward. The light was uncertain, and the 
edge of the place where the girl stood 
raised, so, missing her footing, and losing 
her balance, after a moment's frantic effort 
to hold her ground, the girl fell forward, 
and just in front of the train, which was 
rapidlv nearing the station. 

Ruth saw it all pass for a moment before 
her eyes with a paroxysm of terror she had 
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never felt before. She had been standing 
longer on the edge of the platform, and her 
eye had become used to the light, and had 
discerned the inequality which had caused 
the false step, involving the terrible acci- 
dent that was likelv to occur. 

The shriek of the falling girl was fol- 
lowed by the still louder one of the ap- 
proaching engine. It seemed about to 
immolate the poor prostrate form that lay 
huddled up in a quivering heap, whilst a 
stifled cry was uttered but not heard. 
, " Oh 1 help 1 I cannot move I " 

Ruth, without hearing, saw. With one 
bound ^e was at the side of the fallen girl, 
dragging her to the opposite side of the line, 
and yet hardly able to accomplish her 
self-imposed heroic deed of charity in 
time to save the luckless girl or herself. 

The alarm had been already given, and 
the platform was already alive with fear- 
stricken passengers, looking out into the 
obscurity, as the train slowly came to a 
standstill by the side of the platform, hid- 
ing £rom their agonized gaze the two figures 
that had before been shadowed out in the 
depth of the darkness beyond and beneath. 
It was a moment of most horrible suspense. 
Were the two both killed, or was the fallen 
one the only vie dm ? — that bright, beauti- 
ful young girl who had rushed on to that 
fa^al platform all life, and energy, and 
spirits. 

There was dead silence, whilst two young 
men, belonging to the party of which the 
girl formed one, went across the line, 
closely followed by a crowd of officials and 
gaping, wondering, but sympathizing spec- 
tators. Even at the moment the two young 
women were first seen, it seemed uncertain 
whether one of them lived or not. The 
other, the elder and taller one — it was 
Ruth Maxwell — was holding the drooping 
form in her firm grasp ; but the head lay 
motionless on Ruth's shoulder, the hands 
hung down helplessly on either side. Ruth 
herself, with a scared, white face, stood 
looking at her insensible burden, till she 
was aware of a strong hand relieving her of 
its weight ; and then, as if suddenly awak- 
ing from her trance of terror, she became 
alive to all the realities of her present posi- 
tion. She could only falter out, — 

^^ She is safe I She has fainted, and is 
not injured otherwise than by her first fall. 
Oh, take care, she is quite helpless 1 " 

** And you — are you unhurt too ? " 

" Oh, yes 1 " with a sort of wonderment 
in her tone that any one should care to ask 
or think about her. 

The scene that followed may be imagined. 
The fainting form of the young girl was 



carefully removed by her terrified though 
relieved friends and companions, from the 
public gaze that followed every movement 
afler so wonderful an escape. Even the 
train was detained for a time; but at 
length, on ascertaining no real harm was 
done, the guard began to look up his scat- 
tered passengers, and the engine to puff 
forth signals of approaching departure. 

" She would have been crushed but for 
that brave girl that jumped down to help 
her, and dragged her over to the other 
side," said one of the officials, designating 
the retiring form of Ruth, as she crept 
away from the crowd to join her mother, 
who sat in a state of bewildered suspense, 
net knowing what had occurred, and yet 
dreading to ask, and fearing to hear. 

*^ I must go and thank her," replied the 
young man ; '* for it was a noble act of sel^ 
devotion for a stranger." 

" Yes ; and, if she had not had her wits 
pretty well about her, there would have 
oeen two of them under the train instead of 
one. Many a women in such a predicament 
would have tried to get the girl that had 
fallen up on this side, and been crushed to 
atoms, if she had done so ; for there is no 
room here, you see — we come quite close 
to the platform : but once out there, the 
danger was at an end, though it must have 
been a moment's hard stru wie to get there, 
and the poor girl quite helpless. Well, 
well, all*s well that ends well; and now, 
sir, do you like to go on immediately by 
this train, or take the chance of the 
next ? " 

" Thank you, Mr. Ridley, you need not 
think about us. Miss Fowys cannot be 
moved at present. I will thank vou to 
send one of your men on to Castlerord, — 
the carriage is waiting there, — and tell 
them to come on here for us." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Ruth had reached Mrs. Maxwell's side 
before the rumor of her late escape had 
reached her mother. Ruth glided up to 
her, and touched her, saying, — 

*'^ Come, dear, the train is going on now. 
We must not miss it : we are too late as it 
is." 

"Yes, but it is not our fault, Ruth, 
Something must have happened : what is 

it?" 

" That young lady had a fall. She ran 
out on the platform to see if the train was 
coming. It was dark ; and she hit her foot 
against the raised side, and fell over." 
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Mrs. Maxwell made an exclamation of 
terror, and Ruth hastily said, — 

" There was no harm (lone. She is all 
safe, only shaken by the fall and frightened, 
as you may suppose. Come on now, 
mother; and I will tell you all about it 
when the train has started." 

So the two quietly-dressed women took 
up their bags and small parccls,-"and walked 
up to the train, where the guard stood wait- 
ing their arrival. The man touched his hat 
with a movement of involuntary respect to 
Ruth, as he looked at the simple, unpre- 
tending bearing of the girl who had lust 
performed such an heroic act at the risk of 
ner owti life. Beside the man, stood an- 
other of a different stamp and carriage, — 
a refined, gentleman-like young man, hand- 
some, and with a very decided cast of coun- 
tenance. He raised his hat to Ruth, and 
said, in a low voice, — 

** You must allow me to offer ray sincerest 
thanks, both in my own person and also for 
my cousin, Miss Powys, who is unfortu- 
nately still too much unnerved to have any 
power of seeking you out, or tendering her 
own acknowledgments; but, indeed, mad- 
am, you have done us all a service we can 
never forget or sufficiently thank you for. 
May I ask to whom we are so greatly in- 
indebted ? " 

" Oh, indeed ! ** returned Ruth, startled 
out of her usual quiet self-possession at 
these unlooked-for thanks ; and, quite un- 
willing to think she had done any thing out 
of the ordinary way, she faltered and flut- 
tered, and only replied, "oh! indeed 
there is nothing to thank me for. I am 
very glad your cousin, the young lady, is 
not hurt. Good-night, sir." And then 
Ruth, blushing at her own unwonted awk- 
wardness, drew back into the carriage, and 
pulled up the glass, to show she considered 
the conference at an end, and had no in- 
tention of giving her name, as if she thought 
the gentleman and his cousin ought to re- 
member it, and find some future opportu- 
nity of thanking her for doing an act she 
could not in common humanity have IcfV 
undone. 

" What a shy, lovely woman 1 " thought 
Louis Beaumont, as he watched the train 
. till its lights disappeared in the darkness. 
" And yet she has plenty of pluck and reso- 
lution. Hew many women, I wonder, 
would have run the risk she did for a stran- 
ger V That girl must have a noble mind ; 
she cannot bear to be thanked I " Then, 
turning to the man by his side, he asked, 
** Do you know who those ladies are ? Do 
they come this way often ? " 

*< No, sir : quite strangers in these parts. 



Never seen either of them before. Widow 
lady and daughter, no doubt. The other 
lady was in weeds." 

Mr. Beaumont had not thought about 
that other lady. His eye had coldly dwelt 
upon her veiled form for a moment, as he 
spoke to her daughter^ Neither did the 
mother recognize her son in the stranjjer 
who had introduced himself to Ruth, No 
mysterious instinct warned her that he was 
the same whom in infancy she had loved 
with all a mother's devotion to her first-born 
child. It was too dark to recognize fea- 
tures, or she might have traced some resem- 
blance to her first husband. But the fact 
was, it was Ruth, and Ruth's exploit, what- 
ever it might have been, that at that mo- 
ment occupied her mind ; and seeing her 
safe, she had an uneasy sort of apprehen- 
sion in her mind of being too late, and that, 
if Ruth was not in the house to claim her 
possessions at the appointed time, she 
might chance to lose them altogether. 

The name of Powys, too, misled her. 
She was abroad at the time of Col. Beau- 
mont's marriage, and had nev^r heard, or 
wished to hear, the name of the lady he 
married. Every thing connected with her 
brother-in-law was repugnant to Mrs. Max- 
well's feelings; neitner did her husband 
ever care to talk with her on the subject. 
It therefore just glanced across her mind, 
as she listened to the young man's speech, 
that he was a Mr. Powys, who, in mention- 
ing the name of his cousin, desired to let 
Ruth know it was his own. 

A few minutes' brief explanation served 
to put Mrs. Maxwell in full possession of 
the facts of the case, and then both she and 
Ruth had time to talk and tremble a little 
over the past peril and danger ; and, after 
that, Ruth owned to being somewhat shaken 
in body and mind by her late exertions, 
and glad to rest in silence for the remain- 
der of the journey. But whilst a calm, 
quiet sleep refreshed her frame and tran- 
quillized her nerves, Mrs. Maxwell was far 
more deeply moved and agitated, shedding 
tears, half of terror and half of thankful- 
ness at Ruth's escape and preservation. 

At length the lights of Castleford glanced 
brightly in the distance, and Mrs. Maxwell's 
thoughts were again diverted in a fresh 
direction. On reaching the station it 
seemed to her like entering a strange place, 
for every thing there was quite new to her. 
The nearest railway had been in a differ- 
ent and distant direction in her day. So 
there were no old memories to depress her 
on looking round the strange building. 
Great changes, too, had taken place in the 
old town since she had last been there : but 
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it was only on rare occasions that she had 
ever passed a whole day within its precincts ; 
so her recollections were chiefly confined 
to streets and shops, which in the last 
twenty years had altered in various ways. 

Of all this Mrs. Maxwell took lan!:;uid 
notice, as they drove through the gas-lighted 
streets, so dull and dark in the days when, 
as Mrs. Beaumont, she attended the balls 
at the Shire Hall, or was wont occasionally 
to patronize the theatrical company who 
made their yearly visit at stated seasons to 
Castleford. Her late husband's house had 
been in a by-street ; and that she heard )iad 
long been puUecf down to make way for a 
larger and more pretentious mansion, which 
was inhabited by the prosperous medical 
man who had succeeded to Kenneth Max- 
well's practice, and who acquired that fame 
and fortune, by steady application, which 
had failed to favor his far cleverer prede- 
cessor. But Mrs. Maxwell had never 
lived in the old house, nor would she even 
have recognized it, had it remained as it 
was. 

The railway cab rattled on, all regard- 
less of chances and changes ; and at length 
brought the two lonely women to an open 
iron gate, a few yards in front of the house, 
which was placed in the background, and, 
by means of a small belt of shrubs within 
the wall, sheltered from the gaze of casual 
passengers in the streets. 

"How nice this is, mother! — in the 
street, and yet concealed from it! But 
perhaps not so convenient on rainy even- 
ings, if we should chance to go out 1 " ex- 
claimed Ruth, who had woke up refreshed, 
and able to appreciate the charm of enter- 
ing a house that was in reality a home and 
bar oton at the same time. 

Ruth had jumped lightly out of the car- 
riage, and run into the house first, that she 
might be able to turn round and receive 
her mother at the door of her own house, 
and welcome her there, which she did with 
a very loving and warm embrace. Mrs. 
. Maxwell returned her step-daughter's 
kiss with a few kindly words of congratula- 
tion, but all the energy of former days had 
died out of Mrs. Maxwell's nature. She 
had arrived at that last dull level of feel- 
ing which is utterly powerless to respond 
warmly to any sentiment of hope or ioy. 
She could not help it, poor woman I The 
fault was not in herself, but in the adverse 
circumstances which had so long oppressed 
her. There was, however, yet, an unsus- 
pected chord of feeling in her weary heart 
that might be touched ; but Ruth, with 
all her unselfish tenderness, was powerless 
to reach it. It lay too deep, and had been 



too long buried under the ruin of so many 
dead hopes and affections; but still there 
ic was, like the seed in the stone cofiin, 
that might yet put forth bud and blossom, 
and bear fruit, if it be discovered and 
kindly nurtured. 

Ruth's spirits rose as she looked round 
that pleasant little hall, from the ceiling of 
which a cheerful light depended, imparting 
an air of home and comfort to every thing 
it shone upon. 

Two neat women-servants appeared, curt- 
seying to their new mistress, the elder one 
saying, — 

"Mr. Penrose has been expecting you 
all the afternoon ; but he would not go away 
till the last train came in. He is waiting 
for you in the little parlor." 

Ruth started at this intimation : it seemed 
an intrusion on the privacy of her coming 
home, and an assumption of intimacy and 
authority that she was already disposed to 
resent. However, checking the remark 
she was about to make, she walked on, fol- 
lowed by her mother, and entered the well- 
remembered little parlor; and there she 
found, as she expected, a gentleman in full 
possession. Ruth drew herself up, and 
stood for a moment by the door, as if sur- 
prised to find the room occupied. Mr Pen- 
rose was standing up when the two ladies 
entered ; and then, glancing rapidly from 
one to the other, he advanced towards Ruth 
with an extended hand, at the same time 
bowing to Mrs. Maxwell, who stood behind 
her daughter. 

" Mrs. Maxwell, I believe I may claim a 
previous acquaintance, but so long ago, 
I dare say you have forgotten your fellow- 
visitor in my uncle's house ; but I need not 
introduce myself, as of course you could 
not expect to see any one but myself in this 
house to-night." 

"Indeed," replied Ruth truthfully, but 
rather frigidly, " we did not expect to find 
any one here, so late as it is to-night, and we 
are both very tired. But, perhaps, you will 
sit down V " added she, afler a moment's 
pause, during which the recollection of her 
own duties as hostess pressed upon her 
mind. 

^ " No, thank you. I shall not detain you 
or Mrs. Maxwell a moment longer th^n is 
needful from the repose which I am sure 
you must require ; but my duty as guardian 
requires my seeing you in possession this 
night, and formally giving up to you the 
key of your own house. I wish it had been 
a few minutes earlier," said Mr. Penrose, 
glancing up at the clock, which pointed to a 
quarter-past twelve. " I am sorry to say 
the new day is begun ; but it cannot make 
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mucli difference — only you ought, by 
rights, to have taken possession before 
twelve o'clock. And it was for that pur- 
pose I wrote, mentioning trains, &c." 

*• It was my fault," said Mrs. Maxwell, 
now speaking for the first time.*' I was 
undecided about coming down from London 
with Ruth, and that delaved her — only 
that." 

"I am sorry for it, madam," again re- 
peated Mr. Penrose, turning to Mrs. Max- 
well, with an air of cold attention as she 
spoke. *' Here is vour key ; won't you 
take it V ** said Mr. Penrose, again address- 
in^the lady of the house. 

But Ruth looked at it distrustfully, rather 
putting it away from her by a little gesture, 
and saying, " I don't want any key at pres- 
ent, tray don't trouble yourself about it 
at this time of ni^ht." 

Mr. Penrose only smiled, as if to himself, 
and then, laying the key on the table, took 
up his hat, and, with a brief good-night to 
both the ladies, walked quickly out of the 
room and house. 

Mrs. Maxwell and Ruth stood looking at 
each other in silence for a minute or two, 
after Mr. Penrose's exit. Then, as they 
heard the hall-door close after him, Rutn 
laughed, and said, — 

" I did not think we should have visitors 
so late the first night of our arrival." 

" Morning, you mean, my dear," replied 
Mrs. Maxwell, looking at the clock. " It 
is nearly one o'clock now." 

** Yes ; Mr. Penrose seemed desirous we 
should observe that, and I suppose would 
call it a day after the time 1 But it is easy 
to show the delay was caused by the train, 
and not by us. I do not think 1 need make 
myself unhappy about such a trifle." 

" I think not indeed, my dear ; neither do 
I think Mr. Penrose had any intention of 
making you so. I suppose he came, as a 
matter of course, or of ceremony, to see 
that you really did arrive' at the proper 
time, and, by giving you that key, to put 
you in legal possession. At all events, he 
did not stay long.'* 

" Quite long enough for a first visit, 
mother. I suppose we must go through a 
certain course of them, as he will have to 
tell us where to draw the money from for 
our income, and such like necessary infor- 
mation, of which I know nothing at present. 
I wish it had been done through a regular 
lawyer, and not — not — not — in this un- 
comfortable way I " 

" Well, Ruth," said her step-mother, look- 
ing- round the cheerful, home-like apart- 
ment, where one of the servants was arran- 
ging a small supper-tray, and lowering her 

2 



voice as she spoke, " oh I my dear child, be 
thankful for such a haven of rest and com- 
fort as you have entered this night. Re- 
member, dear, there are drawbacks to every 
earthly enjoyment, and yours, in this case, 
is a very slight one." 

"That remains to be proved, mother, 
dear ; but I dare say Mr. Penrose will not 
turn out to be a very serious evil." 

Ruth laughed, and spoke lightly; but 
there were tears in her eves, which she 
brushed away as she took off her hat, and 
turned to place her mother's seat by the 
table. Then, as she stooped and kissed her, 
she whispered, — 

" Do not think I am not grateful, dearest 
mother. Oh 1 how grateful, none but 
God can tell 1 " 



CHAPTER VIL 

Ruth was up early the next morning — 
it was a bright, beautiful September day — 
and wandering about over the house, and 
in the garden, and through the little pad- 
dock, in all the unwonted delight of feeling 
she was the owner of all she saw. 

That first taste of the joys of undisputed 
proprietorship was very new and sweet to 
Ruth Maxwell. Every thing she saw was 
perfect in her eyes ; and she rejoiced in the 
discovery that the house was not nearly so 
large as she had supposed it to be. Her rec- 
ollections dated some ten years back, and 
every object she remembered in and about 
the house had been greatly magnified in her 
vouthful imat^ination, till thev had all as- 
sumed an importance and size infinitely 
more considerable than they proved in re- 
ality to possess. But who does not review 
the distant scene of "childish enjoyment 
through a magnifying lens of recollection ? 
The old place was unaltered. The ftirni- 
ture was the same, she remembered, both 
in the little parlor usually occupied by the 
old couple, and the drawing-room, of larger 
dimensions, up stairs, and only used on 
state occasions. There was a cheerful 
dining-room below, long and low, and look- 
ing into the quaint old garden behind. 
Then, opposite the parlor <lown stairs, was a 
bare-looking apartment full of shelves, and 
closets and known as " thy master's room." 
It was there that Mr Pt^nrose, of olden 
days had transacted all his business, seen his 
people, and settled his accounts, and kept 
all his valuable deeds and papers. 

Ruth had never been favored with more 
than a cursory view of this sacred apai b- 
ment. She had sometimes stood €cyt -^ \sss^ 
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ment a step or two within the door, when 
sent by her aunt to summon her husband on 
particular occasions; but she had never 
been invited to enter. Nor, if she had been, 
would she have cared much to profit by the 
permission. 

It was with a strange feeling of trespass- 
ing on forbidden ground that Ruth that 
morning entered " the master's room," 
though it was all her own then. The 
papers were all cleared away, the chair in 
which the old man used to sit, fronting the 
door and at the head of the green baize- 
covered table, was put away ; but she recog-i 
nized it in a moment by the high-carved 
back, — a most uncomfortable chair to select 
for constant use. 

Kuth approached it with reverence, and 
seated herself there, the early morning sun 
glancing through the holes in the top of the 
shutters, which were not at that early hour 
unclosed for the day. Then, after a time, 
Ruth rose, and performed that office, and 
felt more at ease, and less in the presence 
of the departed, than she had done in that 
uncertain eerie light. There was a damp, 
earthy smell in the room, as if it had not 
been visited by much sunlight since the late 
occupant had departed. 

Ruth glanced round with a slijrht degree 
of awe, then she passed her hand lingeringly 
over the old books which still stood on the 
open shelves ; the closet doors were all un- 
locked, and she reverently opened and in- 
spected all. There was nothing within — 
all was bare and silent ; and then a chill 
came over her heart, as if the late master 
was still near and observing the motions of 
the new-comer. 

"Poor Uncle Penrose,'* thought she, 
" how many years he sat here, and thoucjht, 
and toiled, and made money ; and now it is 
all over. I wonder if he ever comes here 
now to revisit his old haunts I Well, as he 
has kindly left it all to me, I will not dis- 
turb his favorite room — he shall always 
£nd it the same. I will keep his room just 
as it is, in memory of both him arid my 
aunt." 

Ruth*s mind was rather relieved when it 
had arrived at that conclusion ; for, truth to 
say, she did not fancy that apartment at 
all. She was quite willing to shut it up, 
and leave it to be haunted, if necessary. 
She would disturb nothing and no one 
there. 

Then she busied herself in looking out 
the nicest, prettiest room up stairs, to be 
converted into a sitting-room for her step- 
mother, when she was disposed to be alone. 
She even settled in her own mind how it 
was to be improved and new furnished. 



It seemed to Ruth a strangely extravagant 
plan ; but for her mother, as she fondly 
called her, she thought she might venture. 
Nothing else was to be touched or changed 
— indeed she had some idea that there 
were stipulations to that effect in her aunt's 
will ; but let it be as it might, she was not 
disposed to contest the point, she was but 
too thankftil and well satisfied with every 
thing as it was, only determining to make 
such purchases and additions as might add 
to Mrs. Maxwell's pleasure and comfort in 
the room that was to be exclusively her 
own. 

When the mother and step-daughter met 
at the breakfast-table the next morning, it 
was impossible for the former to be un- 
moved by the bright and happy looks which 
greeted her there. Mrs. Maxwell felt as if 
she had hardly known Ruth before, so many 
new and attractive qualities seemed spring- 
ing up and revealing themselves under the 
magic touch of prosperity. That which de- 
bases a low cast of mind, turned upon its 
own gratifications, only elevates a higher 
and purer one, seeking the happiness of 
others as its chiefest good and gain. Ruth 
had been verj' patient in adverse circum- 
stances, and very desirous of doing all she 
could to lighten the burden of others ; but 
that was all she had to bestow, — her labor 
and her love : and those, though lavishly 
bestowed, were tendered in so undemonstra- 
tive a manner as to have been in some sort 
disregarded, or taken as matter of course. 
Now, at last, it fell to Ruth's lot to possess 
the power of distributing good in her own 
household, and to be able to confer real 
tangrible benefits and kindnesses. But in all 
that Ruth proposed that morning, in the first 
flush of her prosperity, there was the same 
dutiful deference to her step-mother's wishes*, 
even waiting for the expression of them be- 
fore hazarding her own ; just as she had 
ever done in the early days of her most de- 
pendent childhood. 

It was the same, too, in making all the 
needful household arrangements. Ruth 
showed the nicest tact and delicacy in con- 
sulting her step-mother, or rather only 
suggesting, whilst she waited for Mrs. 
Maxwell's approval or deciision. Ruth in no 
way took upon herself to play the hostess, 
but seemea to look upon all she possessed 
as the joint property of herself and her step- 
mother ; only retaining the one delightful 
f)rivilege of ordering those comforts and 
uxuries for her which Ruth knew she 
would never think of herself. There waatr 
something very soothing and re-assuring 
the lonely woman in receiving all the 
proofs of redoubled tenderness from b 
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step-cluld ; and while she cared little for the 
comforts thus heaped upon her, she knew 
the workings of the human heart, at least 
of that which beat in Ruth's bosom, far too 
well to reject or seem to despise them. 
She was aware that in accepting all that 
was offered, without appearing to regard 
it as a gifl, she gsge Ruth the greatest 
pleasure she could enjoy. 

Mrs. Maxwell was perhaps the more 
eager to do so, as she was conscious that 
her own feelings were straying far away, — 
that her chief interest was no longer in 
Ruth, or in Ruth's small surroundinf^s. Her 
rebellious heart was yearning for the home 
— now so near — of her early married life, 
far more than towards that of the child of 
her love and adoption ; for those children 
whom God himself had given to her, with 
all her former rights and privileges (now, 
alas 1 forfeited), those on whom all her 
young maternal love had been so fondly, 
freely lavished! Those rights had been 
long wrested from her, and her deep affection 
trampled on and ignored, but never ex- 
tinjrnished. She felt they were still her 
children, whilst she was unalterably their 
mother, and filling to them that one relation 
in life which none other in this world could 
do. 

Whilst indulging in these reflections, so 
exclusively her own, she in some degree 
innocently played the part of a dissembler. 
For it was certain that whilst Ruth's whole 
thoughts and cares tended towards her step- 
mother, she herself for the time being occu- 
pied but little space in her step-mother's 
wandering thoughts. Mrs. Maxwell was 
satisfied to be passive in Ruth's hands, and 
to make the girl happy in acquiescing in all 
her projects for her own comfort, caring, 
oh, how little I about it all, in comparison 
with those interests of more vivid moment 
that were gaining hourly greater force in 
her mind. 

Thus, then, in answer more to Ruth's 
looks of interrogation than to her spoken 
words, she put all questions at rest 
with — 

" I really can hardly say what I should 
like best, dear. Every thing is so nice and 
pretty here — so different from all I have 
lately been used to. I had much rather 
you settled every thin^ for me. You know 
almost better than I do what suits me 
best; and I feel so tired and stupid that 
it will be quite a relief and luxury to 
look on, and. have nothing to do but to 
enjoy." 

And with that reply Ruth was well satis- 
fied ; for it seemed to delegate to her hands 
thA power she really possessed, and also to 



sanction her employing It in the way most 
grateful to her feelings. 

In the course of that first afternoon, whilst 
Ruth was in the full bustle of all her initia- 
tory proceeding, she was called from her 
occupations at the top of the house, to be 
informed by her tidy parlor-maid that Mr. 
Penrose was ^(raiting below, to know if it was 
convenient to Miss Maxwell to see him that 
evening, or should he call the next day ? It 
was on the tip of Ruth's tongue to exclaim, 
" How tiresome I Pray ask him to come 
to-morrow, I am so busy now 1 " But, early 
used to self-restraint, she suppressed the 
uncivil speech, and replied, witn as much 
suavity as she could command, — 

** Pray tell Mr. Penrose I will be down 
in a moment ; and show him into the little 
parlor, Lucy, and let Mrs. Maxwell know. 
She is in her own room, but may like to go 
down and see him." 

So Lucy sped away, and gave her mes- 
sages ; but Mrs. Maxwell had no intention 
of profiting by that delivered to her. She 
thought it would savor too much of intru- 
sion to present herself on the occasion, and 
thought it quite reasonable that Mr. Pen- 
rose misfht desire to have an interview with 
Ruth unfettered by the presence of any 
third person. She looked upon him as he 
truly was, the whole and sole guardian of 
her step-daughter's property, and almost of 
her person also; for, should Ruth trans- 
gress any of the clauses enumerated in her 
aunt's will, it was John Penrose who could 
step in and convict her. ' 

Ruth had meanwhile taken the trouble to 
go to her own room and brush her abundant 
hair, removing some of the signs of her late 
occupation, make herself as tidy as the 
occasion demanded, for this first interview 
with her co-heir and trustee. Her natural 
good sense and feeling had susrsested that 
it was unjust and unreasonable in her to 
entertain any ill-will against Mr. Penrose, 
because he had been placed in a position 
of trust as regarded herself, by her own 
and his late relations. She was aware he 
might make himself very disagreeable to 
her, situated as they were together. 

But it would be bad taste in her to pro- 
voke the sentiment by giving herself un- 
necessary airs, and Mr. Penrose needless 
trouble. So far, her night's reflections and 
her morning's retrospections had seemed to 
lead her mind in the ri^ht direction ; and 
under these influences she made as much 
haste as she could to meet and greet the 
visitor, who awaited her in the little parlor 
down stairs. When Ruth entered the room, 
Mr. Penrose was standing at a window, 
busily engaged in looking over a i^ai^er^ 
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whicli he fi>lde(], and deliberately retonied 
to his pockety aa be heard the door c^ien 
and saw Rath adyance. 

She held oat her hand ; and, as he took h 
for a moment, and then dro(>ped it almost 
instantaneoasif, she said, — 

^ I hope I hare not kept roo waiting. I 
was basf ap stairs, and"* — with a half 
laa^rh and blnsh — **and too untidy to 
receive yisitors as I was." 

Rath's candid conft^sion was receired 
wirb an answering half-smile from the 
joawx man as he answered.^ 

** Yes, no doabt joa were bnsr. I can 
understand that, for I am a man of business 
mjielt] as yoa know ; so, if joo had sent me 
»wzy, I could have come to-morrow, with- 
out any inconyenience to mjself ; and I 
will do so now if you prefer it." 

" Thank you, no. You want, I dare say, 
to speak to me of business ; so I will not lose 
your time, and I am quite ready to Ibten to 
any thing now." 

Mr, Penrose locked rather amused at the 
frankness with which Miss Maxwell met his 
introduction of himself in the capacity of a 
sort of legal arlviser and business-to-be-dis- 
cussed acquaintance. However, it saved 
him all trouble; there were no prelim- 
inary speeches to be gone throu:jb, or 
explanations to make, which mii:^ht be 
embarra5sing to either, as showing how 
completely she was left in John Penrose's 
power, should she tread or swerve ever 
»o little to the ri^jht or left of the rijrid line 
by which she was to hold the possessions 
she had alrearly begun to rate very highly. 

They s.it down and bes^an the discussion 
for which Mr. Penrose came prepared. He 
laid before Ruth the sum and substance of 
her aunt and his uncle's will. She undei:- 
stood it all pretty clearly before ; so there 
was not much to detail, except as to the 
yearly sum which she was to receive through 
his hands. 

^* You understand, Miss M;ixwell, that 
every quarter you are to receive from me — 
of course it is all your own — but you know 
I am a banker as well as brewer, and all 
our, I mean your money, is to remain in 
the bank, and to be paid to you in quar- 
terlv payments of two hundred a year. 

fiuth comprehended it all, and gave her 
trustee as little trouble as possible. So 
the interview was not very wearying to 
either, and they parted tolerable frien(&. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

When Ruth and her step-mother met 
soon after dinner, Ruth laughingly re- 



proached Mrs. Maxwell for having left her 
quite alone to go through her first legal 
interview, and make the acquaintance of 
her somewhat fijrmidable guaniian. 

*^ Bat tell me, dear, how you like him, 
DOW yoa haye met to discuss matters which 
must bring you, in fome degree, on terms 
of intimacy. Is this Mr. Penrose a pleasant 
man to meet on such a^lboting ? We had 
such a glimpse of him last night that all I 
could see was, that he was a tolerably good- 
looking and apparently gentleman-like 
yoong man, with an intelligent counte- 
nance, and rather rei^erved manners." 

** Well, mother, I do not think you would 
find cause to alter your first opinion as to 
the impression he made then. But it did 
not strike me that Mr. Penrose is really 
very reserved ; his manner is quiet and very 
undemonstrative, but he entered into all 
my affairs as if he was a lawyer come to 
talk them over with me, and he did so 
without any backwardness or embarrass- 
ment. He says be is to pay us out of his 
bank, for he is a banker, two hundred 
pounds every quarter! Think of that, 
mamma I more tnan we have had for some 
time a year, since " — 

*• Yes, dear, since we lost him who was 
our — every thing, we have had barely more 
than my pittance — hardly a hundred a 
year. Yes, it must be a great change for 
you, Ruth." 

^ Indeed it is. How thankful I am I 
And I have been thinking of the pony and 
little carria^ we must have. I shall drive 
you out every day, mother ; and then we 
must have a man to take care of both, and 
look after the <mrden and field." 

" You seem to have thoucrht of every 
thing, Ruth dear," said Mrs. Maxwell, 
watching the bright, h:ippy expression of 
Ruth's animated countenance, and half 
envying her the capacity of such enjoy- 
ment as she evidently experienced in the 
exercise of her new power. And then the 
lonely woman sighed as she thought, " He 
must have thought her very sweet and 
pretty." 

Meanwhile, the object of her thoughts 
and inqiiiries was pursuing the even tenor 
of his quiet way after he lett Miss Maxwell's 
house, and walldng through the town, made 
some calls of a business nature ; then, alter- 
ing his direction, he left the precincts of the 
town, and struck out into a path that led 
across some fields quite into the country. 
He did not proceed very far in that direc- 
tion ; for the fields led him by a short cut 
into a high road, and following that for a 
few yards, soon came in sight of an old- 
fashioned house that stood within its own 
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grounds, but was approached throuprh a gate 
tiiat stood not many yards distant from the 
tnansion itself. 

There was no pretension about the place. 
It was by no means a large house, nor were 
the grounds of any extent. Still there was 
an air of unmistakable comfort about the 
whole habitation and its surroundings. It 
was thoroughly well kept : the trees and 
ehrubs had all a cared*for air ; and the gar- 
den, which was partly visible on one side, 
was resplendent, even at that late season, 
with every brilliant color that could be col- 
lected together in the flowery department. 
The house was of red brick» most becom- 
ingly discolored with age ; and the windows' 
were all casements, but bright and large 
and cheerful-looking. 

Mr. Penrose walked up to the porch, and 
rang the bell, which immediately responded 
in a deep, sonorous tone to the visitor's 
touch ; and, before it had toiled out its sum- 
mons, a servant appeared at the door. To 
the question, ** Is Lady Cunliffe at home ? " 
a speedy affimative was returned, the man 
adding, — 

" My lady is in the garden, sir, if you 
like to walk in there ; or shall I go and tell 
her you are here ? " 

*^ No, thank you, Stevens, I will not brinj; 
Lady Cunliffe in. I shall find her soon, I 
dare say." 

Mr. Penrose had not very far to walk 
before he discovered the object of his search 
not many yards from the house. The lady 
sought by the young man was not of a form 
to make walking a very suitable or pleas- 
urable occupation ; neither was the general 
costume or appearance of the said lady such 
as young men like Mr. Penrose are wont to 
seek for in those with whom they desire 
the enjoyment of a sweet summer's evening 
stroll in such a beautiful garden as that 
in which this meeting occurred. Lady 
Cunliffe looked round, on hearing the ap- 
proaching steps, and with a beaming smile 
welcomed her visitor. It was a good- 
natured face that was displayed, but belong- 
ing to one who was of no uncertain age. 
Indeed, Lady Cunliffe never desired to be 
thought any age but that which her bap- 
tismal register proclaimed her; althouij^h 
her style of dress might have given a dif- 
ferent impression to any one seeing the 
lady for the first time. The love of bright 
colors displayed in her garden seemed to be 
extended to a rival dismay on her own per- 
son; and certainly Lady Cunliffe's rotund 
figure, and moon-like face, which was sal- 
low in complexion, with small, dark, bead- 
like eyes, did not set off* her gay attire to 
much advantage. 



She was, when Mr. Penrose approached, 
sauntering slowly down a grass terrace, on 
which stood ornamental vases, with bril- 
liantly tinted exotic plants, and apparently 
gazing with fond admiration on their many- 
colored hues of varied loveliness. She was 
not alone; for she leant*, with no little 
weight, on the arm of another lady, who in 
person and general physique afforded as 
strange a contrast to ner own ball-like fig- 
ure as could well be imagined^ 

Miss "Wheeler, Lady Cunliffe*s compan- 
ion, was tall and thin, with a care-worn 
countenance, which might have been good- 
looking in former days, but was now only 
remarkable for its expression of cold apa- 
thetic indifference as reo^arded thino^s and 
persons in generaL She seemed, however, 
to be regarded with perfect toleration by her 
good-natured patroness. Lady Cunliffe 
had been twice married in India, — first to 
an English officer, and afterwards to an 
Indian judge. She had lived but little in 
England since her widowhood, and was 
rather a novice in English society. Her 
acquaintance i^ith Mr. Penrose did not d:xte 
above a year back, when they met at Baden, 
and became — thanks to the lady's uncere- 
monious cordiality and other circumstances 
— rather more intimate than the length of 
their acquaintance and difference of age 
seemed to render likely. Lady Cunliffe 
extended a plump little hand, ungloved and 
covered with gems of unusual bri^jhtness ; 
then, smiling with peculiar complacency, 
observed, — 

" I have been expecting you all the 
morning. Weill what news do you 
bring?" 

Mr. Penrose glanced in the direction of 
the companion, and replied, — 

"Nothing beyond the bare fact of an 
arrival, and consequent bustle of settling." 

" Well, but vou were not in a bustle too, 
I suppose ; so t suppose you can relate your 
general impressions ? " 

Then, as Mr. Penrose still hesitated, and 
again looked at Miss Wheeler, Lady Cun- 
liffe exclaimed, — 

"Oh! it's Sophy you are thinking of! 
Never mind her; she won't be jealous — at 
least, I hope not — if you praise my niece 
ever so much, nor shall I be greatly hurt or 
distressed if you do not see cause to do so. 
My feelings are at present in a very neutral 
state. My poor sister's child is a perfect 
stranger to me." 

" Yes, I am quite aware of that ; but it 
is to be hoped you will soon become ac- 
quainted now." 

" You advise me ? *' 

Mr. Penrose smiled — he rarely laughed* 
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" Yes, certainly, if you require any ad- 
vice on such a subject." 

" Well, you know Miss Maxwell, and I 
do not ; and perhaps she may not like an 
old Indian aunt turning up so unexpectedly 
— eh?" 

"If you really ask my opinion on that 
subject, I should say that in Miss MrixweU's 
case the acquisition of a near relative must 
be a very pleasant event to her." 

** Be the relation what she may ? And 
many people do not like their near rela- 
tions. I am sure I have found it so in the 
course of my many years' experience in 
this wicked world : happy you, Mr. Pen- 
rose, if the idea is new to you." 

" And yet, Lady Cunliffe, you are anx- 
ious to hear of this young lady, because 
she is a near relative." 

" Very true ; but that is no reason that 
when I see her I shall like her, or she will 
like me, — eh ? " 

'• I think you may venture to make the 
experiment without any serious misgivings 
as to the results." 

" Oh 1 that* means, you do think her 
rather nice V " 

" It is of more consequence what you 
think of Miss Maxwell than what I do." 

" Of course it is ; but I relied much on 
your opinion after you had seen her ; and, 
It seems, you decline giving one." 

** Well, I can fairly advise you to go, and 
judge for yourself. As far as outward ap- 
pearance goes, you can have no reason to 
be disappointed." 

" Well, that is something like an opinion, 
and a favorable one, as far as it poes ; but, 
tell me, did she say any thing about me Y 
Will she expect me to call upon her ? " 

" As far as I know, she is not aware of 
your existence ; and I left the pleasant task 
of announcing it to yourself." 

Lady Cunliffe stopped in the midst of 
her slow walk iiowards the house, and, look- 
ing up in Mr. Penrose's face, laughed mer- 
rily, her little eyes twinkling with mirth, 
as she repeated, — 

" Pleasant task of announcing it 1 Well, 
I hope it will be pleasant. I only wish she 
had Deen a young man instead of a young 
lady. I always can get on so much better 
with them : I have been so much more 
used to them and their ways. If you had 
been Miss Penrose instead of Mr., I should 
never have been acquainted with you at 
Baden, or have heard any thing of poor 
Mary's child. You are not her cousin, I 
suppose, only next door to it? " 

" Our relationship certainly wiU . not 
stand the test of any strict investigatibhV' 
though her aunt was minq. by marriage, 



and my uncle was hers in the same 
way." 

" That will do ; I see it all : connected, 
not related." 

"Exactly." 

" Well, come in and sit down. How 
tired I am with walkin^c and talking; I ** 
said the lady, as she reached the door 
which stood open into the garden, and led 
into a pretty, rather spacious drawing-room, 
where the mistress's taste for bright color- 
ing and luxurious surroundings of every 
kind was amply displayed, especially in the 
variety of easy and curiously-shaped loun- 
ging-chairs and couches of all descriptions, 
with their brilliant and costly coverings of 
different kinds. A large fire burnt on a low, 
wide hearth, which, with the open door and 
windows, made a pleasant atmosphere in 
the comfortable looking apartment. There 
were large and handsome Indian screens, 
placed so as temper both the heat from the 
fire and the draught from the windows. It 
was within a cosey nook formed by one of 
these screens, and upon an inviting-looking 
couch placed there, that the lady of the 
house hastened to bestow her plump per- 
son ; and then calling to Miss Wheeler to 
fetch her an eider-down couvre-pied, and to 
place two or three cushions, with ^ view 
to her special comfort, she told her she must 
be tired of toddling all the morning about 
with her, and she had better go and amuse 
herself till dinner-time. 

" And now, my good friend," said the 
lady, as she threw herself back with a sigh 
of relief on to her luxurious couch, " tell 
me more of my new relation. I have sent 
Sophy away for the time being." 

*' What do you particularly wish to 
know, Lady Cunliffe r I think I told you 
all I can upon so very short an acquaintance 
with Miss Maxwell. She is sood-lookins 
and lady-like, and apparently well-disposed, 
but I can only vouch in reality for her good 
face and figure." 

" How wonderfully precise and particu- 
lar you are, mon ami ! I want you to tell 
me something of her relations with that 
other lady, — her step-mother." 

" I only saw them together for a moment, 
when they arrived the first evening, and 
when it was very evident they could both 
have dispensed with my company. From 
the little I saw, I imagine they are on very 
good terms together." 

"It looks Tike it — their coming here 
together ; but I want to know if the Beau- 
monts are likely to welcome tlieir new 
relations." . 

* Mr. Pen;pose'8 countenance clouded over 
,a little as he answered, — 
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" I can tell you nothing on that subject. 
XiOuis Beaumont is the most reserved man 
breathing." 

" But you know him intimately." 

" Yes ; strange to say, we are intimate 
in a way : but you know our acquaintance 
was made abroad, where intimacy, like 
fruits and flowers, ripens and expands more 
quickly than in our cold, capricious climate, 
"ies ; we became tolerably intimate during 
an excursion, when we first met on the 
Alps." 

" And Mr. Beaumont discovered vou 

■r 

iverethe better mountaineer of the two? " 
laughed the recumbent lady. 

*• Perhaps so ; but I was two years his 
senior, and had in that time gained the 
experience he lacked." 

*' Well ! and he never spoke to you of 
Lis mother ? " 

" Never, at that time or since." 

" And his sister, that handsome girl I 
saw at Baden, — has she no maternal long- 
ings ? " 

" Indeed, I cannot tell you. Lady Cun- 
liffe ; for she never confided them to me. 
And now I must say good-by. I have an 
engagement." 



CHAPTER IX. 

The lady of the " Bower " (for so was 
Lady CunlilFe's house called) remained for 
some time after the departure of her visitor, 
plunged in a profound reverie, till she was 
roused by the entrance of her companion, 
who stood by the side of the sofa, quietly 
remarking, — 

" So you are not dressed yet. Lady Cun- 
liffe, and the bell must have rung half an 
hour ago. Dinner must be quite ready." 

" Dear me, did it ? I never heard it I 
Dinner's always ready, I think." 

*' That is lucky for those who are ready 
for it," said Miss Wheeler. 

"Meaning you are hungry. Goodness, 
Sophy, how I envy you I I wish I was 
hungry ! but I never am, unless it so hap- 
pens by chance that I can get nothing to 
eat, — at least, nothing I care about." 

" Well, that is not likely to be the case 
in your own house, unless you wait till 
every thing is spoilt ; and then that may 
chance to give you an appetite, as well as 
increase mine." 

Lady Cunliffe laughed good-naturedly, 
and then said, — 

" I have half a mind not to dress to^ 
only that will offend Madem^j 
and if I do, I shall spoil th 
affront Mon&teur le Maitre.*7 




" Well, your choice is between two evils ; 
so I would choose the lesser. Don't dress 
to-day, and let me ring, and order dinner 
at once." 

Lady Cunliffe, however, decided on a 
compromise between the two propositions ; 
and, after a slight change of toilet, the 
recherche Tepa.st was served without delay, 
and all parties propitiated. When the lady 
and her companion were alone over the 
dessert. Lady Cunliffe began to unburden 
her mind of the various thoughts that had 
been conflicting there ever since her inter- 
view with Mr. Penrose. She was quite 
aware she had not a very sympathizing 
auditor ; still, it was better to talk to a living, 
breathing figure than to herself; and Lady 
Cunliffe was eminently sociable. 'She liked 
to communicate her own sentiments, and, if 
possible, elicit those of others. So she 
began, rather incoherently, — 

" I cannot make out what made him run 
away in such a hurry." 

" A hurry I " repeated Miss Wheeler, in 
an accent of surprise. " Why, I thought 
Mr. Penrose would never go ! He was here 
more than an hour. I saw him walk down 
the road, and of course supposed you would 
go and dress then." 

"Ko*; I forgot all about dressing, and 
dinner, and every thing. I was wondering 
why Mr. Penrose started off the moment I 
began to ask about Miss Beaumont." 

" Perhaps he is in love with her, and 
was afraid you would find it out." 

" No 1 do you think so ? I never thought 
of that : indeed, I had something else in 
mv mind, but never mind that. What do 
you think of my niece, Sophy ? " 

" I never heard of Miss Maxwell's ex- 
istence till a week ago," replied her com- 
panion, with a stony countenance. 

Lady Cunliffe glanced quickly into Miss 
Wheeler's face, then smiled at what she 
saw, or fancied she saw, there as she con- 
tinued, — 

" But you are likely to hear a great deal 
more for the future, Sophy Wheeler." 

** Yes, I suppose so. How hot the fire 
is ! " said the lady in reply, pushing her 
chair back rather abruptly. 

"Well, then, we will go into the next 
room," observed her patroness, changing 
the room, but not the subject, as she said, 
" It is very strange that I should never have 
had any tidings of poor Mary's child till I 
made the acquaintance of this Mr. Penrose 
at Baden last year, and he told me of his 
ction with the Maxwells. You know 
linger sister, married an army- 
ame ; but I was older, and 
e. I never saw her hus- 
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band ; and as she died the following year, 
and Mr. Maxwell went to England, and 
took the baby with him, we quite lost sight 
of them all ; and we heard that Kenneth 
Maxwell soon after made a great match, 
and cut all his old friends and relations." 

" Perhaps they cut him," replied Miss 
Wheeler ; " things are often so misrepre- 
sented." 

".You need not tell me that, Sophy; but 
I was quite out of the way of hearing aiiy 
thing about the business till, as it chanced 
at Baden-Baden last year, I lighted both 
on the Beaumonts and Mr. John Penrose, 
whose uncle married Kenneth Maxwell's 
only sister." 

" And, as far as I understand matters, 
this uncle or aunt has left Miss Maxwell a 
great heiress ? That was what I understood 
when I just heard the subject discussed 
about a week ago. How strange she should 
come to the very, place where you are 
settled I " 

" Not at all. For, though I said nothing 
about it at the time, I acted on a hint Mr. 
Penrose gave me at Badeh, that she was 
likely to come into some property here ; but 
he is so cautious, he never spoke openly on 
the subject till about a week ago." 

" I suppose he thought something might 
happen betwixt this and then. But what 
have the Beaumonts to do with the mat- 
ter?" asked her companion, roused to an 
unwonted degree of interest in her patron- 
ess's communication. 

" Oh ! don't you know it was Mr. Beau- 
mont's mother who married Mr. Maxwell, 
and mortally offended her first husband's 
family in so doing." 

" Then I was right ; it was Mr. Maxwell 
who was cut, and not he who discarded all 
his relations," observed Miss Wheeler, in 
an accent of stony satisfaction. 

" Yes, that is, or was, the state of the 
case, I suppose. But now, what must we 
do about my niece ? " 

" Go and see her, in the first place," an- 
swered Miss Sophy, adding, " I do not see 
any thing else to be done, or what there is 
to perplex you on the occasion." 

Lady Cunliffe made no reply for a min- 
ute or two, and just rose from the easy- 
chair in which she had ensconced herself; 
then took a turn or two up and down the 
room, and finally came and stood opposite to 
Miss Wheeler, who raised her eyes from 
her work, whilst her patroness said, — 

" Of course I mean to go and see my 
niece; but, it is natural I should wish to 
hear what she is like first." 

** I should think you were more likely to 
arrive at that conclusion by seeing her 



yourself than trusting to the report of 
others." 

" You are right, Sophy ; we will go to- 
morrow. Now give me some music before 
I go to bed, — one of Mendelssohn's songs 
without words." 

The obedient companion arose at that 
bidding; and it was almost startling and 
strange to hear the exquisite music that 
proceeded fix>m those rijjid-looking fingers 
and those stony lips. Who could believe 
those thrilling accents could be born of 
them, or of the soul that dwelt within! 
For a brief half hour Sophy Wheeler was a 
changed creature, all harmony and pathos 
and sweetness ; the very expression of her 
countenance became changed. All its dul* 
ness and apathy had vanished as if by mag- 
ic, and you felt you were in the presence of 
one gifted with a great talent. Suddenly 
the sounds ceased ; for Lady Cunliffe, spite 
of her almost passionate love of music, had 
begun to mingle the sweet sounds with her 
shadowy visions. Her head had fallen back 
on the sofl cushions, her eyes were closed ; 
and, though a smile still lingered on her 
lips, it was evident that she slept. 

The little noise of rising and closing the 
piano roused the lady from her light slum- 
bers, and she exclaimed, on seeing Miss 
Wheeler walking across the room to a side- 
table, where the bed-candlesticks' were 
placed, — 

" What, tired already, Sophy ? " 

"Not sooner than, you. Lady Cunliffe," 
replied the companion, with a half-smile; 
adding, "But it is really time to go to 
sleep in earnest ; so let me light your candle, 
and ring for Zoe." 

To that proposition, which appeared to 
be the usual programme at that time of 
night, there was no opposition, and the lady 
of the Bower and her companion eacn 
sought their separate apartments. Lady 
Cunliffe's was, as may be supposed, a very 
luxurious one, well furnished, and supplied 
with every costly appendage that her for- 
eign, as well as English, experience deemed 
essential to her comfort and convenience ; 
and there, for the pi*esent, we may leave 
her to sleep on, and wander undisturbed in 
that mystic and unapproachable land of 
dreams into which she speedily entered. 

Scarcely less luxurious was that other 
apartment, only a few doors distant, where 
Lady Cunliffe's companion and musical pro^ 
iegee sought her repose also that same night; 
but very different were the reveries of the 
two women who had just parted, and who 
for the last ten years had been passing their 
lives together. Miss AVheeler entered her 
room with an expression of dreary disgust 
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upon her face, relieved a moment after by 
one of apathetic weariness. She approached 
ner toilet table with an air of languid in- 
difference, and lighted the two tall candles 
which, in their silver state, stood on each 
side of the large mirror, which at that mo- 
ment reflected the figure and face of Uie 
woman so employed. As she bent forward 
to adjust something, a rose in water on 
the table, she glanced upwards, and caught 
the reflection of her own soured and discon- 
tented countenance. At that sight, she 
dashed the flower from the vase, where she 
had carefully placed it, saying, in a low, 
muttering tone, — 

"Faded! faded 1 Why should it be 
preserved ? All its beauty and freshness 
and sweetness is gone ; far better to let it 
perish thus than try and keep it alive in 
that gilded vase, to die a more lingering 
death. And yet," she added, as she sat 
down, and looked more steadily on her- 
self in the glass — " that poor flower is not 
half so faded before its time as that mis- 
erable face! How could it have been 
pretty once? and how could its possessor 
nave been loved and cared for on account 
of its freshness and attractiveness ? Sophy 
Wheeler, you must be dreaming surely; 
and all tliose recollections must belong to 
some other person, or to some former exist- 
ence ! I wonder what truth there is in the 
philosophy which counts such dreams as 
realities? It is rather a pleasant conceit, 
at all events; only when I pass into my 
next existence, under whatever form it 
should be developed, I should like to retain 
sufficient recollection of my former self to 
have the satisfaction of comparing my ex- 
periences, and deriving some benefit or com- 
fort from their relative degrees of good and 
evil 1 Heigh-ho ! I wonder what this new 
whim of a niece will turn out ? My lady is 
so indolent, that I see she already dreads 
the excitement of a meeting, with all the 
family retrospections that it will entail. 
And yet the poor woman is too tender- 
hearted at bottom not to be prepared to go 
through any fuss and fatigue consequent on 
so interesting an occasion. I wonder what 
Mr. Penrose thinks of it all ? She took the 
trouble of assuring him that I should not be 
jealous if he praised Miss Maxwell ever so 
much I It was kind of her to vouch for any 
amiable feelings on my part. Well, we 
shall see I" 

And then this low-toned soliloquy came 
abruptly to an end, as a sharp little rap was 
heard at Miss Wheeler's door ; and, upon the 
accustomed " entrez" a voice said, — 

" Can I do any thing for Mademoiselle ? 
Madame dort " — 



" What, asleep already? Yes ; come in 
Zoe, and brush my hair. I like to be waited 
on, as you know." 

" Then, comfortably establishing herself, 
in an easy-chair, with her white peignoir 
wrapped around her, Sophy Wheeler loos- 
ened ner still abundant, long, dark hair, and 
submitted it to the dexterous hands of the 
clever and good-natured Frenchwoman, 
who, for the sake of a prolonged chat in 
hernative tongue with her lady's compan- 
ion, was perfectly willing, at occasional 
times and seasons, to tender her ready as- 
sistance ; and, thus occupied, we will leave 
them for the present. 

Meanwhile, during that eventful first day 
of possession to Rum Maxwell, no whisper 
however remote, had reached her of a rela- 
tion waiting wilJi impatience to become ac- 
quainted with her sister's only ^hild. Her 
step-mother had indeed vaguely suggested, 
that when she became prosperous, and, to 
a certain extent, wealthy, possibly unheard 
of relations might spnng to light, and 
claim a place in her kind recollection. 

Mrs. Maxwell, however, only spoke at 
random. She ha^ never heard her second 
husband speak of his girl-wife, whom he 
had wedded and lost so early. By the 
same instinct, Mrs. Maxwell never revert- 
ed to her years of first married life. She 
was well contented to adopt as her own the 
little girl who was too young to remember 
her own mother, and who clung so lovingly 
to herself. She and her husband were all 
the world to each other ; and, from the day 
they had married, they seemed content to 
ignore that they had either of them ever 
lived or loved until that day. Mrs Max- 
well's entire rejection by her first husband's 
family, and the deprivation of her children, 
had served to strengthen the bands that 
united her to her second husband, making 
her so entirely dependent on his love and 
protection. If her idle words could have 
had any latent signification, it might have 
been in reference to the Penrose family, 
which, although not related, stood natur- 
ally in the light of connections ; and she 
might possibly have supposed that there 
might be other members, besides the John 
Penrose so conspicuously and unpleasantly 
mixed up in all Ruth's present and future 
proceedings. 

Mrs. Maxwell might also have felt 
the possibility of some horde of Scotch 
cousins, of whose existence she, in her 
state of poverty, had never heard, but 
whose recollections and cousinly instincts 
might be quickened and brought to li^ht 
by the rumor of her step-daughter's pros- 
I perity and possessions. Such, however^ 
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bad not proved the case in the first inter- 
view which had already taken place with 
Mr. Penrose. He had confined himself 
entirely to plain matter-of-fact business. 
Neither he nor Ruth had made any more 
advance towards intimacy, or even ac- 
quaintanceship, tiian if he had been thei 
lawyer pur et simple, without any admix- 
ture of the friend and relation, which Ruth 
was only too ready and well-pleased to 
acknowledge, in speaking of his visit to her 
step-mother. It is very certain that Mr. 
Penrose, on that occasion, made no men- 
tion of the aunt then hovering in the back- 
ground, and ready and even eager to claim 
her relationship, as soon as she should hear 
his report of encouragement for which it 
must be confessed Lady CunlifTe was look- 
ing rather nervously. She longed to seek 
her sister Mary*s child, and yet she feared 
that child might say, " You never sought 
me when I was poor, and wanted f lends ; 
and now I am rich and independent, you 
wish to claim me almost as a child of 
your own 1 " 

It was very true that Lady Cunliffe could 
answer, she had passed many, many years 
of her life in India, and had never received 
the slightest intimation that her sister's 
child was living. She had had other sis- 
ter's: two had married and died, and left 
no living children ; and one to whom she had 
been greatly attacherl had died in early 
youth. She had fancied herself left quite 
alone in the world ; and, it was supposed, 
had partly adopted a girl who originally 
came to her as companion, and was the 
daughter of an officer and friend of her first 
husband, who had l^astily married a girl 
who came out to India for that purpose, and 
who had previously been on the stage. She 
was rather pretty, with a fine voice ; but it 
was an ill-assorted union. She left him, and 
died early, whilst her little girl was left to 
be brought up as she might be. Her father 
sent her to a foreign school, and, after some 
time, left her an uncared-for orphan to fight 
the hard battle of life with nothing: but a 
certain amount of talent and good looks. 

After a time it happened, under peculiar 
circumstances, that Miss Wheeler crossed 
Lady Cunliffe's path, who, knowing all her 
family history, took her into safe keeping, 
providing her with a home, and, with her 
Sophy, had been contented faute de mietix, 
to pass the last ten years of her life. 



CHAPTER X. 

It was the morning^ after his visit to the 
" Bower " that Mr. rernose paid another 



visit in a different direction. It was to 
Harewood Park, where he had an engage- 
ment to shoot and to dine afterwards. He 
went early, and found the party in the 
house still assembled in the breakfast-room. 
Mrs. Nelson was seated at the head of the 
table as tea-maker, a post Maude Beaumont 
was but too happy to cede to her, though, on 
other occasions, she took the head of her 
brother's table. On the morning in ques- 
tion, though breakfast seemed for the roost 
part over, there were little groups of talk- 
ers scattered over the spacious apartment, 
some still lingering by the table, though 
their occupation there was gone. There 
were no lady guests, only those of the fami- 
ly being present, but several gentlemen who 
were either staying in the house, or who, 
like Mr. Penrose, were invited for shooting 
that morning. 

The new-comer received a very cordial 
welcome, not only from the master of the 
house, but also from all present ; for Mr. 
Penrose was well-known, and generally 
liked in that neijjhborhood. Althousch he 
was a brewer as well as a banker, it did not 
seem to militate against his social position ; 
for he had the reputation of being very rich, 
and had tact and talent enou^i to make his 
way in any society into which nis fate might 
lead him. On the present occasion, after 
exchanging a few words with Mr. Beau- 
mont and some of the men who were in the 
room, he sought a vacant chair which hap- 
pened to be pkiced within easy reach of 
the two young ladies of the house, who 
were talking with some animation to a mid- 
dle-aged gentleman who stood before them 
in a listening attitude, and at last re- 
marked, — 

" Well, of course a story loses nothing in 
passing through half a dozen mouths ; but 
it seems there has not been quite at much 
exaggeratiofi as usual in the present case.** 

" It could hardly have been made worse 
than it was ! " said Miss Powys. 

" I think it might," replied Miss Bt^au- 
mont,with as light shudder ; addRhg, " Only 
think, Gwen, if that brave girl had not been 
at hand, what would have become of 
you ? " 

" Oh 1 perhaps some one else would have 
come to the rescue. There were plenty of 
porters, or people of some sort, about wait- 
ing the arrival of the train." 

" We cannot answer for what might have 
been: we only know what was, and that 
was, Miss Powys was in great danger, and a 
wonderful young lady stepped in, and, it 
appears, rescued her out of it, at great 
peril to herself. So all Miss Powys's fi'iends 
are bound to feel grateful to this young lady 
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forevermore. Bat where is she, and who 
can she be ? *' 

" Ah 1 that is just what we want to know ; 
and if you, Sir Digby, could help us to trace 
this brave girl, Gwen and I shall be eter- 
nally obliged to you." 

Sir Digby Ferrers glanced up quickly 
into the animated face of Maude Beaumont 
as she said this, and, despite of his five and 
forty years, looked as if he would have 
veiftured much to secure the promised guer- 
don ; but he answered quietly enough, — 

" Cannot you give me any clew whereby 
to trace the lady ? I suppose, Miss Powys, 
you were not in a state to make many ob- 
servations yourself after your adventure ? " 

" I should think not ; but, though I was 
much more frightened than hurt, I am afraid 
I was too self^ngrossed to have many 
thoughts except for mv own preservation ; 
besides, it was too dark to be able to dis- 
tinguish any thing very correctly, and that 
was the cause of it all." 

" What, the darkness? " 

" Yes ; if it had not been so dark I should 
never have been so stupid as to miss my 
footing ; and, if it had not been for that, I 
should have have had some clearer ideas 
respecting my friend in need. But I dare 
Bay Maude observed her." 

" Only for a moment. I just saw a tall 
girl, with a pale, frightened face, helping to 
support you into the waiting-room ; but my 
thoughts were quite bewildered, and, before 
I could at all understand the state of affairs, 
she had vanished. But Louis went after 
her, and saw her, he said, just as the train 
was starting. Oh 1 come here, Louis, and 
tell Sir Digby all about our adventure the 
other night." 

Mr. Beaumont at that moment had saun- 
tered near, and the two girls appealed to 
him as to the impression produced by the 
slight glimpse he had had of the young lady 
to whom they all owed so much. 

" I am sorry to say I was too late to say 
more than a very few words. I just saw the 
young lady and an elderly one — her mother 
probably — get into the train ; and, though 
I hurried after them, it was the barest 
ghost of a speech I could find time to make 
before they were off." 

" But you saw the lady, Beaumont ? " 
asked Mr. Penrose from the background, 
where he had been sitting, an attentive 
auditor, and from whence he had addressed 
a few questions for his own especial benefit, 
although a casual meeting the day before 
had put him in possession of the leading 
facts of Gwendoline's adventure at the rail- 
way station the preceding evening. 

"Yes, I saw her by lamplight, so you 
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must not expect a very accurate or detailed 
account of either the young or the old 
lady's appearance, as they sat in the car- 
riage and exchanged a few words with me 
in answer to my acknowledgments, just as 
the train was beginning to move on." 

" But you would know her again, Louis ? 
asked his sister. 

** Perhaps I might ; perhaps I might not, 
replied the young man evasively ; "and I 
do not see much chance of meeting them 
again : they were evidently strangers on a 
journey, and have passed on their way." 

" I don't see that at all," said Miss Powys. 
** One is always meeting people over and 
over again when one least expects. Don't 
you remember that queer family, Maude, 
we were always falling in with abroad, and 
then one day we met them at the top of 
Cader Idris, in Wales ? " 

" Oh, yes, I remember I and yet we 
never knew who they were, or whence 
they came, or whither they were going ; and 
yet wie seemed quite well acquainted," re- 
plied Maude, laughing. 

" Yes, we were fated to meet, it seems ; 
and so, no doubt, if the fates decree it, we 
shall fall in again with my young lady. I 
can't help fancying she is something or 
other of a fate to me, by the strange chance 
that brought us together so luckily for me. 
Oh, yes I Idare say we shall meet in due 
time again. What do you think, Mr. Pen- 
rose ? " said Gwendoline, suddenly address- 
ing him. 

"That it is quite £ime we should be 
moving. Miss Powys. It is getting late ; 
and " — 

" And you are tired of hearing the story 
of my wonderful escape — is it not so, Mr. 
Penrose ? " 

" You forget I heard something of it 
before; so I have exhausted all the first 
freshness of my feelings on the occasion." 

" Well, it was new, at all events, to Sir 
Digby, and he seemed to consider it a very 
thrilling tale ; but you need not have come 
and listened to it over again, Mr. Penrose, 
if vou are so tired : of hearing all about 
it." 

" No, I was not tired ; I was onlv waiting 
till you had finished, to tell you I have half 
an idea as to who the lady probably is ; but 
I am not quite sure, so please do not pro- 
claim the fact until I am more certain." 

Mr. Penrose lowered his voice at the con- 
clusion of his sentence, as if he wished to 
confide his supposition to Miss Powys's ears 
alone ; and it happened that no one else 
heard him but her, — the rest of the party 
were moving off, the men taking up their 
hats, and putting on their gloves, and fol* 
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lowing their host, who was abready leaving 
the room. 

Sir Digby Ferrers still lingered by Miss 
Beaumont, his ostensible object seeming to 
be to persuade her to come with the lunch- 
eon that was ordered, to meet the shooters 
at an appointed spot. 

'* Do come, Miss Beaumont," pleaded he, 
en partant ; " we shall be awfully disap- 
pointed if you fail, as I think you half prom- 
ised on the occasion." 

*' Well, I shall come, perhaps, as Louis 
makes such a point of it ; but Gwen and I 
wanted to go in another direction." 

" Can't you do both ? " 

" I fear not ; but I won't disappoint — 
Louis." 

" Ah 1 I did hope you were going to 
say"-. 

"What?" asked the girl innocently; 
adding, in an indifferent tone, " But you 
will be quite too late. Sir Digby; and I 
have told you that you will very likely see 
us with the luncheon." 

" Then I will ask no more at present, 
and look forward to two o'clock." 

And with a slight bow to Mrs. Nelson, 
Sir Digby Ferrers took himself out of the 
room. As the door closed upon him, 
Gwendoline looked towards her cousin 
and lauf^hed. 

" He is gettinor very desperate, Maude." 

" Is he V " replied Maude. 

" Indeed he is," said Gwendoline more 
earnestly; adding, "I could not help ob- 
serving him, and — and — I am quite sure, 
Maude, it will be your own fault if you are 
not the lady of Ferrers Abbey within a 
very short time." 

** Well, Gwen^ you have left out the 
principal item." 

" What do you mean, Maude ? " 

" Of course you know I mean yon can 
marry Sir Digby Ferrers any day you 

^* What ! a man old enough to be my 
father?" 

" If you- don't object to that, I do not see 
that any one else can. Besides, he would 
be a young papa with grown-up daugh- 
ters." 

" Not at all ; and I do wish, Gwen, you 
would not be so anxious to provide me with 
a husband, or rather an estate, as I am sure, 
in this case, it is that fine place of Sir 
Digby's that yqu consider the most eligible 
part of the match you have concocted." 

" I did not concoct it, as you call it, 
Maude. Sir Digby is evidently paying you 
great attention, and you seem to like talk- 
ing to him very well." 

" And why should I not * talk ' to any 



man, young or old, who comes to my 
brother's house, without being suspected of 
having designs on his place or himself? " 

" Now, Maudie, I can't talk to you when 
once you mount your high horse in that 
way. You know I am no match in conver- 
sation with you on those occasions ; but I 
only know what I know, and see what I 
see, and think " — 

" A good deal of nonsense, my dearest 
cousin," replied Maude, laughing. " So 
now, please leave Sir Digby to his own 
devices, and me in the full enjoyment of 
the freedom I prize so highly, and come 
and practise some of those new duets that 
came yesterday evening; for I am all impa- 
tience to try them." 

Gwendoline Powys rose with something 
like a sigh from the easy couch where she 
had thrown herself after the gentlemen's 
departure, but followed obediently in her 
cousin's wake, as it had always been her 
custom from earliest childhood to do ; and, 
giving up her intended occupation that 
morning, did as she was desired ; for Gwen- 
doline was all softness and sweetness, 
though sometimes a little capricious and 
fanciful, as became so petted and perfect a 
creature. She was by nature bright and 
lively. Though her spirits had suffered 
severely from her home sorrows and trials, 
yet she was at that time nearly restored 
to her usual cheerfulness and powers of 
enjoyment. 

Maude Beaumont's character, like her 
external form, was cast in a firmer, stronger 
mould than that of her more fragile cousin. 
There were certain qualities which lay as 
yet almost undeveloped, possibly tending 
either to good or evil*, as the varied casual- 
ties of life might bring them into exercise. 
Still it must be acknowledged that Maude, 
with some little defects botn of temper and 
training, was a very fascinating person. 
Her strong affection for Gwendoline was 
blended with a degree of almost motherly 
love and care, that was very touching in its 
manifestation at times. That Gwendoline 
should be her sister as well as cousin, was 
as much the desire of one girl as of the 
other. Miss Powys, indeed, never doubted 
for a moment that she was the destined as 
well as chosen wife of her cousin Louis. 
Perhaps the sentiment was the stronger on 
her part, as it had only sprung into existence 
within the last two years of her orphanage. 
Those all-important years had brought her 
near in every way to her charming cousin. 
And it was in the course of them that his 
whole bearing towards her had so chanfred. 
From the indifference with which in his 
young manhood he had looked upon his 
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little cousin (not more than a child to him), 
be had suddenly awoke into a perception 
of her exceeding beauty and sweetness, and, 
what was more, of her entire dependence 
upon himself. He was her appointed guard- 
ian, her protector ; and how could he fail at 
his age, under such circumstances, to be in 
some sort her lover also ? Gwendoline had 
0ven her whole heart to her cousin. She 
knew that she was beautiful — that she was 
rich — that she was an object of general 
love and admiration ; and she rejoiced in 
the knowledge, because she thought she was 
so much more worthy of her cousin Louis. 
She never dreamt of flirting or finding 
pleasure in the devotion of others ; for she 
believed that Louis loved her. He had never 
asked her to be his wife, but there was 
plenty of time for that; and she fancied he 
loved and preferred her to all the world. 
Yes, even to his Sister Maude ; for he some- 
times found fault with her independence of 
opinion, and a certain tone of haughtiness 
which was natural to her, and so different 
from the yielding sweetness of Gwendo- 
line's temper, which never galled him by 
word or deed, and was, indeed, the model 
of that womanly loveliness which he 
always extolled so much, and desired to 
see Maude imitate. 

It may be said in a passing word, in re- 
gard to Mr. Beaumont himself that bis own 
disposition was very similar to his sister's, 
in many respects j but, though genuine and 
true by nature, he was less open to convic- 
tion than she was. Still the brother and 
sister were, in their respective ways, much 
attached to each other : Maude on her part 
believing in her brother with a blind and 
devoted partiality that made her ignore any 
shortcomings on his side; whUst he ac- 
cepted the worship of the two girls, almost 
ignoring its extent, and never attempting 
to anaJyze its quality. 



CHAPTER XI. 

It was not very long before Ruth Max- 
well was enlightened as to her existing re- 
lationship with Lady CunlifFe. A very few 
days had elapsed since their arrival, be- 
ibre Ruth and her step-mother began to 
settle down in their new abode, and feel 
themselves at home there. Mrs. Maxwell, 
too, was much calmer in spirit than when 
she first came. The perturbation of her 
mind had given place to a sort of uneasy 
resignation. It was the feeling of waiting 
for what coming events might have in 
store for her. The future was no longer 



wholly blank. There were two living forms 
and figures that stood out with a marked 
prominence from the shadowy cloud which 
surrounded them. And yet though both the 
faces and figures were veiled from her anx- 
ious gaze, she*knew they were those of her 
living, breathing children. No airy spectres, 
but veritable human beings, as near and 
almost as dear as those whose once living 
faces she could recall at wi21, but who now 
lay slumbering in their quiet graves in a 
distant land. And yet these ever-present 
but unseen and unknown forms and faces 
were near to her, — almost at her door. 
Oh, when should she see them in reality, 
and clasp them in her longing arms 1 

But of all this Ruth knew nothing. She 
observed no change in her step-mother; 
sometimes, when a rap came at tneir door, 
she would start up with an anxious bewil- 
dered look, and Ruth would go up to her 
and gently ask if she expected any one; 
and men Mrs. Maxwell would reply, in a 
hurried manner, " Expect ? Oh, no I whom 
should I expect, Ruth ? Never mind me, 
dear, coming here has unhinged me a little ; 
but I shall expect no one to come and see 
me until I do see them." And then she 
would relapse into silence, or begin to talk 
on such indifierent subjects that Ruth felt 
she must ask no questions. Sometimes she 
thought it might be that her mother had 
some old acquaintances in that neighbor- 
hood whom she wished to avoid, or else 
why start up with that scared look ? 

A few people came and left their cards, 
but there were no names familiar to Mrs. 
Maxwell, nor had she ever known much of 
any of the inhabitants of Castleford. The 
neighboring county families did not, ex- 
cept in a few cases, visit in the town. 

It was still early in the day, and before 
the usual visiting nour, when a handsomely 
appointed carriage drove up to the front 
gate of Ruth's house, and a rouod, plump 
face looked rather curiously up at the 
dwelling out of the window; whilst an 
equally plump hand and arm gave a card, 
with sundry injunctions, to the footman 
who waited the lady's order. . 

Ruth and Mrs. Maxwell were up stairs 
in the mOrning-room appropriated to the 
latter; and the cheerful large casement 
window, built in a sort of projection which 
was carried up from over the porch, com- 
manded a full view of all and every thing 
that came to, or passed by, the house. 

" Who can that be, mother V " asked 
Ruth wonderingly, as she gazed from 
behind the curtain on the gay equipage 
stopping at the gates, and the equally gay- 
looking lady who was delivering her card 
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and message at the same time. Mrs. Max- 
well was sitting at a little distance over the 
fire, and could not see out of the window 
without rising up ; so she only heard Ruth's 
exclamation that there was a smart car- 
riage stopping at their house, and a lady 
sendin? in a card and a message. At that 
news Mrs. MaxwelFs heart beat wildly ; for 
she had cherished, almost unconsciously, 
visions of her long-lost son and daughter 
coming to seek her, and imploring her to 
come home, — back to her own old home 
with them. 

Strange visions, indeed I and most un- 
likely ever to be realized, had they known 
even how near their mother was then to 
them; but they knew nothing of Mrs. 
Maxwell's arrival at Castleford, nor had 
she sought, in the remotest way, to make 
herself known to them. She did not even 
know that Mr. Penrose, her only acquaint- 
ance there, was aware of, or even recol- 
lected if he had known her former name 
and family history. Still, with unreasoning 
impetuosity, did Mrs. Maxwell arrive at the 
conclusion that the gay equipage must be 
her daughter's, — that she had heard of 
her, and had come to seek her and claim 
her love. 

Whilst she revolved these things hastily 
in her mind she rose from her chair, but 
her limbs trembled so she was obliged to 
catch hold of the table for support ; and 
whilst she did so, and before her trembling 
lips could utter the question that rose to 
them, she was rudely disillusioned ; for 
Ruth, all unconscious of her step-mother's 
perturbation, and engrossed in her own ob- 
servations, looked bacK laughing, and said, — 

" O mother, it is such a funny-looking, 
little old lady 1 I have never seen her 
before. Do come here and look, and tell 
me if it is any old friend of yours." 

" I have none here, Ruth, as I have told 
you before," replied Mrs. Maxwell, in a low 
harsh voice. 

Ruth was, for the moment, too deeply 
engaged in her observations to notice any 
thing peculiar in Mrs. Maxwell's voice or 
manner; and a moment afterwards the 
maid entered the room bearing the card, 
on which was neatly inscribed, " Lady 
Cunliffe," and, in one corner,* the name of 
her place of abode, also proclaimed as " The 
Bower." Ruth read it aloud, standing still 
in her place of observation. 

" Who is Lady Cunliffe, mother ? I 
never heard the name, have you?" 

"Never, dear; but that does not mat- 
ter : every person and thing is changed. 
Some new-comer, probably, who wishes to 
make your acquaintance." 



" And yours also, T hope, mother ? ** 
" Never mind me, Ruth. I have no wish 
to make acquaintances here or elsewhere. 
I came solely on your urgent request to be 
with you, as your guest, as long as it may 
suit in various ways. Now, my dear, pray 
go down, and do not keep that lady any 
longer waitinq^." 

" But, mother, won't you come with 
me?" Ruth was beirinning, but a hasty 
gesture from Mrs. Maxwell stopped her 
speoch midway ; and, rather reluctantly she 
withdrew to meet her newly-arrived guest, 
who was already established in the draw- 



ing-room. 



Ruth came in with a little murmured 
speech of, " I hope I have not kept you 
waiting?" when she stopped sucldenly, 
rather amazed, and somewhat amused, at 
the appearance and bearing of her visitor. 
She saw, in the first place, a little woman 
as regarded height, but of considerable cir- 
cumference, dressed in the brightest of 
green satin, with a shawl of Indian splen- 
dor, surmounted by a little lace bonnet, in 
which lilac flowers, feathers, and ribbons 
strove for the pre-eminence. The next 
thinjj which struck her was the beamins 
countenance with which the lady was ad- 
vancing to meet her, every line of the 
round smiling face displaying an interest 
of no common ordinary acquaintance, and 
seeming to claim some sort of recognition 
of the same. The first words addressed 
by this strange little lady were as startling 
to Ruth as her general aspect. 

" My dear child, I am so glad to see you 
at last ! But, of course, you do not know 
me, and how should you ? for I never 
heard of your existence till a year ago ; 
but, now we have met, I hope we shall be 
very good friends for the rest of out lives." 

" You are very kind," stammered Miss 
Maxwell, as she gave both her hands to 
meet the two outstretched ones of her 
friendly visitor, whilst her perplexity was 
plainly visible. 

" Not kind at all, my dear, only I hope 
I shall be when we know each other better ; 
and, to begin with, you must let me kiss 
your pretty face. I am glad you are So 
pretty ; for I am your aunt, my dear." 

" There must be some mistake," replied 
Ruth, coloring at the admiration expressed, 
and also with the surprise of such an unex- 
pected announcement. Her speech was in- 
terrupted by the lady's exclaiming, — 

" No mistake at all, my dear. Are not 
you Dr. Maxwell's own daughter ? " 

" Yes : my father was a medical man, but 

he was not called doctor, except by his poor 

I patients, and had no claim to the title, and 
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he had only one sister, my Aunt Penrose, 
and she haa no children/' 

" Exactly — all rij^ht," returi^ed Lady 
Cunliffe triumphantly, t " You are my 
niece, and my own niece ; for it is through 
Mr. John Penrose alone that I became 
aware of our relationship." 

" Oh I but he knows very little about me, 
really," said Ruth hastily, with a little feel- 
ing of resentment against her guardian's 
meddlesome interference in every concern 
and relation of her life, and continuing, 
" I know he has a great deal to do with 
my affairs, and the money Aunt Penrose 
kindly left me ; but I never saw him, except 
as a chUd almost ten years ago, till just 
now." 

" But, for all that, he may surely know 
something more about your people than 
about yourself? " asked the lady, with a 
smile beaming on her round face, that was 
not all mirth. 

*' Oh, yes ! he was far more intimate with 
Mr. and Mrs. Penrose than I was, though 
she was my aunt and the only aunt I ever 
heard of," replied Ruth, with a shade of 
gentle obstinacy. 

" Tut 1 tut 1 my dear, no one disputes 
Mrs. Penrose's auntship, or desires to add 
to the number of your father's sisters." 

" He had only one," persisted Ruth, sotto 
voce. 

** But surely, my dear, you will allow 
your mother to have had such encum- 
brances ? " 

" My mother ! " repeated Ruth, in bewil- 
derment, the only mother she had ever 
known rising up to the exclusion of all 
other, " my mother never speaks of any 
of her relations ; I do not think she has 
any." 

The last part of the sentence was spoken 
meditatively, as if trying to recall any 
thing that Mrs. Maxwell might have said, 
but failing in the endeavor. 

Then Lady Cunliffe broke in rather ab- 
ruptly with the question, — 

" But had you no mother of your own, 
Ruth Maxwell? or do you discard the 
idea altogether, with all it may entail ? " 

Then, as a new light broke in upon 
Ruth's mind, the ready color again rushed 
to her brow, as she said, — 

" I beg your pardon. Lady Cunliffe, I see 
now what you mean; but I have never 
known any mother but my father's second 
wife, who has, in truth, been every thing to 
me ; nor did I know I had a relation in the 
world expect my Aunt Penrose, who is 
dead. Are you indeed a sister of my own 
mamma's V " 

Ruth here substituted the word mamma 



for mother. She had always given the lat- 
ter name to her step-mother, and would not 
have been disloyal to her even in that small 
particular. So after that admission on 
Ruth's part, that an aunt might not be an 
impossibility, the explanation followed 
easily ; and when Lady Cunliffe took her 
departure, nearly an hour afterwards, it 
was in the settled and relative position of 
aunt and niece. The parting words of the 
former "were, — 

" Now mind, my dear Ruth, mind you 
say all and every thing that is nice and kind 
for me to Mrs. Maxwell. I am sure she 
must be a dear woman, for you to love her 
as you do ; and tell her we must be good 
friends. Poor soul I it must be hard for 
her coming back into this neighborhood I " 

Then Ruth answered, — 

" Oh, but I don't think she minds it now ! 
She says every thing and person that ever 
she knew is entirely changed ; so I hope in a 
little time she will feel quite settled, and — 
as happy as I can make her." 

Lady Cunliffe glanced quickly up into her 
newly discovered niece's face, and saw she 
knew as little of her step-mother's family 
antecedents as she did of her own. And 
then came the thought, — 

*' It is not for me to tell her about the 
Beauraonts, when it is evident she knows 
nothing. Well, it will all come round in 
time, i dare say ; and I shall do no good 
trying to push things and people into their 
proper places before that time comes ; but 
there is no harm in watching how it will all 
happen." ' 

Then, rousing herself from her short rcv- 
ery, she again kissed her " charming new 
niece," as she called her,*and, entering her 
comfortable carriage, drove away, with a 
thousand new and pleasant thoughts and 
anticipations coursing each other through 
her busy brain. 

Ruth Maxwell's thoughts were perhaps 
hardly less active, as she saw her aunt drive 
away, and slowly ascended the stairs to her 
mother's morning room, there to relate the 
startling events of the last hour ; and yet 
Ruth felt almost reluctant to reveal the fact 
that her step-mother's prognostication Was 
come true, and that a relative, and a very 
near one, was already come to claim a share 
in that love and affection which had been 
as yet so exclusively her own. Was it that 
Ruth feared her mother might feel jealous 
of the new-comer ? or that she hesitated to 
speak of the lon^ dead mother, who had 
been so persistently ignored hitherto in the 
family circle ? She could hardly analyze 
her own feelings on the occasion, but was 
sensible of a certain amount both of embar- 
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rassment and reluctance in volunteering 
the news she had to impart. 

She was, however, much relieved by Mrs. 
Maxwell's ready acceptance of the state 
of the case, and understanding with quick 
perception how it had all come to pass. 
She exclaimed, ere Ruth's hesitating tale 
was told, — 

" I see and understand it all, my dearest. 
You have really got a relation, a bona fide 
aunt, in this Lady Cunliffe ; and, frotn what 
you say, she seems a good, worthy sort of 
woman. Not one of the sort of relations I 
foretold,'* she added, with a half-smile, " of 
the needy sort, that the rumor of your 
riches miii^ht have conjured up from some 
unheard-of locality, to claim your interest 
and help. No, this Lady Cunliffe is no 
doubt your own poor mother's eldest sister, 
and is both a pleasant and creditable con- 
nection to have discovered. I congratulate 
you, my dear, with all my heart.'* 

Then all was right, and there was no 
jealousy or uncomfortable feeling on the 
part of Mrs. Maxwell. No, her thoughts 
were otherwise engaged ; she was daily and 
hourly becoming more absorbed in her own 
individual interests. She was thinking so 
much of her own children, and what might 
befall her through them, that the announce- 
ment of her step-daughter's having found a 
real living relation of her own seemed of 
very secondary consideration, and, as it 
were, to authorize her in seekiner those who 
should in their turn be all exclusively her 
own. And yet she loved Ruth none the 
less. 



CHAPTER XIL 

For some time afler that new acquaint- 
ance and acquisition of a relation to Ruth, 
the time went on quietly and pleasantly 
enough. It did not make much difference 
in Ruth's manner of life or train of ideas. 
She was satisfied to admit her new aunt's 
claims on her time and attention to a cer- 
tain extent ; and it may be said, on Lady 
CunlifFe's part, that she was by no means 
an exacting person. Ruth was no longer 
quite a girl, and she had led hitherto a 
somewhat hard, practical life ; and though 
her heart was very tenacious of long-exist- 
ing claims and affections, it was not liable 
to any sudden access of new and tender 
emotion. So she took the opening of this 
new phase in her existence with character- 
istic equanimity. In fact, the idea of the 
young mother, who had died at the time of 
her birth, was but an indistinct vision, 
having never been cherished by those 



around her, whilst all the deep love of which 
her nature was capable had been drawn 
out by and bestowed upon her step-mother. 

Mrs. Maxwell came in for a considerable 
share of Lady Cunliffe's kindly feelings. 
There was no resisting the j^ood-natured, 
friendly importunity with whicn the judge's 
widow urfjed her claims to be admitted to 
the lonely woman's acquaintance and occa- 
sional companionship. Lady Cunliffe so 
frankly admitted the prior claims Mrs. Max- 
well had on her new niece's time and atten- 
tion, that she could not but reciprocate in 
some degree the friendly feeling. Besides, 
there was a tone of genuine feeling about 
Lady Cunliffe that, m spite of all Mrs. 
Maxwell's depression^ went straight to her 
heart. She had, in truth, a very tender 
one, and a few words of real sympathy and 
kindness would tend to comfort and raise 
her spirits for the day ; whilst any manifes- 
tation of a hostile nature, even from a care- 
less child, would make her uneasy and 
unhappy in the same proportion. 

Alas I for those ( of whom Amelia Max- 
well was one) whose sensitive nature ren- 
ders them so dependent on the good or evil 
words and actions of others ! For, unless 
they may happen to be placed in fin excep- 
tionally fortunate social position in life, and 
so, exempt from exposure to the many 
" stings and arrows " which assail the less 
successful, there is little or no enjoyment 
for them. One is almost tempted to say in 
resjard to this life, *' It had been cfood for 
them if they had never been born." 

Mrs. Maxwell was at last persuaded to 
return one of Lady Cunliffe's many visits, 
and present herself one day with her step- 
daughter at the Bower. It was pain and 
grief to her all the time. She was nervous- 
ly fearful of meeting any of the neighbor- 
hood there, and came awav determined not 
to go again. Lady Cunliffe was too well 
satisfied with that concession (being the 
first visit Mrs. Maxwell had paid since her, 
husband's death) to urge her guest to repeat 
her visit, or even remain longer than she 
was inclined to do. It was a new interest 
in the prosperous woman's life, which had 
hitherto been passed much more in men's 
society than in women's, to meet with one 
so gentle and refined, and yet so free from 
all other social claims, as this Mrs. Max- 
well. At the same time, there was so 
much delicate reserve about her new ac- 
quaintance that Lady Cunliffe, with all her 
frank laisser-aller of speech and manner, 
never ventured to allude to her domestic 
history, and the miserable estrangement 
which she saw existed between the mother 
and the children living: in her immediate 
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neighborhood. It was, however, an ex- 
citement to Lady Cunliffe, in the absence of 
all other. She found herself constantly 
thinking of the Beaumonts and their mother, 
and speculating on the chances that might 
arise to re-unite them. She was sensible, 
also, of a lively (juriosity to ascertain exact- 
ly the state of existing circumstances — how 
much the children knew of their mother's 
vicinity, and how the latter (who, of course, 
was aware of all) felt disposed towards 
those who had so long io^nored her claims 
to their consideration and affection. But it 
was impossible to gain any thing from Mrs. 
Maxwell herself. She shrank with the 
acutest pain from the slightest approach to 
anv thinoj like a confidence on this most 
delicate and tender point, avoiding with 
evident alarm any mention even of the 
place where her children lived, and seem- 
ing almost unconscious of their existence 
there. 

Thus Lady Cunliffe felt nearly sure that, 
with all minor details of the family at 
Harewood Park, Mrs. Maxwell was at that 
time unacquainted. The gulf that lay be- 
tween her and her children had never been 
spanned in the remotest degree. It was a 
casual mention of Mrs. Powys's name, made 
in Mrs. Maxwell's hearing, that induced 
that belief on Lady Cunliffe's part. The 
air of unriiffled composure with which Mrs. 
Maxwell heard the name told its own 
tale. 

As regarded Ruth, her aunt was not 
long in discove;ring that her state of mind 
in regard to these family troubles was that 
of sheer simple ignorance and innocence. 
She knew nothing either of the Beaumonts, 
or her step-mother''s connection with them. 
It seemed to the judge's widow a strange 
state of things; but there was no doubt 
that so it was. How long could it last ? 
and what would be the result of the discov- 
ery ? This question Lady Cunliffe not 
only debated frequently in her own mind, 
but was apt to discuss it also both with her 
usually silent companion. Miss Wheeler, 
and her favorite visitor, Mr. Penrose ; and 
she mooted it the more persistently, no 
doubt, because she could never get any 
satisfactory solution of the enigma from 
either of the persons so interrogated. 

That Sophy Wheeler treated the whole 
question with that insouciance which was 
a part, apparently, of her nature was by no 
means surprising to her patroness, who, for 
the last ten years, had sought in vain for 
any signs of sympathy or marks of interest 
for others, in Sophy's faded face ; yet, in 
some respects, they got on well, for Lady 
Cunliffe was easily satisfied, and Miss 
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Wheeler supplied the place of a listener, 
though saying little herself, but otherwise 
discoursing most eloquent music, in Tshich 
the good lady's soul delighted. 

It might have been supposed that Sophy 
must have felt some alarm in the prospect 
of seeing herself superseded in her patron- 
ess's regard and need of a companion, in 
seeing this new and near relation so unex- 
pectedly spring to light. If Miss Wheeler 
ever did experience any misgivings on the 
subject at the commencement of the 
acquaintance, no sign thereof appeared in 
her unmoved demeanor either towards Lady 
Cunliffe or the new claimant on her inter- 
est and affection. And it was plainly evi- 
dent, ere half a dozen visits had passed, 
that Ruth had neither the remotest idea 
of superseding Sophy in her post of com- 
panion to the Lady of the Bower, nor any 
inclination to do so. 

Mr. Penrose, on his part, professed, as he 
actually felt to be the case, perfect igno- 
rance as to the state of feeling in all con- 
cerned in the family history then under 
observation. It was a subject, too, which, 
from some cause or other, he always seemed 
unwilling to discuss. No doubt Mr. Pen- 
rose was intimate with the family at Hare- 
wood Park, to a certain extent ; but it 
appeared it was an intimacy which had 
been the result of peculiar Outward circum- 
stances, which had at various timfis thrown 
him into their society abroad, without the 
restraints which might have arisen had 
the acquaintance been purely English and 
home-made. Such as it was, however. 
Lady Cunliffe gathered from the youn^ 
man's disclaimer that the intimacy had 
never penetrated into the inner circle 
of unreserved or confidential communi- 
cation between himself and Mr. Beau- 
mont. 

" Depepd upon it, Sophy," said Lady 
Cunliffe one afternoon, atler the departure 
of their visitor, Mr. Penrose, " he knows no 
more than we do what are the feelings of 
Mr. Beaumont and his sister towards their 
mother. I don't even believe he would 
venture to name her to either of them." 

*' I should be surprised if he did," replied 
Miss Wheeler curtly, but decidedly, not 
even looking up from the delicate lace-work 
over which she seemed to be bent on ruin- 
ing her eyes. 

" Well, my dear," said her patroness, 
smiling, " I don't see how you can come to 
the conclusion so readily, seeing how little 
you can really know of the degree of inti- 
macy between John Penrose and Louis 
Beaumont." 

Lady Cunliffe had a great trick of call- 
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ing all the men of her acquaintance by 
their Christian and surnames, without any 

Erefix of customary respect. It -was an old 
abit of hers, but one she took some pains, 
when she thought of it, to lay aside. 

Miss Wheeler did not answer for a min- 
ute or two. She seemed to be quite en- 
grossed by the mysteries of the delicate 
stitch she was then making, and almost 
started when Lady Cunliffe, after a short 
time of patient, or rather impatient wait- 
ing said, somewhat sharply, — 

" Eh, Sophy ? I say how is it possible 
for you to be surprised, or not surprised, at 
any thing that passes, or does not pass, 
between those two young men V " 

" What young men ? ** asked Sophy ab- 
sently, us if she had lost the thread of the 
elder lady's argument. Then continuing, 
" Oh ! I see you are still thinking about 
those people at the Park, and our neigh- 
bor living in the country town, Mr. Penrose. 
Well, one has impressions sometimes on 
various subjects, though it may be hard to 
name the exact cause from whence they 
arise. But if you ask for my opinion on 
this matter, I should say that Mr. Beau- 
mont (I know nothing of his sister) likes 
Mr. Penrose very well out hunting or shoot- 
ing, or participating in any of the general 
amusements about here ; yes, and finds 
him entertaining enough at dinner, or in 
general society ; but for all that, I do not 
think Mr. Beaumont ever forrjets he is 
the master of Hare wood Park and his 
forefathers have been so for centuries past ; 
and that Mr. Penrose is the brewer of 
Castleford, and so have been his ancestors 
for generations past." 

Then Miss Wheeler laid down her work, 
and leaned back in her chair, as if exhausted 
with such an unwonted outlay of speech 
and opinion. Lady Cunliffe not only 
smiled her usual token of approval, but 
almost chuckled at her companion's remark, 
saying, — 

" That speech is not the fruit of observa- 
tion, Sophy, but of imagination ; and though 
you cannot possibly tell that it is as you 
say on Mr. Beaumont's part, I have no 
doubt if you were in his place, that would 
be your mode of thinking and acting." 

" Possibly," replied the compahion lan- 
guidly. " We are very apt to judge by 
analogy." 

" But there is no analogy in this case, 
Sophy I you have never been placed in a 
similar position to Louis Beaumont." 

" To Mr. Beaumont or his sister — No I " 
with a little laugh, half scornful and half 
bitter. " No ; but the other side of the 
question suits me best. The inferior posi- 



tion of Mr. Penrose amongst his gra 
friends." 

" You know I never thought of that 
regard to/ you, Sophy Wheeler ? " said Ix 
patroness, with an air of simple concern. 

" No, you have not, I know ; but othc^ 
have, you may be sure, ^o you not st^ 
pose that every one who comes here, 
in every house where we go, thinks of 
as * Lady Cunlifle's companion ' ? an 
though they admit me as an acquaintanc 
and, on account of a certain talent f< 
music I possess, often welcome me cordiall 
yet there is no real intimacy between 
and any of them." 

" Then it's your own fault. Sop 
Wheeler," replied her friend stoutly. ** 
is you who will never come forward a 
make friends, and yet expect others to ta 
all the trouble, and if they don't, tli 
throw the blame on them. Are not you 
friend ? and fit to be any body's friend, 
you chose it? You think all these stup 
things yourself, and then fancy it is t' 
people who think them. Now, ray dear, 
let me beg you, as a favor to myself, t^. 
dismiss all such unpleasant misgivings." 

"It is my misfortune to entertain them, 
not my fault, dear Lady Cunliffe ; but^ I 
will say no more about them at presents » 
and now I will speak to you only in tJj-e 
tones you love best." 

And then Miss Wheeler rose, went *^^ 
the piano, and played and sang her patro 
ess to sleep. 

Meanwhile, the gentleman who had be^ 
so freely discussed, as to his social positio 
appeared at last to be making his way t> 
some degree of intimacy with Ruth Maxwe 
and her step-mother. 

At first, he was very chary of his visi 
they were few and far between. Then, ar ^S 
time went on, Ruth began to feel she haC^^ 
no reason to dread any interference on hi^^ 
part, or even to expect such a degree o^\ 
interest in herself and her affairs as woulc^^ 
lead him to desire a constant supervisioc:^ 
of either. 

The two women were very much alone^ 
they had but few visitors, and as Mrs. Max- 
well, as a rule never appeared to any, the 
very fact of her existence was barely recog- 
nized, and no one knew or thought of her 
as the former Mrs. Beaumont. That Miss 
Maxwell had neither part nor lot with that 
grand county family was patent to all the 
inhabitants of Castleford, as well as to those 
living in its .immediate neighborhood. It 
became known that she was the niece of 
the rich Indian widow, Lady Cunliffe, and 
that she was a connection of Mr. Pen- 
rose, the banker and brewer of Castleford, 
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and had inherited property from the fami- 
ly- 
Ruth's father had been but little known 

ci uring the short tune he lived in that town ; 
nd those who had heard of his first mar- 
lage remembered it no more. As Lady 
^unliffe was the only person who knew 
irs. Maxwell, it was often supposed that 
he was the sister of that lady, and real 
other of the girl who always spoke of her 
^s such. Thus, to those who remembered 
■^here was such a person as Mrs. Maxwell, 
^nd to those whose memories were refreshed 
'fcy seeing a veiled lady driving out with 
i^^iss Maxwell, she was set down as a con- 
:^rmed invalid, and decided recluse. 

The clergyman, at whose church Ruth 
Tiad secured seats for herself and mother, 
called with his wife and family, and with 
them Mrs. Maxwell made a slight acquaint- 
ance ; for they were total strangers to that 
part of the country, and had been but a 
year or two at Castleford ; and in time 
Ruth was persuaded occasionally to visH 
the Rectory. 

She had laid it down to herself, as a rule 
not to be departed from, that she would not 
leave her step-mother alone for purposes of 
gayety or amusement; and it was very rarely 
that the joint persuasions of Lady CunlifFe 
and Mrs. Maxwell were powerful enough to 
overcome that resolution. By degrees^ 
however, Ruth found that Mr. Penrose's 
visits were a pleasant variety in the monot- 
ony of their daily lives; and it came to 
pass, that, as the young man intuitively per- 
ceived he was less unwelcome, the kindli- 
ness which lay hidden in his heart began to 
assert itself in increased attention to Mrs. 
Maxwell and her step-daughter. They were 
both rewarded for tne concession made to 
something of an unspoken prejudice against 
John Penrose, by the discovery of much 
that was pleasant and interesting in his 
society; and, on his part, he found a 
friend (as he believed) — just such a one as 
he had dreamed of, but never found — in 
Ruth Maxwell. She soon came to take an 
interest in his affairs, her own being, in some 
sort, wrapped up in them ; and he found a 
most intelligent listener when he spoke to 
her of the men and their families who were 
employed in his extensive brewery works. 
Ruth, with her step-mother, at his request, 
visited those families. It was just what he 
had so long wanted, — some kind-hearted, 
clear-headed, womanly superintendence of 
their concerns. Every day the attraction 
grew stronger that led him to that old- 
fashioned house in Castleford, and fidl of 
growing interest were the subjects there 
discussed. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

" You are late, Mr. Penrose." 

This was from Maude Beaumont, who, 
somewhat flushed, but looking beautiful, 
stood presiding over one of the many 
gavly-decorated stalls of the Fancy Fair 
held in the conservatories at the Abbey, Sir 
Di^hy Ferrers's fine old ancestral place. 

Sir Digby was one of the county mem- 
bers, and, therefore, sacrificed himself in 
this way to its interests, when it was deemed 
advisable by certain fashionable ladies that 
a bazaar should be got up for the benefit 
of the hospital at Castleford. It was the 
middle of October when this Fancy Fair 
took place, therefore that it should be held 
in the open air was a manifest impossibility; 
and thence it came to pass that Sir Digby 
Ferrers' was persuaded to open his magnifi- 
cent conservatories and grounds for the use 
of the public that day. 

Side by side stood the two acknowledged 
beauties of the day : Miss Beaumont, dark, 
sparkling, and lovely ; and Miss Powys, not 
less so, in her more mignon but exquisitely 
fair, faiiy-like beauty. They had done 
their part towards the success of the day 
nobly, as was testified by the almost empty 
state of their counter, on which hardly a 
thing of even trifling value remained ; and 
they were meditating a speedy retreat from 
their wearisome position, when the appear- 
ance of Mr. Penrose in front of their stall 
drew from Maude the observation just re- 
corded. 

" You are late, Mr. Penrose." 

"So it seems, judging from the empty 
look of your emporium," replied the gentle- 
man, smiling. " And I wish you joy of 
your success." 

" That is very generous of you," observed 
Gwendoline Powys, " seeing you have not 
deigned to contribute to it in any way. It is 
really very shabby of you, Mr. Penrose ; for 
we fully thought you meant to pratronize 
U9, and now you are too late." 

"Too late!" repeated John Penrose. 
" What a melancholy cadence rings in these 
two little words I But I cannot allow that, 
whilst any thing remains to be had. What 
will you let me have. Miss Powys ? " 

This was said to Gwen, but the look was 
directed to Maude. 

" What made you so late, Mr. Penrose ? " 
asked Maude, evading the look, and busying 
herself with some trifles that were stowed 
awav in a box near her. 

" I can answer that query very easily. I 
was preparing to come two hours ago, when 
I had a message from Lady Cunliffe, asking 
me to go and escort her and a lady who i& 
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with her ; and I was kept such an immense 
time in waiting at the Bower." 

" Oh, I see 1 you have brought the Be- 
gum and her companion with you. Well, 
at all events, that was kind," said Maude 
Beaumont, with the least approach to a 
sneer. 

Mr. Penrose's good-looking face flushed 
for a moment painfully : then he asked, — 

" What could I do ? I had no idea she 
would be so awfully dilatory in her move- 
ments ; but I hope I am not too late for — 
for — ray — slippers." 

" YourSy Mr. Penrose I I never consid- 
ered them yours." 

" I said I would buy them at any price," 
answered the gentleman, " and I am ready 
to redeem my word." 

" I am sorry for the sake of the hospital 
that . you cannot have an opportunity of 
doing so, Mr. Penrose, as they have been 
sold long, long ago." 

"I am unlucky, then," said John Pen- 
rose ; adding, in a low voice, ** May I ask 
who the fortunate purchaser is ? " 

" Oil, yes I we are perfectly open in all 
our proceedings here. They were sold to 
the first bidder. Sir Digby Ferrers gave 
me ten pounds for them. Poo good an offer 
to re-fuse, was it not ? " asked Maude, rather 
triumphantly. 

" Yes : far too good an offer to refuse," 
answered Mr. Penrose, with a lowering look 
and emphatic tone 

Maude Beaumont blushed deeply, looked 
very angry for a minute ; then, as no one 
epoke^ and Gwen had vanished with some 
young lady friends who stood near, she re- 
covered her usual cool self-possession, and 
asked, in mocking tones, — 

'•But is there nothing I can have the 
pleasure of showing you to-day ? I am 
sorry I have not got the articles you have 
set your heart on ; but, if slippers are your 
uro;ent want, I have still a pair left, which 
I shall be happy to sell you." 

As Maude spoke, she wickedly produced 
a pair, the work of Mrs. Nelson, which were 
hideous to look at, and horrible in imagi- 
nation to wear. No wonder they had been 
leit on Maude's fair hands. 

'• Oh, those I Thank you, no, I don't 
exactly think they would suit me. What 
a size, t<K) ! they are twice the size of 
mine." 

*' Of yours, Mr. Penrose," exclaimed 
Maude, again flushing warmly. " Who- 
ever gave them to you r " 

*'No one gave them, but I was told I 
might buy ; so I did look upon them as my 
own." 

*' They might have been yours, if you had 



come in time; but, as you did not think 
them worth coming for, 1 could not refuse 
them to others who did." 

** But, Miss Beaumont, surely if Sir 
Digby did want a pair of slippers, he 
might have taken these: they are much 
more likely to be useful to him than to 
me. 

Maude looked up very indignantly at the 
young man, who confix>nted her with eyes 
as steadfast as her own, as she said, — 
glancing towards the magnificent pile of 
building seen through the coBservatory 
windows, with all Sie splendor of the 
grounds around, — 

" I cannot see the force of your argu- 
ment, Mr. Penrose ; or^ why, because you 
think a thing too bad for your own use, 
they are more suitable to — to " — 

*' Sir Digby," she was about to say, 
when Mr. Penrose cut her speech short 
with, — 

" To the owner of this fine place. Well, 
perhaps it is presumption in me to venture 
to say that a man with gouty feet may 
require large slippers, though he is the 
owner of all this magnificence." 

Miss Beaumont drew herself up very 
haughtily as she replied with perfect cool- 
ness, — 

** We are wandering from our subject, 
Jlr. Penrose. I fancied you came to my 
stall to buy something ; but, as it seems I am 
mistaken, I will wish you good-morning, 
for I think the selling business of the day is 
over." 

And then Maude looked for her hat, and 
began her little preparation^ for going, 
away. John Penrose stood watching her 
half in anger, quite in annoyance, till he 
caught a relenting glance in a hasty look 
she cast in his direction ; and then he, una- 
ble to withstand it, said, — 

"I will buy your refuse slippers, Miss 
Beaumont, if you wish it." 

Maude's whole face lighted up with con- 
scious triumph as she said, with an affecta- 
tion of carelessness, — 

" You can have them, Mr. Penrose ; and 
I dare say they will look better when they 
*are made up, and can be cut to any size 
you like. I will let you have them cheap." 
" Thank you, Miss Beaumont : we have to 
consider the interests of the hospital, if our 
own tastes are not exactly suited. I do not 
wish to give less for them than for — 
mine." 

And then Mr. Penrose laid down his £lO 
note, which Miss Beaumont received with 
satisfaction, in the comfortable assurance 
that she had done her duty at her stall that 
day, and contributed largely, by the force 
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of her own attractive presence, to the ben- 
efit of the charity so aided. 

Maude walked slowly away, for during 
the last few minutes, in which she had been 
talking to Mr. Penrose, the building in 
which the stalls were erected had become 
gradually deserted ; and, as they turned to 
leave it, they found themselves alone. 

" Ah ! " said Maude, looking round and 
laughing, "I see I am the last rose of 
summer I all my lovely companions are 
gone — faded out of sight I Well, I have 
done my duty well to the very last, I hope ; 
and so have you, Mr. Penrose. Though you 
did come so late, you have done all that 
could have been expected of you, had you 
arrived at an earlier hour. 

" I am glad you are satisfied with me in 
any way," replied the young man rather 
stiffly ; then, after they had walked a few 
steps in silence, which Maude did not feeem 
inclined to break, he asked, " When you 
wished me good-morning just now, Miss 
Beaumont, was it a dismissal from your 
presence for the rest of the day ? for, if it 
vas, I fiear you will be displeased at my 
following in the same path at this time." 

" Why should you not walk in the same 
path if it pleases you, Mr. Penrose ? And I 
don't see well how you can select any other 
just now, without trampling on the flowers, 
which to my mind would be still more ob- 
jectionable." 

John Penrose uttered or muttered some 
hasty little speech in reply to this, which 
was but half audible; the words " displeas- 
ure " and " annoyance" being alone noticed 
by the lady to whom it was addressed, and 
who answered with something of a petulant 
or impatient look and manner, — 

" I really don't know what you are com- 
plaining about so dolefully, Mr. Penrose ; 
and to set your mind entirely at ease, if 
possible, I will first assure you that I am 
never displeased, or angry, or annoyed, or 
any thing else you may consider objection- 
able, at any thing done or said, or left 
undone or unsaid, by every-day acquaint- 
ances. If they are rude, or disagreeable, or 
commit themselves in any way, it is their 
fault, not mine. Why should I distress 
myself about it? I say nothing as regards 
my friends. I dare say I am cross enough 
with them, soraelimes I " 

As Mr. Penrose pondered over this am- 
biguous speech, longing, yet not daring, to 
ask in which light Miss Beaumont consid- 
ered him, a sudden turn in the walk 
brought them in full view of a group of 
people at a little distance. Gwendoline 
rowys was one of them, leaning on her 
guardian's arm, with a peculiarly happy 



look, as she glanced up from time to time 
in his face, whilst he was talking earnestly 
to a tall, beautiful girl, or rather woman, 
on whose arm the rotund person of the 
gayly-attired Indian widow appeared to 
hang rather heavily. There were some 
other well-known figures in the group, but 
those just named attracted Miss Beau- 
mont's attention at first. 

'* There is the little Begum, I declare, — 
always smiling and happy. I suppose, by the 
way. I see the crowd is dispersing fast, — 
that is, the public in general, — they are 
expected to depart at five ; but I suppose 
you are amongst the elite, Mr. Penrose 
— I mean the invited guests ? " 

"Yes. Sir Digby, or rather Lady 
Elizabeth, sent me a card for the con- 
cert which is to follow the luncheon at 
half-past five." 

" I think it will be pleasant when the 
crowd disperse," said Maude benignly. 
" Not but tnat we shall have a considerable 
crush still ; but the rooms at the Abbey are 
so spacious, and Lady Elizabeth arranges 
every thing so well, that I dare say we shall 
be well satisfied. Do tell me now, Mr. 
Penrose, as you came with them, is the tall 
lady I see in sweeping gray silk and lovely 
little pink bonnet (so few people look well 
in pink), that stony companion of our 
friend at the Bower ? " 

" What, Miss Wheeler 1 You must see. it 
cannot be her I " 

" I cannot see very distinctly at this dis- 
tance, and in this failing light. Miss 
Wheeler is really not ill-looking; and, 
well-dressed and animated, she ndglit be 
pretty I " 

" She might he ! as you say ; but never 
for a moment like the lady you see there. 
That is Miss Maxwell — Lady Cunliffe's 
niece." 

" I have never seen her before," began 
Maude ; but, ere the words had well passed 
her lips, Gwendoline was at her side, ex- 
claiming, — 

" Yes, you have ; and so have I, and all 
of us!" 

" What do you mean, Gwen ? You 
know I hate mystifications. Tell me who 
Vamie incofinue professes to be V " 

*' She is the girl that jumped down and 
picked me up when i fell on the railway," 
replied Miss Powys eagerly. " I should* 
not have known her myself, but your 
brother 'did. It was Louis who remem- 
bered her, the instant he set his eyes upon 
her. Was it not strange ? " And yet he 
had only seen her by lamplight, that night 
in the railway-carriage ; but then he is so 
quick, and observes people and things 
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more than any one I ever knew," added 
Gwendoline in a half-whisper; to which 
Maude made answer, in the same tone of 
voice, — 

** It was half instinct, no doubt, in this 
case, Gwen ; he felt she was the person who 
had saved you. Well, I shall like also to 
know her on that account. But, mean- 
while, cannot you tell us something about 
her, Mr. Penrose ? Who and what she is, 
and whence she comes, and whether she is 
as nice as she looks ? " 

Never had John Penrose felt it more dif- 
ficult to answer Maude Beaumont than at 
that supreme moment ; for though actually 
no relation, or even connection of her own, 
was not Ruth Maxwell the step-daughter 
of Maude Beaumont's own mother ? And 
yet he dared not proclaim the fact. He 
could not take upon himself to lift the veil 
that separated the two so closely united. 
He therefore contented himself with say- 



ing. 



** Miss Maxwell is Lady Canliffe's niece 
— her sister's daughter, she says." 

*' Why have we never seen her anywhere 
before, then ? ** asked Maude. 

" Because she never goes into society. 
Her — mother is an invalid ; and she only 
came to-day because Miss Wheeler was 
taken suddenly ill, and Lady Cunliffe de- 
clared she iji^ust give up coming here her- 
self, unless her niece would take Miss 
W^heeler's place ; and so the two ladies 
p?rsuaded her, and she came." 

" Not such a very great concession, I 
should think, for a girl like Miss Maxwell. 
She ouffht to go out, and see and be seen. 
Now, please come and introduce me to our 
heroine ! " 

As the ceremonv was being duly per- 
formed. Sir Digby t*errers came up, with a 
look of relief and satisfaction. 

*' Now, Miss Beaumont, I have been on 
duty all this afternoon, so I am come for 
my reward. Let me take you to have some 
dinner. 1 am sure you must want some, 
after all your exertions ; but I know I shall 
have the satisfaction of hearing that you and 
Miss P^wys have taken twice as much at 
your stall as any other lady here.*' 

" I dare say, Sir Digby, Lady Elizabeth 
and her nieces have done wonders, as well 
as Gwendoline and I." 
, " Oh I my mother has had a very fair 
share of custom, I dare say ; but we all know 
where the greatest crowd congregated to- 
day. Will you come now ? " 

But Maude had shrunk back from the 
proffered arm of the master of the Abbey, 
it was a conspicuous place, she thought ; and 
there were others preseat with a better 



riorht to fill it than herself. So she stood 
still, saying, — 

" 1 tliink Lady Damer will eat no dinner 
if she does not get her proper place to eat 
it in ; and I see she is looking oat for you, 
Sir Digby." 

The worthy roan's countenance fell as he 
replied, — 

" I thought, at a thing of this kind, we 
were to be allowed to please omnselves, afler 
the duty of the day was over." 

" I am afraid,'* replied . Maude, laughing, 
** that yours, as host, can only end with the 
day. So " — seeing Mr. Penrose near, she 
said hastily — ^* I «hall go in with Loui9 
and Gwen." 

But, as she turned to take her brother*s 
arm, she saw him, with amiable empresse- 
menty dividing Lady CunUfie and her niece. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AxD so it chanced that the two beauties, 
and most admired of all the girls present, 
were lefl to take each other into the large 
hall laid for the collation. 

Maude and Gwendoline both laughed at 
this strange position of affairs ; whilst Mr. 
Penrose held back moodilv,havin2: noticed 
Miss Beaumont*? avoidance. The only 
comfort was, had she not also avoided or de- 
clined the proffered arm of the master of 
the feast ? So he kept somewhat sulkily in 
the rear, whilst the young ladies walked on 
together, but had not proceeded many 
steps before they were eagerly appropriated 
by two out of the many young men present, 
who had previously held back, believing 
that they had each their appointed escort 
on the occasion, whether to the satisfac- 
tion of the two iiirls themselves might be 
doubtful. But it happened, that, in Maude's 
case, a place had been reserved, into which 
Sir Di'^by, having settled Lady Damer in 
her proper place of honor on the one side 
of his own chair, proceeded to instal Miss 
Beaumont, with due regard to her compan- 
ion, on the other. 

The banquet, like all other good things, 
came to an end at last ; and then the lady 
guests dispersed themselves about the suites 
of rooms and corriders, which, with their 
wealth of old pictures, were opened for 
their amusement that evening ; and in a 
short time they were joined by the gentle- 
men, and soon afler that the concert began. 
A little vocal, and a great deal of instru- 
mental music constituted the performance ; 
and, between the pauses, the guests con- 
versed and wandered about, far and near, as 
their various tastes might lead. 
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Amongst the fixtures to one favored 
spot was Lady Cunliffe, anxious not to lose 
a note of the sweet sounds she so dearly 
loved. She was very happy that day, and 
yet there was a sort of restlessness strangely 
mixed up with it all. Mr. Heaumont had 
attached himself with a curious pertinacity 
to her party, that was, to herself and niece. 
He had reco2jnized the latter as the brave 
girl who had, with unselfish generosity, 
thrown herself between death and his all 
but betrothed cousin. Even in the short 
lamplight interview, and in the agitation 
of the moment, Louis Beaumont had been 
greatly struck with Ruth's appearance. It 
was not so much the beauty of her features, 
perfect as they were, that attracted him, 
as the calm, intellectual expression of her 
countenance. In spite of all the difference 
of outward surroundings, and the brief 
space in which he had seen her at the 
station, he remembered her the instant she 
appeared with Lady Cunliffe in the grounds 
that day. 

Mr. Beaumont was a man accustomed to 
take his own way, either at home or in 
society ; and it was generally a perfectly 
gentlemanly and* pleasant way, only he 
cared less than most people of his position 
for conventionalities. He was quite sure 
never to outrage the feeUngs or peculiarities 
of others in any thing he said or did. Still 
there was a simple straightforwardness 
about him which oflen stepped over a 
boundary, whilst others would have gone 
miles round, and arrived at the same spot 
at last. 

Thus, secure in his own recollections, the 
instant he saw Huth, after a moment's hasty 
survey, he came up to her, and, holding^ out 
his hand, claimed her acquaintance. Ruth 
was for a moment startled, but, like him- 
self, she was a very simple and practical 
person, besides being extremely unversed 
in the intricacies of society ; so she speedily 
brought her memory back to the time her 
new acquaintance referred to, and then 
quickly remembered the countenance of the 
person who thus addressed her, and believed 
it was the same Mr. Powys whose cousin 
she understood she had rescued. 

This mistake was soon set to rights, and 
the acquaintance progressed merrily. Ruth 
spoke of coming with her aunt ; so Louis 
Beaumont, in his own mind, set her down 
as a Miss Cunliffe. Then, in a short time, a 
further explanation ensued. Lady Cun- 
liffe's attention had been for the time en- 
grossed with some acquaintances on the 
otiier side ; and, as one of them was an offi- 
cer whom she had known in India, there 
was so much to be said that she had no ears 



nor eyes for any thing that might be going 
on on the side where Ruth stood by her. 

At last Lady Cunliffe's old friend moved 
on ; and then she turned to talk to Mr. 
Beaumont, who, to her surprise, she found 
was already on the best terms with her 
niece. The cause was soon explained, and 
then she understood that till that time they 
had been strangers. 

*^ I think," said Mr. Beaumont, after a 
pause, ** that I ought to ask for a formal in- 
troduction to your niece. Lady Cunliffe ; 
for, although I have taken the liberty of 
introducing myself, I have not the pleasure 
of actually knowing her name, unless it is 
the same as yours.*' 

" Oh I not at all," returned the lady, in 
much perplexity, dreading to utter the name 
he must remember as that of his mother ; 
and she believed it to be held in abhorrence 
on that account ; and yet hoping, from its 
being so common a one, that it might pass 
without much notice at the time. She there- 
fore continued, to divert any suspicion that 
might arise in his mind as to Ruth's relation- 
ship; "My niece is the daughter of my 
youngest sister ; her name is Ruth Maxwell. 
'Miss Maxwell — Mr. Beaumont.' Now I 
have introduced you properly, though it 
seems rather like reading a preface at the 
end of a book, whiuh I generally do if I 
read it at all ; for I can understand both it 
and the book best then." 

Thus the good lady rambled on, to di- 
vert Mr. Beaumont's attention from the un- 
pleasant name, which, from his start and 
contracted brow, it was evident he imme- 
diately recognized. But it was, as Lady 
Cunliffe also thought, a very common name. 
There were Maxwells in every part of the 
world ; and it seemed the Indian widow's 
sister had married one, no doubt in India 
also ; whilst another of the name had be- 
come so hateful to his imagination in hav- 
ing deprived him of his mother, besides 
bemo: hateful to his recollection in other 
ways. Lady Cunliffe on her part thought, 
" I am glad I never told her, — as she knew 
nothing, — she could never have looked 
so pretty and so calm and innocent on meet- 
ing him ; not that she has any thing to re- 
proach herself with, poor dear I " 

Ruth's unconcern in hearing the name of 
her new acquaintance went far to restore 
Louis* equanimity ; for he had never heard 
of " the doctor " being a widower when he 
married Mrs. Beaumont ; nor had he the 
least suspicion of the existence of a daugh- 
ter by a first marriage. So Ruth appeared 
to him simply as a most charming girl, with 
a very objectionable name. 

There was no dancing that evening — 
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there never was at the Abbey. Very many 
were the pleasant parties given there, but 
no balls. It was not that Sir Digby disliked 
dancing for others, or had entirely given it 
up on his own account elsewhere ; but his 
mother, Lady Elizabeth Ferrers, had lost 
her only daughter soon after she came out, 
being only eighteen ; and from that time 
her mother never entered a ball-room. But 
twenty years had passed away since poor 
Mabel Ferrers's death, and her mother had 
by degrees emerged from her seclusion, and 
presided over her son's bachelor household, 
and was likely to be mistress there till he 
married. 

That Sir Di^by should do so was the one 
great desire of his mother's heart. She was 
a very charming old lady, and quite ready 
to resign her place at the Abbey In favor 
of her son's wife, whenever it should please 
him to choose one. 

She had her own dower-house to retire 
to, and not very distant from the place she 
had lived in and loved, and where she was 
so truly beloved ever since she had come 
there, a young bride, many, many years 
ago. But time was passing, and her son 
was no longer young — almost more than 
middle-aged, and yet there seemed no pros- 
pect of his bringing another daughter nome 
for her to love, in the place of the one she 
had lost ; and as years went on, and Sir 
Digby remained single, he began to be con- 
sidered at last, in his owli neighborhood, 
as a confirmed old bachelor. It was, there- 
fore, with no small satisfaction that Lady 
Elizabeth Ferrers noticed her son's devo- 
tion to Miss Beaumont, which dated from 
the time the Beaumonts returned to live at 
Harewood Park, or rather when Maude and 
her cousin joined her brother jthere. There 
was, no doubt, considerable disparity of age 
— five and twenty years, at the least ! — 
but that to Lady Elizabeth seemed nothing, 
when it concerned a wife for her son ; be- 
sides, in a mother's eyes, her children are 
always, in some degree, youthful, and it is 
very certain that Lady Elizabeth accred- 
ited her son with that, as well as every 
other earthly perfection. 

Miss Beaumont was, therefore, made 
much of that day by the mother as well as 
the son ; and most of the friends and rela- 
tions then staying at the Abbey were quite 
ready to follow the lead of their pleasant 
host and hostess. Maude enjoyed her posi- 
tion. Not that she wished to compromise 
herself as yet in any way : she prized her 
liberty, and, with her youth and beauty and 
many advantages, was inclined to enjoy it 
a little longer ; besides, she had by no 
means made up her mind to accept Sir 



Digby Ferrers, for she felt they belonged to 
different generations I Still it was very 
satisfactory to be so courted and deferred to 
when at that charming old place, where 
every thing spoke of centuries of long posses- 
sion by its wealthy owners. She was quite 
inclined to love the dignified and refined 
old lady who presided there so charmingly, 
with her still delicately-fair, aristocratic 
features, and in every look and movement 
testifying to the pure, gentle blood which 
flowed in her veins and in those of her son. 

Something of such thoughts were passing 
through Maude's busy brains that evening, 
as she was seated by Lady Elizabeth, and 
listened to her conversation, which flowed 
easily and naturally enough in various chan- 
nels, without turning too much upon her 
idolized son. But Alaude had observed Sir 
Digby at a little distance hovering near, but 
yet courteously enough resting by the way 
to talk to Mr. Penrose, who had asked some 
question relative to a piece of rare sculpture, 
which he knew was one of the many gems 
ofart collected in past generations by Sir 
Digby's forefathers. 

John Penrose was not one of the habitues 
of the Abbey — in fact, he had been but 
very seldom there ; and his present invitation 
was chiefly owing to the intimiicy that Sir 
Digby believed to exist between him and 
Louis Beaumont. Sir Digby was also quite 
liberal enough to allow that a man whom he 
found to be a perfect gentleman in every 
respect might be admitted as such by per- 
sons in his own position, and in places where 
his ancestors had never been recognized, 
or known only as the Brewers of Castleford. 

It was Maude who, in her own mind, 
made a comparison between the two men, — 
the one of long descent, and the other 
whose forefathers had never aspired to rise 
above the middle class to which they natu- 
rally belonged. 

Miss Beaumont was well aware that 
wealth and education are rapidly breaking 
down the bounds of separation between the 
two classes ; and that in these latter days 
people stand more on their own individual- 
ity as to what they are themselves, and what 
they have, than on the by-gone claims of pre- 
ceding generations. Still Maude Beau- 
mont was a born aristocrat : she had lived 
and been nurtured in the purple; and it 
would have cost her many a pang to have 
sunk ever so little below that social standard 
in the merits of which she so firmly believed. 

The two men she was so closely observing, 
with a new and strange feeling of interest, 
stood, as has been said, talking earnestly to- 
gether, and near enough for her quick ears 
to catch the greater part of their con versa- 
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tion. But, in the first place, her scrutiniz- 
ing eye was bent on the outward appearance 
of each, as she contrasted the two. John 
Penrose, brewer though he was, bore the in- 
spection well: there was not a look or tone, 
in its quiet self-possession, that savored of 
the parvenue. The difference of a dozen 
years in the men's ages was but little appar- 
ent ; for Sir Digby looked younger, and 
Mr. Penrose older, than he was. 

They were both good-looking in their 
several degrees, and had each travelled and 
seen much of the world, also, in various 
ways. Perhaps the countenance of the man 
of higher rank was less intelligent than that 
of the man of business, but possibly it 
gained in refinement what might be wanting 
in quickness. Maude sat and speculated on 
the two ; she even listened absently to an 
argument, or, more properly, a discussion 
carried on in respect to the piece of sculp- 
ture then engrossing the notice of the two 
gentlemen ; and Maude felt in her own mind 
that Mr. Penrose had the best of the argu- 
ment. Then, somehow, and in some unbid- 
den way, the thought arose that the man 
of business, with all his advantages, natural 
and acquired, only needed a 'wife of 
good birth and established position to 
launch him safely into the calm waters of 
that social sea in which she floated so 
pleasantly herself, and enjoyed her exist- 
ence, safe from those angry and conflicting 
Currents which trouble and overwhelm those 
who embark all unsheltered on life's more 
stormy seas. There was, perhaps, that 
mysterious attraction in the girl's nxed at- 
tention, and the look bent alternately on 
the two men, which made them turn simul- 
taneously ; and, being each favored with a 
smile from Miss Beaumont, it had the effect 
of cutting short their conversation, and 
bringing them both to the side of the lady, 
where, with little interruption, each kept 
his place till the party dispersed. 

Mr. Beaumont, meanwhile, had been im- 
proving his acquaintance with Kuth Max- 
well, though not forgetting the claims his 
cousin had upon him, and which had hith- 
erto been so fully and cheerfully acknowl- 
edged. Gwendoline was, therefore, made 
happy, and consoled for Louis's temporary 
(and, as she believed, unavoidable) deser- 
tion during dinner by his entire devotion 
all the evening. She hung on his arm, as 
they made the tour of the rooms together, 
and listened to the music as they sat in 
each shady corner in the long corridors. 
They were not, however, alone; for Mr. 
Beaumont had intimated to his cousin that 
it would be a kind and gracious act in her 
to show every attention to the girl who had 



so great a claim on her gratitude, and not 
only on her, but on that of all her family, 
especially, he remarked, as Miss Maxwell 
appeared to be a stranger in the neighbor- 
hood. Gwendoline-'s gentle heart respond- 
ed naturally and warmly to this appeal, 
and from one whom she already honored 
and delighted to obey. Thus it happened 
that Ruth was invited to accompany the 
two cousins, and walked and talked with 
both, happy in so doing ; whilst Mr. Beau- 
mont thought he could never weary of look- 
ing on that calm, noble brow, or watching 
the expression of those deep, truthful eyes. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" Mother," asked Ruth, the next morn- 
ing, as she and Mrs. Maxwell settled 
themselves to their usual afler-breakfast 
employments, "Mother^ do you happen 
to know or remember a family of the name 
of Beaumont, who lived somewhere in this 
neighborhood ? " 

It chanced that Ruth was sitting at a 
small table drawn close to the window, 
whilst Mrs. Maxwell, with her face 
turned from the light, was leaning back in 
her chair by the fire, with a book in her 
hand. There was perfect silence for a mo- 
ment or two after Ruth's question ; and she 
went on with her work, illustratingj some 
texts intended for her favorites amongst 
the poor with whom she had lately become 
acquainted. Then, observing Mrs. Max- 
well's silence, Ruth went on, — 

" Ah ! I forgot. You cannot know these 
young people. And Miss Powys told me 
they have been living at a great distance, 
in Wales, I think, for ever so many years ; 
so you could not have known them." 

" I never heard of Miss Powys," replied 
Mrs. Maxwell, in a low, faint voice ; but 
Ruth was too busy with her own thoughts, 
and some little difficulty in her occupation, 
to notice the strange tone in which her 
step-mother spoke. So, after a moment's 
pause, Ruth resumed her subject, saying, — 

" I wish you did know them, mother ! " 

" What, this Miss Powys of whom you 
spoke just now, Ruth V " 

"Yes, mother. Miss Powys, and Mr. 
and Miss Beaumont. They told me — at 
least, Mr. Beaumont did — that they live 
at a place called Hare wood Park, only a 
few miles from here. I wonder we never 
feard of them before, that no one ever 
spoke of them ; for both Mr. Penrose and 
my aunt appeared to know them quite 
well." 
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there never was at the Abbey. Very many 
were the pleasant parties given there, but 
no balls. It was not that Sir Digby disliked 
dancing for others, or had entirely given it 
up on his own account elsewhere ; but his 
mother, Lady Elizabeth Ferrers, had lost 
her only daughter soon after she came out, 
being only eighteen ; and from that time 
her mother never entered a ball-room. But 
twenty years had passed away since poor 
Mabel Ferrers's death, and her mother had 
by degrees emerged from her seclusion, and 
presided over her son's bachelor household, 
and was likely to be mistress there till he 
married. 

That Sir Digby should do so was the one 
great desire of his mother's heart. She was 
avery charming old lady, and quite ready 
to resign her place at the Abbey in favor 
of her son's wife, whenever it should please 
him to choose one. 

She had her own dower-house to retire 
to, and not very distant from the place she 
had lived in and loved, and where she was 
so truly beloved ever since she had come 
there, a young bride, many, many years 
ago. But time was passing, and her son 
was no longer young — almost more than 
middle-aged, and yet there seemed no pros- 
pect of his bringing another daughter home 
for her to love, in the place of the one she 
had lost ; and as years went on, and Sir 
Digby remained single, he began to be con- 
sidered at last, in his owli neighborhood, 
as a confirmed old bachelor. It was, there- 
fore, with no small satisfaction that Lady 
Elizabeth Ferrers noticed her son's devo- 
tion to Miss Beaumont, which dated from 
the time the Beaumonts returned to live at 
Harewood Park, or rather when Maude and 
her cousin joined her brother there. There 
was, no doubt, considerable disparity of age 
— five and twenty years, at the least ! — 
but that to Lady Elizabeth seemed nothing, 
when it concerned a wife for her son ; be- 
sides, in a mother's eyes, her children are 
always, in some degree, youthful, and it is 
very certain that Lady Elizabeth accred- 
ited her son with that, as well as every 
other earthly perfection. 

Miss Beaumont was, therefore, made 
much of that day by the mother as well as 
the son ; and most of the friends and rela- 
tions then staying at the Abbey were quite 
ready to follow the lead of their pleasant 
host and hostess. Maude enjoyed her posi- 
tion. Not that she wished to compromise 
herself as yet in any way : she prized her 
liberty, and, with her youth and beauty and 
many advantages, was inclined to enjoy it 
a little longer ; besides, she had by no 
means made up her mind to accept Sir 



Digby Ferrers, for she felt they belonged to 
different generations 1 Still it was very 
satisfactory to be so courted and deferred to 
when at that charming old place, where 
every thing spoke of centuries of long posses- 
sion by its wealthy owners. She was quite 
inclined to love the dignified and refined 
old lady who presided tliere so charmingly, 
with her still delicately-fair, aristocratic 
features, and in every look and movement 
testifying to the pure, gentle blood which 
flowed in her veins and in thoee of her son. 

Something of such thoughts were passing 
through Maude's busy brains that evening, 
as she was seated by Lady Elizabeth, and 
listened to her conversation, which flowed 
easily and naturally enough in various chan- 
nels, without turning too much upon her 
idolized son. But Alaude had observed Sir 
Digby at a little distance hovering near, but 
yet courteously enough resting by the way 
to talk to Mr. Penrose, who had asked some 
question relative to a piece of rare sculpture, 
which he knew was one of the many gems 
of art collected in past generations by Sir 
Digby's forefathers. 

John Penrose was not one of the habitues 
of the Abbey — in fact, he had been but 
very seldom there ; and his present invitation 
was chiefly owing to the intimiicy that Sir 
Digby believed to exist between him and 
Louis Beaumont. Sir Digby was also quite 
liberal enough to allow that a man whom he 
found to be a perfect gentleman in every 
respect might be admitted as such by per- 
sons in his own position, and in places where 
his ancestors had never been recognized, 
or known only as the Brewers of Castleford. 

It was Maude who, in her own mind, 
niade a comparison between the two men, — 
the one of long descent, and the other 
whose forefathers had never aspired to rise 
above the middle class to which they natu- 
rally belonged. 

Miss BeaunK>nt was well aware that 
wealth and education are rapidly breaking 
down the bounds of separation between the 
two classes ; and that in these latter days 
people stand more on their own individual- 
ity as to what they are themselves, and what 
they have, than on the by-gone claims of pre- 
ceding generations. Still Maude Beau- 
mont was a born aristocrat : she had lived 
and been nurtured in the purple; and it 
would have cost her many a pang to have 
sunk ever so little below that social standard 
in the merits of which she so firmly believed. 

The two men she was so closely observing, 
with a new and strange feeling of interest, 
stood, as has been said, talking earnestly to- 
gether, and near enough for her quick ears 
to catch the greater part of their con versa- 
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tion. But, in the first place, her scrutinize 
ing eye was bent on the outward appearance 
of each, as she contrasted the two. John 
Penrose, brewer though he was, bore the in- 
spection well : there was not a look or tone, 
in its quiet self-possession, that savored of 
the parvenue. The difference of a dozen 
years in the men's ages was but little appar- 
ent ; for Sir Digby looked younger, and 
Mr. Penrose older, than he was. 

They were both good-looking in their 
several degrees, and had each travelled and 
seen much of the world, also, in various 
ways. Perhaps the countenance of the man 
of higher rank was less intelligent than that 
of the man of business, but possibly it 
gained in refinement what might be wanting 
in quickness. Maude sat and speculated on 
the two ; she even listened absently to an 
argument, or, more properly, a discussion 
carried on in respect to the piece of sculp- 
ture then engrossing the notice of the two 
gentlemen ; and Maude felt in her own mind 
that Mr. Penrose had the best of the argu- 
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ment. Then, somehow, and in some unbid- 
den way, the thought arose that the man 
of business, with all his advantages, natural 
and acquired, only needed a * wife of 
good birth and established position to 
launch him safely into the calm waters of 
that social sea in which she floated so 
pleasantly herself, and enjoyed her exist- 
ence, safe from those angry and conflicting 
Currents which trouble and overwhelm those 
who embark all unsheltered on life's more 
stormy seas. There was, perhaps, that 
mysterious attraction in the girl's nxed at- 
tention, and the look bent alternately on 
the two men, which made them turn simul- 
taneously ; and, being each favored with a 
smile from Miss Beaumont, it had the effect 
of cutting short their conversation, and 
bringing them both to the side of the lady, 
where, with little interruption, each kept 
his place till the party dispersed. 

Mr. Beaumont, meanwhile, had been im- 
proving his acquaintance with Ruth Max- 
well, thoucrh not forgetting the claims his 
cousin had upon him, and which had hith- 
erto been so fully and cheerfully acknowl- 
edged. Gwendoline was, therefore, made 
happy, and consoled for Louis's temporary 
(and, as she believed, unavoidable) deser- 
tion during dinner by his entire devotion 
all the evening. She hung on his arm, as 
they made the tour of the rooms together, 
and listened to the music as they sat in 
each shady corner in the long corridors. 
They were not, however, alone; for Mr. 
Beaumont had intima,ted to his cousin that 
it would be a kind and gracious act in her 
to show every attention to the girl who had 



so great a claim on her gratitude, and not 
only on her, but on that of all her family, 
especially, he remarked, as Miss Maxwell 
appeared to be a stranger in the neighbor- 
hood. Gwendoline''s gentle heart respond- 
ed naturally and warmly to this appeal, 
and from one whom she already honored 
and delighted to obey. Thus it happened 
that Ruth was invited to accompany the 
two cousins, and walked and talked with 
both, happy in so doing ; whilst Mr. Beau- 
mont thought he could never weary of look- 
ing on that calm, noble brow, or watching 
the expression of those deep, truthful eyes. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" Mother," asked Ruth, the next morn- 
ing, as she and Mrs. Maxwell settled 
themselves to their usual afler-breakfast 
employments, " Mother, do you happen 
to know or remember a family of the name 
of Beaumont, who lived somewhere in this 
neighborhood ? " 

It chanced that Ruth was sitting at a 
small table drawn close to the window, 
whilst Mrs. Maxwell, with her face 
turned from the light, was leaning back in 
her chair by the fire, with a book in her 
hand. There was perfect silence for a mo- 
ment or two after Ruth's question ; and she 
went on with her work, illustrating some 
texts intended for her favorites amongst 
the poor with whom she had lately become 
acquainted. Then, observing Mrs. Max- 
well's silence, Ruth went on, — 

" Ah ! I forgot. You cannot know these 
youn^ people. And Miss Powys told me 
they have been living at a great distance, 
in Wales, I think, for ever so many years ; 
so you could not have known them." 

" I never heard of Miss Powys," replied 
Mrs. Maxwell, in a low, faint voice ; but 
Ruth was too busy with her own thoughts, 
and some little difficulty in her occupation, 
to notice the strange tone in which her 
step-mother spoke. So, after a moment's 
pause, Ruth resumed her subject, saying, — 

" I wish you did know them, mother ! " 

" What, this Miss Powys of whom you 
spoke just now, Ruth? " 

"Yes, mother. Miss Powys, and Mr. 
and Miss Beaumont. They told me — at 
least, Mr. Beaumont did — that they live 
at a place called Harewood Park, only a 
few miles from here. I wonder we never 
feard of them before, that no one ever 
spoke of them ; for both Mr. Penrose and 
my aunt appeared to know them quite 
well." 
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** And how came you to make the 
acquaintance, Ruth ? " said Mrs. Maxwell, 
slowly recovering herself. 

" Oh I I forgot to tell you, dear. Miss 
Powys was the young lady who was so near 
having a bad accident that day at the rail- 
way station. Do not you remember it now, 
mother V " 

" Oh, yes I So that was Miss Powys. 
And the gentleman who thanked you when 
we were in the carriage ? " asked Mrs. Max- 
well, tryinc: to steady her voice, — 

" He is Mr. Beaumont," answered Ruth ; 
and continuing, "You cannot think, 
mother, what a nice family the^^ seem to 
be 1 little dreaming of the storm of wild 
emotion her few words had stirred up in 
her listener's heart. That poor heart beat 
almost to suffocation, as §he thought, " So 
that man who had spoken a few words of 
passing courtesy to her was her son I her 
own and only one ! Living so near, and 
vet so far, far from her ! " 

Mrs. Maxwell rose and tottered from the 
room. She had need to be alone — alone 
for a time, where none but her God could 
see her, and perhaps speak some word of 
comfort and direction to her troubled soul. 

Ruth went on calmly with her work, her 
thoughts meanwhile busy about her new ac- 
quaintances, towards whom she felt a mys- 
terious attraction. Whilst she was thus 
occupied, Mr. Penrose was announced. He 
looked at her for a moment with curious 
eyes, as if to see whether any announce- 
ment had been made that could have star- 
tled or surprised her, since her return from 
the last night's entertainment ; for he had 
not been slow to perceive that Louis Beau- 
mont had paid more attention to Ruth 
Maxwell than it was his custom to accord 
to young ladies in general. He felt sure, 
also, that, at the time, both the young peo- 
ple were in ignorance of the tie which 
might have seemed to connect, but, if 
known, would only operate to keep them 
apart. After a few passing observations, 
John Penrose came to the conviction that 
Ruth Maxwell's calm serenity had not 
been disturbed, and that her reminiscences 
of the preceding evening were those of un- 
alloyed pleasure. 

" But where is Mrs. Maxwell ? " John 
asked, at last. " I expected to find her, but 
possibly not you, this morning, so early ; for 
we were very late, and I know you are not 
used to such dissipated hours." 

"No," replied Ruth, in her ordinary 
calm tone ; " but I managed to wake at 
my usual time, and get down to make my 
mother's breakfast ; besides, I had so much 
to tell her. I hoped she would have en- 



joyed a little of my amusement second- 
hand." 

" I am afraid, then, you have been dis- 
appointed ? " asked John Penrose. 

" Well, partly so. My mother stole away 
in the midst of my little history, so I sup- 
pose she was not much interested in the 
recital." And then Ruth returned to her 
drawing, and seemed to have dropped the 
subject. 

Mr. Penrose stood by her in the window 
playing with a paint-brush he had taken up, 
and thinking how unfair it was not to speak 
openly to the noble-hearted girl, and let her 
know how her new friend stood related to 
her step-mother ; and how, if she and they 
knew who her father was, the intimacy 
would no doubt come speedily to an end. 
Did Mr. Penrose wish that it might ? No : 
he had no such selfish desire of monopoliz- 
ing Ruth's society as that might imply ; 
only he hated all mystery and mystification, 
and was of opinion that some harm was 
sure to arise in every case where such a line 
of conduct was persevered in. 

Pursuing this train of thought, he felt an 
honest reluctance to talking to Ruth of the 
family at Harewood Park, as of ordinary 
strangers with whom slje had just become 
acquainted. But it was not his province, he 
knew, to rush in with the family news that 
her step-mother felt fit to withhold. And, 
whilst he was inclined to blame Mrs. Max- 
well for her reserve, he little thought how 
painful it must be to a mother's heart to 
draw attention (even of the most sympa- 
thizing) to the fact that, with or without 
reason, she is ignored and disowned by the 
children whom she has borne, and cherished 
in their infancy. 

Then he looked at Ruth, who, all uncon- 
scious of the scrutinizing gaze bent upon 
her, went on quietly with her employment, 
putting in her colors, and making her deli- 
cate touches, with as steady a hand as if she 
were sitting quite alone and unobserved. 
John Penrose then began to draw a com- 
parison in his own mind between Ruth Max- 
well and Maude Beaumont. He had often 
stood by the latter when she was engaged 
in drawing, and had watched the bold, mas- 
terly way in which Maude managed her 
pencil, and had admired the light, careless 
tone in which she would at the same time 
engage in conversation with himself or any 
one present, never seeming too absorbed in 
her occupation to lose her interest in all 
that was passing around. Always brilliant, 
generally amusing, even when somewhat 
caustic in her remarks, Maude was indeed a 
woman of whom any man might be proud. 
With beauty so bright, and talents and ac- 
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complishments like hers, what destiny might 
she not aspire to ? Nothing could be too 
high for her deserts, if she set her mind 
upon achieving it But who, and what 
manner of man, ought he to be that could 
seek to win and wed such a peerless crea- 
ture? 

From these rather lover-like reflections 
he descended next to a closer survey of 
Ruth Maxwell's appearance, and such per- 
fections as might be placed to her account. 
He scanned the smooth, white, broad, rather 
low forehead, the pencilled, straight eye- 
brows, and general contour of that pale 
intellectual countenance, and thought the 
delicate features, with their firm and rather 
grave expression, harmonized exactly with 
the style in which her light brown hair was 
braided back from her face and gathered up 
in a large thick coil behind, guiltless of all 
artificial devices, which, in its natural abun- 
dance, it needed not. Ruth's dress, too, 
was plain, but of handsome material, falling 
in full rich folds as she sat, or sweeping 
with a kind of dignified grace when she 
walked or stood still. 

There was no brilliancy about Ruth Max- 
well, either in herself or her surroundings. 
, She never gave utterance to sparkling noth- 
ings, such as fell from Maude's lips un- 
awares, whenever she talked, and which, at 
the same time, often provoked and fascinated 
those hearers whom she favored most. 
Perhaps if others less beautiful and less 
gifted had said the same words, they would 
have fallen flat, stale, and unprofitable in 
many cases on her hearers' ears ; but with 
her nameless grace of tone and manner, 
John Penrose &lt to his cost that a word or 
a look from Maude Beaumont was sufficient 
to overturn his most resolute determinations, 
and bring him to the most desperate state 
of folly and self-abnegation. 

It was impossible for two women, both 
beautiful, and, to a certain extent, amiable 
and young, to be more dissimilar ; and John 
Penrose found himself trying to solve the 
problem, which of the two was most to 
be desired for a wife — not for himself, of 
course — oh I no, there was no question nor 
thought on his part of marrying, at least, 
not for long years to come ; and, in the 
mean time, no doubt, both the young ladies 
would have disposed of themselves to some 
fortunate suitor. He liked speculating (or 
he erroneously supposed he did) on the 
future of two such girls, all apart from any 
interest of his own in the subject. He 
began to think that Ruth's husband would 
be°a very lucky Tellow. He had seen by 
this time enough to know that, if Ruth 
loved a person, she would be ready to lay 



down her life for him ; or, living, to devote 
her whole existence to his service, without 
a thought of self or self-interest in any way. 
And then what a fine, reliable nature was 
hers 1 What a woman to turn to in time of 
trouble or perplexity I and what a depth 
of quiet happiness a man might enjoy with 
her in his day of prosperity. She would 
never perplex or startle you with any un- 
reasonable or reckless ways, like some 
women — calm, and beautiful, and intelli- 
gent, she would instinctively choose the 
good, and refuse the evil. Happy indeed 
would the man be who might be fortunate 
to gain that heart! And John Penrose 
entertained a sort of intuitive perception 
that as yet it had passed on tlirough life in 
" maiden meditation fancy free." 

" But if she once loved," thought Mr. 
Penrose, gazing down upon the bent head 
and busy hand, "I think it would be 
devotedly and forever." 

Perhaps the intensity of the thought and 
look penetrated like electricity through 
Ruth's brain ; for she raised her head and 
her eyes quickly, to meet those of her 
almost-forgotten visitor fixed most intently 
upon her. She smiled and colored a little 
at her absence of mind, and said, — 

" I am afraid this is not very amusing 
work for you to overlook, Mr. Penrose ; 
and I have been so engrossed by it that I 
had almost forgotten you were standing 
there all the time. I wanted to get this 
done to-day, so I know you will excuse my 
going on with it while you are here." 

" I am very glad you do not put yourself 
out in any way for me. I can amuse my- 
self well with my own thoughts. I rather 
fancied Mrs. Maxwell might have come in." 

" I will go, and let her know," said Ruth, 
rising, without the least hurry or confusion ; 
and, looking for the morning paper, she 
placed it before Mr. Penrose, and then left 
the room. 

She did not make a very long absence, 
but soon came back, looking, however, far 
more sad than 'when she went away. The 
change was so obvious that the visitor re- 
marked, — 

"I fear Mrs. Maxwell is annoyed at my 
asking for her; and, after all, it was the 
merest trifle. She asked some question about 
that Widow Brown's family, and I came to 
tell her what I knew, that was all. I am 
sorry to have disturbed her, for I could have 
given my information to you just as well." 

*' Oh, no 1 " said Ruth rather eagerly, " no, 
don't do that. It is such a good thing for 
her to be interested in any thing. She will 
like to hear all about those poor people from 
you ; so please tell me nothing, but answer 
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conyersation into his own hands and made 
answer : — 

" I think Miss Maxwell is a stranger in 
this neighborhood ; but we all know her 
aunt, Lady Cunliffe, with whom she came, 
very well." 

" Oh ! Lady €unliffe's niece. Ah, oh I " 
observed an elderly lady, in a low voice, to 
an old gentleman who sat by her. " You 
remember, I dare say, something about the 
name : singular, isn't it ? " 

The old gentleman did not, however, 
seem to remember much ; so Mrs. Harrowby 
proceeded to enlighten him by saying in an 
almost inaudible tone, — 

" The same name as those young peo- 
ple's mother — hush 1 don't look at Miss 
beaumont, she is so quick ; she will be sure 
to hear." 

" Well, what of her ? She married some 
doctor, and died. We have never heard 
of her since." 

" Ah, yes I it was only the name being 
the same. I wondered how Mr. Beaumont 
would look when he said it ; but it came 
out easily enough." 

" Lor I what should he mind about it ? 
He was only a little lad then, and the girl 
but a baby ; all forgotten by this time." 

** Some things never are forgotten. Every- 
body blamed her so at the time, leaving 
those two poor little children. Lucky it 
was for them falling inta such good hands 
as the colonel's." 

" Yes, and it seems the young man is 
bent on showing his gratitude by taking 
care of the young lady he has left, in his 
turn." 

And so the old pair brushed up old 
recollections ; and, in their renewed mental 
activity, foresaw things yet to come, and 
succeeded in amusing themselves very sat- 
isfactorily till the dinner came to an end. 

The subject of Miss Maxwell was taken 
up also in other quarters, without any 
reminiscences being dwelt on, but simply 
as relating to the youn^ lady herself. Mr. 
Beaumont observed to his cousin, — 

" I think, Gwen, it would only be civil if 
you were to call on Miss Maxwell — you 
and Maude ; you owe her so much." 

" Yes, and I like her so much too," 
said Gwen earnestly. "I wanted Maude 
to go with me to-day to Lady Cunliffe's and 
call ; but she said we need not be in such 
an immense hurry. In fact, I think we 
were both tired and idle to-day ; but we can 
go to-morrow : and you, Louis, won't you 
come also ? You seem to think her nice." 

" Yes, she is a nice lady-like girl. I 
have no objection to join your party 
to-morrow," said Mr. Beaumont, with 



rather more indifference than the occasion 
called for. 

After the gentlemen came into the draw- 
ing-room that evening, Mr. Penrose sought 
eagerly to indemnify himself for his long 
penance during the tedious dinner ; and an 
answering glance from Mande brought him 
in a moment to her side. 

" Oh I " said she, as he settled himself in 
the vacant place, " O Mr. Penrose 1 I have 
been wanting to ask vou half a dozen 
questions, I have not had the opportunity 
before; but now, do tell me something 
about this Miss Maxwell who has suddenly 
appeared amongst us in the twofold envi- 
able character of a beauty and an heiress. 
Who is she V " 

Mr. Penrose looked searchin^ly into 
Maude's face. He longed ta say, " The step- 
daughter of your own mother; " but seeing 
nothing there except a somewhat cold curi- 
osity, he answered, — 

" I thouirht you knew she was a niece of 
Lady Cunliffe's ? " 

" Yes, 1 know that, and no more ; for I 
have not the most remote acquaintance with 
that lady's pedigree or maiden name, or any 
other name by which to identify this Miss 
Maxwell." 

" I think I can inform you so far. Lady 
Cunliffe was a Miss Harrington, and so was 
Miss Maxwell's mother — both the daugh- 
ters of a Col. Harrington, and both 
married in India; and there also I under- 
stand. Miss Maxwell's mother died, when 
she was born." 

" Thanks," exclaimed Maude, laughing. 
" I have always said the amount of general 
and useful knowledge possessed by you is 

?uite unique. I always come to you when 
want enlightening on any particular sub- 
ject. How do you contrive, Mr. Penrose, 
to pick up so much available information ? " 

" In this instance I had not far to seek. 
Miss Maxwell is in some degree placed — 
that is to say, her worldly possessions are 
placed under my care." John Penrose was 
not sorry to observe that a shade flitted 
over Maude's bright face, and her tone was 
less bantering when she spoke again. 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Penrose : I did 
not know you were so deeply concerned in 
Miss Maxwell." 

" In Miss Maxwell's fortune, you mean, 
Miss Beaumont." 

" Well, the interest that the one inspires 
is likely to l^e extended to the other ; but 
may I ask whether she is any relation of 
yours ? " 

" None whatever, and yet there is a 
species of connection between us, seeing my 
uncle married her aunt ; but I was a per- 
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feet stranger to her, personally, till very 
lately. But it is owing to the connection I 
have mentioned that it happens I am trus- 
tee to Miss Maxwell's property." 

" I see/* said Maude, with a slight frown ; 
and continuing, " It must bring you very 
much together ? " 

" Yes, I have seen a good deal of Miss 
Maxwell in consequence — that is, since 
she came to live at Castleford." 

" Well, then, you are qualified to answer 
my question. Is she a nice person ? " 

" Very, as far as I can judge," answered 
^k^^^^enrose, rather enjoying his position ; 
bifcne had hardly time to speculate on 
what point he might have to answer next, 
before he found himself again doomed to 
disappointment, for Maude turned abruptly 
round, and said to an elderly gentleman 
who was hovering near, and had sat by her 
at dinner, — 

" Oh ! I have not forgotten my promise, 
Lord Norton; we will have our game of 
besique now, if you please." Then, ad- 
dressing Mr. Penrose, she said, " Might I 
trouble you, Mr. Penrose, to bring me the 
box? you know just where it is;" and, 
when the disappointed man returned from 
the errand on which she had sent him, he 
found his charming snug corner already 
appropriated by the gentleman with whom 
Miss Beaumont had elected to play at 
Msique. Nor was his annoyance in the 
least removed or lessened by Maude's 
receiving the box from his hands with a 
gracious smile of acknowledgment accom- 
panied by a " thanks, very much," which 
sounded like a dismissal from any further 
share in her evening's amusement. He, 
therefore revenged himself upon himself; 
for, after loitering amongst a group of men 
at the far end of the room, he took an early 
leave, just walking up to say good-night to 
the lady of the house, who returned it, say- 
ing absently, — 

" Oh 1 ffoino: so soon, Mr. Penrose ? 
What a sensible person you are to eschew 
late hours and idle company ! Good-night." 

If John Penrose had been inclined to 
make any rejoinder, he lost the opportu- 
nity ; for Maude was already absorbed in 
her game, and all her attention given to 
her partner: so he drove rapidly home, 
feeling considerably disgusted with his even- 
ing's entertainment, and every person and 
ihinor he had met and seen in its untoward 



course. 



The next day found him calling at the 
Bower, and answering all inquiries there — 
for Lady Cunliffe was rather given to ask 
questions : she had no oI)jection in her turn 
to answering them. However, she gener- 



ally found it rather up-hill work with Mr. 
Penrose ; as he was far too cautious a man 
to an'swer any but such as he saw fit, and 
had a clever way of evading all others. In 
the present instance, it was far from his in- 
tention to vent his disappointment of the 
previous evening at Harewood Park in any 
conaplaints of his friends there. So as long 
as Lady Cunliffe confined her queries to 
the number of guests, and names of the 
same, and other small-talk, she was duly 
informed of all she sought to know; but, 
when she tried to draw upon his more per- 
sonal experiences and opinions, she was em- 
inently unsuccessful. Thus after many 
queries, she remarked, — 

" Of course Sir Digby was there : I need 
not ask that." 

The answer came readily enough. 

" Oh, no I Don't you remember there is 
a larjje party staying at the Abbey ? " 

" True ; how stupid of me to forget 
that I Miss Beaumont must have missed 
him." 

The remark passed unheeded, and Mr. 
Penrose addressed himself .to the compan- 
ion. After a short pause, in which Lady 
Cunliffe appeared to be collecting her 
forces, she said, — 

" I wonder whether either Mr. or Miss 
Beaumont said any thing about my niece, 
and alluded to having made her acquaint- 
ance the day before at the Abbey ? " 

To which Mr. Penrose made reply, — 

" I sat at a distance both from Mr. and 
Miss Beaumont, and the party was too large 
to admit of general conversation." 

" Ah ! yes, at dinner, I dare say ; but you 
had plenty of time for talking after." 

" I do not know what others may have 
had ; but we left the dining-room late, and I 
came away early." 

" I wonder you did that," returned the 
lady ; adding, in a musing tone of voice, 
" It was very strange, Mr. Beaumont and 
Ruth Maxwell's coming together in that 
way at the party the other day — very 
strange ; and it struck me he seemed quite to 
take a fancy to her. Did it strike you too ? " 

" I did not particularly observe them." 

"I dare say not. lou young people 
have generally your own affairs to attend 
to ; but we old ones, who stand by, often 
see most of what is going on. Now, would 
it not be odd if Mr. Beaumont fell in love 
with Ruth Maxwell V " 

" You forget the cousin," remarked Miss 
Wheeler, who, still suffering from her cold, 
sat silently near, seemingly little interested 
in the conversation going on, but quietly 
taking her note of all that was saiil, or left 
unsaid. 
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" Ah 1 yes, there is that Miss Powys, to 
be sure ; ami a very nice girl she is 1 1 like 
her the best of the two ladies at the Park. 
They say she is engaged to her cousin ; but 
is it true, Mr. Penrose V " 

" Indeed, Lady Cunliffe, they have never 
taken me into their confidence ; and, like 
you, I only know what the world says." 

*' But you don't believe it ? " 

" I cannot say I either believe or dis- 
believe it." 

" Well, I should like to know the truth of 
it, I confess ; because " — 

At that moment the servant threw open 
the door, and m a sonorous voice an- 
nounced, — 

'^Mr. and Miss Beaumont, and Miss 
Powys I " 



CHAPTER XVn. 

A VISIT from Mr. Beaumont was an 
event, especially at the Bower, where his 
card had generally done all that was 
expected from him in the calling way. So 
Lady Cunliffe did not fail to fieel duly 
grateful on the occasion. Whilst Miss 
Wheeler made her own private comment 
thereon, Miss Beaumont took upon herself 
to explain, — 

" We are come, Lady Cunliffe, especially, 
to call on your niece. Miss Maxwell, this 
morning. You heard, I dare say', all about 
our adventure at the railway station, when 
Gwen nearly had a dreadful accident, and 
Miss Maxwell came so bravely to her res- 
cue. We can never be sufficientlv thank- 
ful to her, I am sure ; but it was only when 
we met at the Abbey that we knew her 
name. I hope we shall see her ? " 

Then it fell to Lady Cunliffe's turn to 
explain that Miss Maxwell did not live 
with her, but in a house of her own, in the 
town of Castleford. 

" We can go and see her there, I sup- 
pose ? " said Miss Powys, rather appealing 
to her two companions : for it was seldom 
that Gwendoline originated any line of 
proceeding for the party. 

There was a moment's silence following 
that remark ; both Lady Cunliffe and Mr. 
Penrose looked up, and cast an involuntary 
glance of appeal towards the other ; whilst 
Miss Wheeler, also stealing a look round 
the faces of the assembled party, sat still 
and silent, enjoying the situation. Mr. 
Penrose returned Lady Cunliffe's glance 
with one which seemed to convey that the 
question rested with her, — that he himself 
had no interest in it, and that it was not 



for him to interfere in family affairs. He 
therefore threw himself back in his chair, 
with a compressed look of determined silence 
about his mouth, and directed his eyes 
intently towards the ceiling. Lady Cun- 
liffe, thus driven back on her own resources, 
observed, — 

" Well, now, it is very kind of you to 
intend calUng on Ruth, and I only wish 
she was here to tell you so herself, and say 
what she would like about calling on her 
at her own house ; but the fact is, she 
leads a very quiet life, and sees very few 
visitors." 

" But my sister and Miss Powys hope," 
said Mr. Beaumont, " to be allowed to rank 
themselves amongst the privileged few. 
So, with your permission, we will leave our 
cards on Miss Maxwell as we ride home." 

"Well, that will be best; and it is 
extremely kind, I am sure. But really 
she shuts herself up so, that it is quite diffi- 
cult to get her to come even here." 

" That must be very bad for her," said 
Gwendoline kindly ; " and you ought not 
to let her, dear Lady Cunliffe, for I am 
sure she enjoyed going with you to the 
Fancv Fair the other day." 

" Of course she did, my dear Miss Powys : 
all young people naturally like going out ; 
but poor Ruth has always had to think 
more of others than herself, and that is 
why she does now." 

** I can qmite fancy that of her, but in ■ 
what way r " asked Gwendoline, with ) 
kindly interest. / 

*' Oh 1 didn't you know Mrs. Maxwell is I 
quite an invalid, and never goes out ? So 
that keeps Ruth so much at home," replied 
Lady Cunliffe, desperately plunging into 
the subject she had fully intended to avoid. 

Her hearers were, however, as may be 
supposed, entirely unconscious that they 
had any personal interest in the subject, 
and contented themselves with murmuring 
a few civil and sympathetic sentences 
respecting the invalid lady. But Maude, 
who sat a little apart, and nearest to Miss 
Wheeler, and recollected every word John 
Penrose had said to her about Miss Max- 
well the preceding evening, observed in a 
low voice to the companion, — 

" I did not know Miss Maxwell had a 
mother. I fancied, from something I had 
heard, that Lady Cunliffe's sister was 
dead." 

" So she is : Mrs. Maxwell is the step- 
mother." 

'^ Oh ! " replied Maude, enlightened, but 
not suspecting any thing, never having 
heard of Mr. Maxwell's first marriage, and 
so very little even of his second to her own 
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mother, that the communication made little 
or no impression upon her; and she only 
observed, — 

" Oh, really 1 then, if the invalid lady is 
not Miss Maxwell's own mother, it is dou- 
bly good of her to devote herself so entire- 
ly ; but the lady ought not to be selfish, 
and should let Miss Maxwell see somethin^^ 
of society, and have the opportunity of 
making her own friends." 

Miss Wheeler contented herself with smil- 
ing mysteriously, and observing, — 

"I dare say Miss Maxwell will make 
plenty of friends in due time." 

Maude looked at the companion rather 
suspiciously, and said, — 

" Then I can only hope she will permit 
us to be amongst the. number." 

And whilst Mr. Beaumont was beginning 
to talk of ordering their horses round (for 
they had all ridden over), the door again 
qpened to admit a visitor — one who 
entered unannounced, and was no other 
than Ruth Maxwell herself. Nothing could 
be more opportune than that arrival. The 
aunt was unfeignedly glad that her niece 
was come to answer for herself — it took all 
the weight of responsibility from her own 
ease-loving shoulders ; and the whole party 
brightened up under the sunny influence 
of Ruth's cheerful, pleasant countenance. 
She was, in truth, very happy in meeting 
. these young acquaintances of hers. It was 
such a new event in her life to have time 
and opportunity to enjoy herself in that 
way. She was charmed with her friends, 
and they seemed equally attracted by her. 

In a little time they were all chatting 
merrily together; but, by degrees, Mr. 
Beaumont, his cousin, and Ruth formed a 
httle coterie by themselves ; whilst John 
Penrose stole by degrees nearer to the 
place where Maude and the companion were 
still sitting, and managed, after a time, to 
engross the whole of Miss Beaumont's con- 
versation, whilst the other lady relapsed 
into her usual state of silence. As for the 
lady of the house, she was contented to 
fall back on her cushions, and amuse her- 
self by watching the two groups. 

*• Tftiis is really very pleasant," said she, 
at last rousing up, and thinking it incum- 
bent on her to take some part in her friends' 
amusement. " I only wish you would all 
stay and dine here. Do, Mr. Beaumont ; 
you know you can trust Le Maitre not to 
poison you, even though this would be a 
sort of little impromptu dinner-party." 

" We are all aware of Le Maitre's super- 
lative talents. Lady Cunliffe, and, as far as 
I am concerned, should like nothing better 
than to accept your hospitality ; but there 



is always some spoke in the way of pleas- 
ant doings. We cannot stay, as I expect 
a friend or two to dine with us." 

" Well, then, promise for some other 
time," said the genial lady. 

Mr. Beaumont cast a hasty glance 
towards Ruth, as if her presence would be 
the all-important item of enjoyment in the 
proposed entertainment ; which Lady Cun- 
liffe quickly perceived, and as quickly 
called to Ruth, — 

" My dear, I expect you to dine here on 
— what day is it to be, Miss Beaumont ? 
Tuesday? well, Tuesday next; and you, 
too, Mr. Penrose, you will come, wton't you ? 
You know I can't manage either to go to, 
or to give, great formal dinner-parties ; so I 
shall hope to see you all in a friendly, quiet 
way on Tuesday,, at seven. J can't dine 
later, so please excuse it if it is too early." 

" We shall be only too happy," said 
Louis Beaumont ; whilst his sister and 
cousin smilingly echoed his words in a sort 
of half audible murmur, which answered 
all the purpose, and satisfied their lady 
hostess. Then there were horses to be 
ordered round, and good-bys to be said, and 
sundry little nothings to be uttered at last. 
Mr. Beaumont's last little speech was, — 

" Then we will not leave cards to-day, 
as we intended, Miss Maxwjjll : you will 
give us leave to call instead V " 

" Oh 1 1 shall be so glad to see you all ; 
but I fear my mother may not be able," 
replied Ruth, with that frank simplicity 
which was a part of her nature. 

" Don't you think Mrs. Maxwell might 
admit us some day when she is tolerably 
well ? " asked Gwendoline, with kindly 
anxiety to include the invalid in some of 
the pleasures of their new acquaintance- 
ship, little thinking, poor girl, in what direc- 
tion it might tend. 

Ruth looked on the sweet face, and 
almost longed to kiss it, as she answered, — 

" There is nothing I should like so much 
as that you might see my dear mother, and 
that «he might have the pleasure of making 
your and Miss Beaumont's acquaintance ; 
and I do hope that some day before long 
she will be equal to it." 

" Oh, yes I and^pu must persuade her 
to drive over to HLarewood," said Maude. 
" The change will do her good, and she 
shall not be bored at all in any way when 
she comes." 

" What is that you were saying just as 
we came away ? " asked Mr. Beaumont of 
his sister, as they rode slowly out of the 
gates which enclosed the approach to the 
Bower. 

** Only asking that nice girl to drive over 
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there never was at the Abbey. Very many 
were the pleasant parties given there, but 
no balls. It was not that Sir Digby disliked 
dancing for others, or had entirely given it 
up on his own account elsewhere ; but his 
mother, Lady Elizabeth Ferrers, had lost 
her only daughter soon after she came out, 
being only eighteen ; and from that time 
her mother never entered a ball-room. But 
twenty years had passed away since poor 
Mabel Ferrers's death, and her mother had 
by degrees emerged from her seclusion, and 
presided over her son's bachelor household, 
and was likely to be mistress there till he 
married. 

That Sir Digby should do so was the one 
great desire of his mother's heart. She was 
a -very charming old lady, and quite ready 
to resign her place at the Abbey in favor 
of her son's wife, whenever it should please 
him to choose one. 

She had her own dower-house to retire 
to, and not very distant from the place she 
had lived in and loved, and where she was 
so truly beloved ever since she had come 
there, a young bride, many, many years 
ago. But time was passing, and her son 
was no longer young — almost more than 
middle-aged, and yet there seemed no pros- 
pect of his bringing another daughter home 
for her to love, in the place of the one she 
had lost ; and as years went on, and Sir 
Digby remained single, he began to be con- 
sidered at last, in his owti neighborhood, 
as a confirmed old bachelor. It was, there- 
fore, with no small satisfaction that Lady 
Elizabeth Ferrers noticed her son's devo- 
tion to Miss Beaumont, which dated from 
the time the Beaumonts returned to liye at 
Harewood Park, or rather when Maude and 
her cousin joined her brother there. There 
was, no doubt, considerable disparity of age 
— five and twenty years, at the least 1 — 
but that to Lady Elizabeth seemed nothing, 
when it concerned a wife for her son ; be- 
sides, in a mother's eyes, her children are 
always, in some degree, youthful, and it is 
very certain that Lady Elizabeth accred- 
ited her son with that, as well as every 
other earthly perfection. 

Miss Beaumont was, therefore, made 
much of that day by the mother as well as 
the son ; and most of the friends and rela- 
tions then staying at the Abbey were quite 
ready to follow the lead of their pleasant 
host and hostess. Maude enjoyed her posi- 
tion. Not that she wished to compromise 
herself as yet in any way : she prized her 
liberty, and, with her youth and beauty and 
many advantages, was inclined to enjoy it 
a little longer ; besides, she had by no 
means made up her mind to accept Sir 



Di^by Ferrers, for she felt they belonged to 
different generations I Still it was very 
satisfactory to be so courted and deferred to 
when at that charming old place, where 
every thing spoke of centuries of long posses- 
sion by its wealthy owners. She was quite 
inclined to love the dignified and refined 
old lady who presided there so charmingly, 
with her still delicately-fair, aristocratic 
features, and in every look and movement 
testifying to the pure, gentle blood which 
flowed in her veins and m those of her son. 

Something of such thoughts were passing 
through Maude's busy brains that evening, 
as she was seated by Lady Elizabeth, and 
listened to her conversation, which flowed 
easily and naturally enough in various chan- 
nels, without turning too much upon her 
idolized son. But Maude had observed Sir 
Digby at a little distance hovering near, but 
yet courteously enough resting by the way 
to talk to Mr. Penrose, who had asked some 
question relative to a piece of rare sculpture, 
which he knew was one of the many gems 
of art collected in past generations by Sir 
Digby's forefathers. 

John Penrose was not one of the habitues 
of the Abbey — in fact, he had been but 
very seldom there ; and his present invitation 
was chiefly owing to the in tiufcicy that Sir 
Digby believed to exist between him and 
Louis Beaumont. Sir Digby was also quite 
liberal enough to allow that a man whom he 
found to be a perfect gentleman in every 
respect might be admitted as such by per- 
sons in his own position, and in places where 
his ancestors had never been recognized, 
or known only as the Brewers of Castleford. 

It was Maude who, in her own mind, 
made a comparison between the two men, — 
the one of long descent, and the other 
whose forefathers had never aspired to rise 
above the middle class to whicn they natu- 
rally belonged. 

Miss Beaumont was well aware that 
wealth and education are rapidly breaking 
down the bounds of separation between the 
two classes ; and that in these latter days 
people stand more on their own individual- 
ity as to what they are themselves, and what 
they have, than on the by-gone claims of pre- 
ceding generations. Still Maude Beau- 
mont was a born aristocrat : she had lived 
and been nurtured in the purple ; and it 
would have cost her many a pang to have 
sunk ever so little below that social standard 
in the merits of which she so firmly believed. 

The two men she was so closely observing, 
with a new and strange feeling of interest, 
stood, as has been said, talking earnestly to- 
gether, and near enough for her quick ears 
to catch the greater part of their con versa- 
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tion. But, in the first place, her scrutinize 
ing eye was bent on the outward appearance 
of each, as she contrasted the two. John 
Penrose, brewer though he was, bore the in- 
spection well : there was not a look or tone, 
in its quiet self-possession, that savored of 
the parvenue. The difference of a dozen 
years in the men's ages was but little appar- 
ent; for Sir Digby looked younger, and 
Mr. Penrose older, than he was. 

They were both good-looking in their 
several deorrees, and had each travelled and 
seen much of the world, also, in various 
ways. Perhaps the countenance of the man 
of higher rank was less intelligent than that 
of the man of business, but possibly it 
gained in refinement what might be wanting 
in quickness. Maude sat and speculated on 
the two ; she even listened absently to an 
argument, or, more properly, a discussion 
carried on in respect to the piece of sculp- 
ture then engrossing the notice of the two 
gentlemen ; and Maude felt in her own mind 
mat Mr. Penrose had the best of the argu- 
ment. Then, somehow, and in some unbid- 
den way, the thought arose that the man 
of business, with all his advantages, natural 
and acquired, only needed a ' wife of 
good birth and established position to 
launch him safely into the calm waters of 
that social sea in which she floated so 
pleasantly herself, and enjoyed her exist- 
ence, safe from those angry and conflicting 
Currents which trouble and overwhelm those 
who embark all unsheltered on life's more 
stormy seas. There was, perhaps, that 
mysterious attraction in the girl's fixed at- 
tention, and the look bent alternately on 
the two men, which made them turn simul- 
taneously ; and, being each favored with a 
smile from Miss Beaumont, it had the effect 
of cutting short their conversation, and 
bringing them both to the side of the lady, 
where, with little interruption, each kept 
his place till the party dispersed. 

Air. Beaumont, meanwhile, had been im- 
proving his acquaintance with Ruth Max- 
well, though not fortjetting the claims his 
cousin had upon him, and which had hith- 
erto been so fully and cheerfully acknowl- 
edged. Gwendoline was, therefore, made 
happy, and consoled for Louis's temporary 
(and, as she believed, unavoidable) deser- 
tion during dinner by his entire devotion 
all the evening. She hung on his arm, as 
they made the tour of the rooms together, 
and listened to the music as they sat in 
each shady corner in the long corridors. 
They were not, however, alone; for Mr. 
Beaumont had intimated to his cousin that 
it would be a kind and gracious act in her 
to show every attention to the girl who had 



so great a claim on her gratitude, and not 
only on her, but on that of all her family, 
especially, he remarked, as Miss Maxwell 
appeared to be a stranger in the neighbor- 
hood. Gwendoline''s gentle heart respond- 
ed naturally and warmly to this appeal, 
and from one whom she already honored 
and delighted to obey. Thus it happened 
that Ruth was invited to accompany the 
two cousins, and walked and talked with 
both, happy in so doing ; whilst Mr. Beau- 
mont thought he could never weary of look- 
ing on that calm, noble brow, or watching 
the expression of those deep, truthful eyes. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" Mother," asked Ruth, the next morn- 
ing, as she and Mrs. Maxwell settled 
themselves to their usual after-breakfast 
employments, " Mother, do you happen 
to know or remember a family of the name 
of Beaumont, who lived somewhere in this 
neighborhood ? " 

It chanced that Ruth was sitting at a 
small table drawn close to the window, 
whilst Mrs. Maxwell, with her face 
turned from the light, was leaning back in 
her chair by the fire, with a book in her 
hand. There was perfect silence for a mo- 
ment or two after Ruth's question ; and she 
went on with her work, illustrating some 
texts intended for her favorites amongst 
the poor with whom she had lately become 
acquainted. Then, observing Mrs. Max- 
well's silence, Ruth went on, — 

" Ah ! I forgot. You cannot know these 
youn^ people. And Miss Powys told me 
they have been living at a great distance, 
in Wales, I think, for ever so many years ; 
so you could not have known them." 

" I never heard of Miss Powys," replied 
Mrs. Maxwell, in a low, faint voice ; but 
Ruth was too busy with her own thoughts, 
and some little difficulty in her occupation, 
to notice the strange tone in which her 
step-mother spoke. So, after a moment's 
pause, Ruth resumed her subject, saying, — 

" I wish you did know them, mother ! " 

" What, this Miss Powys of whom you 
spoke just now, Ruth V " 

"Yes, mother. Miss Powys, and Mr. 
and Miss Beaumont. They told me — at 
least, Mr. Beaumont did — that they live 
at a place called Harewood Park, only a 
few miles from here. I wonder we never 
feard of them before, that no one ever 
spoke of them ; for both Mr. Penrose and 
my aunt appeared to know them quite 
well." 
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** And how came you to make the 
acquaintance, Ruth V '* said Mrs. Maxwell, 
slowly recoverins: herself. 

"Oh I I forgot to tell you, dear. Miss 
Powys was the young lady who was so near 
having a bad accident that day at the rail- 
way station. Do not you remember it now, 
mother V " 

" Oh, yes I So that was Miss Powys. 
And the gentleman who thanked you when 
we were in the carriage ? " asked Mrs. Max- 
well, tryinc: to steady her voice, — 

" He is Mr. Beaumont," answered Ruth ; 
and continuing, "You cannot think, 
mother, what a nice family the^^ seem to 
be 1 little dreaming of the storm of wild 
emotion her few words had stirred up in 
her listener's heart. That poor heart beat 
almost to suffocation, as §he thought, " So 
that man who had spoken a few words of 
passing courtesy to her w^as her son I her 
own and only one ! Living so near, and 
vet so far, far from her I " 

Mrs. Maxwell rose and tottered from the 
room. She had need to be alone — alone 
for a time, where none but her God could 
see her, and perhaps speak some word of 
comfort and direction to her troubled soul. 

Ruth went on calmly with her work, her 
thoughts meanwhile busy about her new ac- 
quaintances, towards whom she felt a mys- 
terious attraction. Whilst she was thus 
occupied, Mr. Penrose was announced. He 
looked at her for a moment with curious 
eyes, as if to see whether any announce- 
ment had been made that could have star- 
tled or surprised her, since her return from 
the last njf^ht's entertainment ; for he had 
not been slow to perceive that Louis Beau- 
mont had paid more attention to Ruth 
Maxwell than it was his custom to accord 
to young ladies in general. He felt sure, 
also, that, at the time, both the young peo- 
ple were in ignorance of the tie which 
might have seemed to connect, but, if 
known, would only operate to keep them 
apart. Afler a few passing observations, 
John Penrose came to the conviction that 
Ruth Maxwell's calm serenity had not 
been disturbed, and that her reminiscences 
of the preceding evening were those of un- 
alloyed pleasure. 

" But where is Mrs. Maxwell ? " John 
asked, at last. " I expected to find her, but 
possibly not you, this morning, so early ; for 
we were very late, and I know you are not 
used to such dissipated hours." 

"No," replied Ruth, in her ordinary 
calm tone ; " but I managed to wake at 
my usual time, and get down to malte my 
mother's breakfast ; besides, I had so much 
to tell her. I hoped she would have en- 



joyed a little of my amusement second- 
hand." 

" I am afraid, then, you have been dis- 
appointed ? " asked John Penrose. 

" Well, partly so. My mother stole away 
in the midst of my little history, so I sup- 
pose she was not much interested in the 
recital." And then Ruth returned to her 
drawing, and seemed to have dropped the 
subject. 

Mr. Penrose stood by her in the window 
playing with a paint-brush he had taken up, 
and thinking how unfair it was not to speak 
openly to the noble-hearted girl, and let her 
know how her new friend stood related to 
her step-mother ; and how, if she and they 
knew who her father was, the intimacy 
would no doubt come speedily to an end. 
Did Mr. Penrose wish that it might ? No : 
he had no such selfish desire of monopoliz- 
ing Ruth's society as that might imply ; 
only he hated all mystery and mystification, 
and was of opinion that some harm was 
sure to arise in every case where such a line 
of conduct was persevered in. 

Pursuing this train of thought, he felt an 
honest reluctance to talking to Ruth of the 
family at Harewood Park, as of ordinary 
strangers with whom she had just become 
acquainted. But it was not his province, he 
knew, to rush in with the family news that 
her step-mother felt fit to withhold. And, 
whilst he was inclined to blame Mrs. Max- 
well for her reserve, he little thought how 
painful it must be to a mother's heart to 
draw attention (even of the most sympa- 
thizing) to the fact that, with or without 
reason, she is ignored and disowned by the 
children whom she has borne, and cherished 
in their infancy. 

Then he looked at Ruth, who, all uncon- 
scious of the scrutinizing gaze bent upon 
her, went on quietly with her employment, 
putting in her colors, and making her deli- 
cate touches, with as steady a hand as if she 
were sitting quite alone and unobserved. 
John Penrose then began to draw a com- 
parison in his own mind between Ruth Max- 
well and Maude Beaumont. He had oflen 
stood by the latter when she was engaged 
in drawing, and had watched the bold, mas- 
terly way in which Maude managed her 
pencil, and had admired the light, careless 
tone in which she would at the same time 
engage in conversation with himself or any 
one present, never seeming too absorbed in 
her occupation to lose her interest in all 
that was passing around. Always brilliant, 
generally amusing, even when somewhat 
caustic in her remarks, Maude was indeed a 
woman of whom any man might be proud. 
With beauty so bright, and talents and ac- 
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complishments like hers, what destiny might 
she not aspire to ? Nothing could be too 
high for her deserts, if she set her mind 
upon achieving it. But who, and what 
manner of man, ought he to be that could 
seek to win and wed such a peerless crea- 
ture? 

From these rather lover-like reflections 
he descended next to a closer survey of 
Ruth Maxwell's appearance, and such per- 
fections as might be placed to her account. 
He scanned the smooth, white, broad, rather 
low forehead, the pencilled, straight eye- 
brows, and general contour of that pale 
intellectual countenance, and thought the 
delicate features, with their firm and rather 
grave expression, harmonized exactly with 
the style in which her light brown hair was 
braided back from her face and gathered up 
in a large thick coil behind, guiltless of all 
artificial devices, which, in its natural abun- 
dance, it needed not. Ruth's dress, too, 
was plain, but of handsome material, falling 
in full rich' folds as she sat, or sweeping 
with a kind of dignified grace when she 
walked or stood still. 

There was no brilliancy about Ruth Max- 
well, either in herself or her surroundings. 
. She never gave utterance to sparkling noth- 
ings, such as fell from Maude's lips un- 
awares, whenever she talked, and which, at 
the same time, often provoked and fascinated 
those hearers whom she favored most. 
Perhaps if others less beautiful and less 
gifted had said the same words, they would 
have fallen flat, stale, and unprofitable in 
many cases on her hearers' ears ; but with 
her nameless grace of tone and manner, 
John Penrose felt to his cost that a word or 
a look from Maude Beaumont was sufficient 
to overturn his most resolute determinations, 
and bring him to the most desperate state 
of folly and self-abnegation. 

It was impossible for two women, both 
beautiful, and, to a certain extent, amiable 
and young, to be more dissimilar ; and John 
Penrose found himself trying to solve the 
problem, which of the two was most to 
be desired for a wife -— not for himself, of 
course — oh 1 no, there was no question nor 
thought on his part of marrying, at least, 
not for long years to come ; and, in the 
mean time, no doubt, both the young ladies 
would have disposed of themselves to some 
fortunate suitor. He liked speculating (or 
he erroneously supposed he did) on the 
future of two such girls, all apart from any 
interest of his own in the subject. He 
began to think that Ruth's husband would 
be a very lucky Tellow. He had seen by 
this time enough to know that, if Ruth 
loved a person, she would be ready to lay 



down her life for him ; or, living, to devote 
her whole existence to his service, without 
a thought of self or self-interest in any way. 
And then what a fine, reliable nature was 
hers I What a woman to turn to in time of 
trouble or perplexity I and what a depth 
of quiet happiness a man might enjoy with 
her in his day of prosperity. She would 
never perplex or startle you with any un- 
reasonable or reckless wavs, like some 
women — calm, and beautiful, and intelli- 
gent, she would instinctively choose the 
good, and refuse the evil. Happy indeed 
would the man be who might be fortunate 
to gain that heart 1 And John Penrose 
entertained a sort of intuitive perception 
that as yet it had passed on tbrough life in 
" maiden meditation fancy free." 

" But if she once loved," thought Mr. 
Penrose, gazing down upon the bent head 
and busy hand, "I think it would be 
devotedly and forever." 

Perhaps the intensity of the thought and 
look penetrated like electricity through 
Ruth's brain ; for she raised her head and 
her eyes quickly, to meet those of her 
almost-forgotten visitor fixed most intently 
upon her. She smiled and colored a little 
at her absence of mind, and said, — 

" I am afraid this is not very amusing 
work for you to overlook, Mr. Penrose ; 
and I have been so engrossed by it that I 
had almost forgotten you were standing 
there all the time. I wanted to get this 
done to-day, so I know you will excuse my 
going on with it while you are here." 

" I am very glad you do not put yourself 
out in any way for me. I can amuse my- 
self well with my own thoughts. I rather 
fancied Mrs. Maxwell might have come in." 

" I will go, and let her know," said Ruth, 
rising, without the least hurry or confusion ; 
and, looking for the morning paper, she 
placed it beibre Mr. Penrose, and then left 
the room. 

She did not make a very long absence, 
but soon came back, looking, however, far 
more sad than 'when she went away. The 
change was so obvious that the visitor re- 
marked, — 

"I fear Mrs. Maxwell is annoyed at my 
asking for her; and, after all, it was the 
merest trifle. She asked some question about 
that Widow Brown's family, and I came to 
tell her what I knew, that was all. I am 
sorry to have disturbed her, for I could have 
given my information to you just as well." 

*' Oh, no 1 " said Ruth rather eagerly, " no, 
don't do that. It is such a good thing for 
her to be interested in any thing. She will 
like to hear all about those poor people from 
you ; so please tell me nothing, but answer 
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to make a fourth. I will send my man 
round by Mrs. Maxwell's, to jet her know 
you are here, and that I will send you home 
m the carriage in the evening. Come, that 
will be very pleasant. I am sure I am 
much obliged to the rain. So all that's 
settled, I hope." 

Mr. Beaumont evidently waited for 
Ruth's reply, before he spoke fqr himself; 
and it was soon given, though with a slight 
faltering that was not often detected in 
Miss Maxwell's speech. 

" Indeed, no, thank you, dear amit. You 
are very kind, but it is impossible. I 
ought to have been home long ago, and only 
waited on accoun,fc of the rain. My mother 
will expect me, now it is clearing up ; and I 
must go home. It is almost her dinner- 
time." 

" Well, surely, for once, Mrs. Maxwell 
can dine alone," said the widow. 

" Not if I can help it," answered Ruth, 
in a low voice; adding, "I know so well, 
if I am not at home, she would not dine at 
all. So indeed I would rather go. 1 have 
had a nice long atlernoon with you, aunt." 

" Well, my dear child, I never like to 
press people to do what they don't fancy : 
so we will say no more about you; but 
what may we hope from you, Mr. Beau- 
mont ? " 

"I fear I must give the same answer, 
Lady Cunliffe. I am expected at home ; 
and they will wait dinner for me, though I 
do not pretend to declare that they will 
positively go fasting on my account, yet " — 

" Yet," put in the hitherto silent com- 
panion, with a deprecating smile, " oh 1 
we can quite understand you do not like to 
disappoint your sister — or — or Miss 
Po'joys,** 



CHAPTER XIX. 

• 

There was a moment's silence in the 
room after that little bomb had fallen. It 
caused no explosion, but lay calmly doing 
its small work of destruction. Miss Wheeler 
looked unconscious that she had said any 
thing but what was most neat and ap- 
propriate to the subject ; and Lady Cunliffe 
apparently treated her companion's amend- 
ment as though it had emanated from her 
visitor; for, after a minute's pause, she 
said, — 

" Well, I can only say I am sorry for it. 
I don't want to cause disappointment to 
anybody, and can only hope I may be more 
lucky another timeV 

" 1 can assure you, Lady Cunliffe, ^he 



disappointment is mine 1 " — here Mr. Bean- 
mont glanced across at Ruth, who was 
busy tying on her hat, and arranging her 
shawl, — " but, as you say, I shall hope for 
better luck another time." 

Ruth felt the appealing look in her direc- 
tion, and lifted her shy eyes towards the 
speaker, but quickly dropped them as they 
met his. She had felt and understood the 
meaning of Miss Wheeler's remark. It 
was hardly possible that any one living in 
the near neighborhood of Hare wood Park 
could remain ignorant of the report which 
gave the master of the place to his young, 
beautiful, heiress cousin. 

Still on all sides it was conjecture alone. 
No one knew positively that there was any 
real enoca^ement between them ; and Ruih 
was inclined to disbelieve therepjort. She 
could not imagine that Louis Beaumont 
was an engaged man : he neither spoke nor 
looked like one; and Ruth was very 
trusting in those she cared for. She never 
argued the point with herself — that would 
have been to bring it too close home ; but her 
actual persuasion was, that Mr. Beaumont 
was as free to form any attachment he 
might please as she might be herself. Still 
the companion's innuendo fall with an un- 
comfortable weight upon her heart. She 
longed to get into the open air, and walk off 
the sense of opp:'ession caused by it. So 
she rose, and, patting on her walking things, 
came up to her aunt and wished her good- 
by. Lady Cunliffe kissed Ruth, and 
said, — 

" I know you won't wait for the carriage, 
so there is no uso in talking of ordering it 
now; but I would have done it half an 
hour asjo, if I had thoucjht of it." 

Ruth smiled and said, — 

" You know, I have never been used to a 
carriage, and I consider my pony chair a 
great luxury ; but I can assure you I had 
umch rather walk home this afternoon, 
as I have often done before." 

Then Ruth said good-by to the two 
ladies and the one gentleman present. 
Louis Beaumont, as he held her hand with 
a gentle pressure, was on the point of 
saying,— 

" Cannot I see yoy home ? " 

And then he caught the eyes of Miss 
Wheeler so eagerly fixed upon him that he 
I'elinquished his intention, and contented 
himself with a brief good-by also; and 
then, as Ruth left the room, he sat down 
again to say a few words more to Lady Cun- 
liffe and her companion, and after a brief 
chat took his departure also. 

The door had hardly closed upon him, 
before Lady Cunliffe turned round, and 
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said, with more animation than was 
usual, — 

" What made you make that remark 
about Miss Powys, Sophy ? " 

*' What remark ? " returned the compan- 
ion stolidly. 

" Why, that she would be vexed or dis- 
appointed if he staid here to dinner ? " 

" Did I say that ? " replied Miss Wheeler. 
" Hardly as much, I think. If I did, it was 
only what I thought. I suppose that the 
cousins are engaged, or something like it ; 
and it is natural that they should like to be 
together. Mr. Beaumont evidently wished 
to excuse himself, so I gave him what little 
help I could. It is not much I can do, or 
ever pretend to do in that way ; and you 
must forgive me if I took too much upon 
myself." 

"Nonsense, Sophy 1 that*s stuff! You 
know I have always wished you would come 
forward a little more. It was not that — 
only — for my part I don't think there is 
much truth in this report of his engage- 
ment to his cousin ; and so it seems a pity 
to talk as if one believed in it." 

Sophy Wheeler smiled. 

" If it is not true, I do not think we shall 
talk Mr. Beaumont into an engagement ; 
and if it is true, as I fancy, it is as well, 
perhaps, that he should not forget it, both 
on his account and on that of others." 

" Meaning my niece Ruth, I suppose ? " 

" I mean any young lady that he, like 
many other men, engaged though he may 
be, is still disposed to flirt with," 

Lady Cunlifle ruminated some seconds 
on her companion's speech, and then said 
suddenly, — 

'' Do you know, Sophy — I dare say it 
may seem very absurd to you — but do you 
know, when we were staying at Baden- 
Baden together, a year or two ago, I rather 
fancied he seemed disposed to admire you." 

Miss Wheeler turned a shade sallower 
than her natural tint, and forced a laugh as 
she replied, — 

'* If such was the case, there must have 
been a singular dearth of youth and beauty 
there ! " 

" Well, there was this same cousin, Miss 
Powys, thepe." 

" Yes — a child of sixteen, and a very 
childish girl of her age. But it is all non- 
he niisfht have talked to me because 
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he liked my singing ; and there were not 
many Englishwomen there at that time 
(and Mr. Beaumont is very English in all 
his tastes and fancies, much more so than 
I am) ; but our friendship, if you ma^ 
it so, was not of long continujiiiC!^ 
besides, when the Beaum^lffS^^i^i 



our acquaintance, they hardly knew how 
very small a place I occupied in the social 
scale which regulates so many people's lik- 
ings and dislikmgs." 

Lady Cunliffe listened to this longish 
speech of her protegee's with all due defer- 
ence; and not caring to say much about 
Ruth, or her speculations on her behalf, feel- 
ing instinctively they would find scant sym- 
pathy, she composed herself to take a 
slight nap after her morning exertions, and 
silence soon reigned in the quiet, cheerful- 
looking room. 

Then it was that Sophy Wheeler, in that 
soft gloaming, dropped her work, and fol- 
lowed the train of her busy thoughts, which, 
truth to say, were neither pleasurable nor 
profitable. Still, in the dim twilight of the 
shaded lamp, which shed its subdued rays 
on Lady Cunliffe's slumbering form and 
sealed eyes, and with her own bent on the 
strange fantastic figures which she conjured 
up in the fire, Sophy Wheeler's waking 
dreams partook somewhat of their dim and 
shadowy nature. Yet it was true there was 
no joy either in her recollections or her 
anticipations. She had seen her youth glide 
away, leaving only the memory of the bitter- 
est disappointment and sorrow that a wo- 
man's heart can suffer. She had been (as 
she supposed) beloved, and had loved, when 
in the first olush of her youth and ^ood 
looks, and in the opening promise of her 
great musical talents. She had loved with 
all the passion of her undisciplined heart. 
She believed herself on the point of mar- 
riage with the object of her idolatrous affec* 
tion, — a man older by several years than 
herself, but very fascinating in manner and 
appearance, besides possessing all the pres- 
tige of rank and fashion. 

Miss Wheeler's own sphere of society was 
quite apart from his ; so she was not aware 
of that which all the world knew, that 
Lord D was a married man, and that 
he and his wife, from incompatibility of 
tastes and temper, saw but little of each 
other. In Sophy Wheeler's unfriended 
orphan stat^(with only those protectors to 
whom her talents had recommended her as 
likely to become a source of profit), she 
was, although the daughter of a gentleman, 
and well educated, peculiarly exposed to 
such temptation as had now assailed her. 

It was at that time (some ten years ago) 
that fate, or a kind Providence, brought 
Lady Cunliffe in her way. The kind-heart- 
ed widow of two successive husbands recog- 
nized in Scphy Wheeler the daughter of her 
husband's earliest and dearest friend. 
^_ . ^_ say, Sophy was rescued, with 
[d^^j^l^from her perilous situation, 
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but at a sacrifice which nearly cost her her 
life. In the brain-fever that followed the 
speedy desertion of her lover, on finding his 
prey in safe and unassailable guardianship, 
poor Sophy nearly lost her life and her rea- 
son, whilst her beauty and her voice suf- 
fered severely. The latter was restored by 
decrees to something; of its fornier tone and 
loveliness ; but the sweetness and pathos 
alone remained : the wonderful power and 
brilliancy were gone. She had lost in her 
illness that which would have made it 
invaluable as a means of securing fame and 
fortune to herself. Her good looks had also 
vanished ; and the beautiful hair, which was 
one of her greatest attractions, had never 
been renewed in any thing like its former 
luxuriance or silken texture. 

A change in many ways had passed over 
Sophy Wheeler, of which no one was more 
conscious than herself; but this knowledge 
only wrought in her a sort of blind anger 
against some unseen hand she fancied 
directed especially against herself, or else a 
kind of apathetic indifference to all that 
could happen to herself in the world. Lady 
Cunliffehad nursed and petted her through 
her long illness, and, in her very solitary 
position, formed a sort of attachment to the 
girl she had rescued, and whom she looked 
upon as a sort of connecting link with the 
long past happy days when Frank Wheeler 
was the chosen friend and companion of 
Harry Mordaunt, the husband of her early 
love. 

That Sophy Wheeler was a moody, 
unsociable object to expend her superfluous 
regard upon, did not operate very strongly 
in her prejudice with the kind-hearted 
widow. Lady Cunlifi*e wanted some one 
to become her constant companion ; and the 
friendless girl was alone also, and in every 
respect so destitute as to need such a 
patroness ; so the two made a sort of silent 
compact to cling together for better and 
worse. It was fortunate that Lady Cun- 
liffe's extreme ease of temper and disposi- 
tion took all her protegee's peculiarities with 
good-humored toleration ; and, by degrees, 
a sort of harmony was established between 
them, that was rarely disturbed by word 
or deed on the part of either. 

During the past ten years these two 
women had lived together, there had not 
arisen the least prospect to the younger of 
changing her place or position ; for it may 
be supposed that Sophy Wheeler was by 
no means an attractive person. Occasion- 
ally, whilst exercising her musical talents, 
it had occurred that some devotee of the 
art would become almost spell-bound for a 
time, and, whilst under the influence of 



the charm, would bestow on Miss Wheeler 
a little of that attention and admiration 
which had been the daily food of her ear- 
lier life. 

It was to something of that sort on the 
part of Mr. Beaumont, in the early days 
of their acquaintance, that Lady Cunlifle 
had referred almost laughingly when talk- 
ing to Sophy a short time before she com- 
posed herself to sleep ; and it was on that 
remark that the companion's thoughts 
dwelt, with a strange bitterness as it re- 
curred to her mind. There was a minorling 
of other and softer thoughts and recollec- 
tions, no doubt, in the solitary woman's 
mind, as she sat gazing almost sternly into 
the fire. She drew, for the first time, a com- 
parison between herself and Ruth Maxwell. 
That idea was also very bitter, as she 
thought, — 

*' Once I was as handsome as she is. I 
am only ten years older than she, and some 
women of five and thirty are as good-look- 
ing as ever they were ; but I have lost 
every thing, — every thing that makes life 
happy I No one loves me, no one cares for 
me I Lady Cunliffe finds me a useful com- 
panion. I do not complain of her ; she is 
kind to me according to her nature, and 
she is fond of music in a sort of dull wav. 
that seeks some pleasure without the trou- 
ble of enjoyment. She would as soon be 
sung to sleep, like a child in its cradle, as 
rouse herself to listen to the finest melody 
that ever was composed. Heigho ! I am 
not fit for much now, so there is no use of 
complaining, for I delight not man, — or 
woman either, for the matter of that. She 
never cares whether Mr. Beaumont or Mr. 
anybody else might really like me. No, 
no ; that is all at an end. I must not think 
of what has been: my head begins to 
turn when that thought comes uppermost ; 
but it has been, for all that. Well, what 
was I thinking about ? Oh 1 Ruth Max- 
well. I see as plainly as possible she is 
falling — falling — ah! no wonder people 
talk of ^Win^ in love! And he? — well, 
he likes her well enough, and perhaps all 
the better that there is another in the way. 
What will they do V No good can come of 
it ; for that little girl, the cousin, with all 
the good things that this world can give, 
cares for nothing in it but that one peerless^ 
man. Oh, the stupid absurdity of a girl's 
love I I can see it all, for have I not suf- 
fered too ? And that Ruth, with all her 
demureness, what will become of her? 
Well, well, it is rather pleasant to have out- 
lived all one's feelings, and to sit by and 
see what wonderful fools people can make 
of themselves, whilst they consider them- 
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selves so far beyond the reach of common 
observation, and, hiding their own eyes, 
they see nothing, and fancy all the world is 
blind." 

In some such guise did Miss Wheeler's 
thoughts clothe themselves ; nor was it till 
Lady Cunliffe had roused herself, and 
twice asked what o'clock it was, that Sophy 
shook off her fit of abstraction, and rose to 
look at the clock. As she crossed the room, 
she passed the window where the drawn 
curtain was not entirely closed, and re- 
marked a bright streak, whilst at the same 
moment a confused noise, like distant cries 
and shouts, reached her ears. Miss Wheel- 
er hastily drew back the curtain, and a 
flood of reflected liijht rushed into the room. 

Sophy, startled out of her usual apathetic 
indifference, made some exclamation, which 
drew the lady of the house from her recum- 
bent position to her side in an instant. 
Lady Cunliffe stood and gazed for a moment, 
then echoed her companion's remark, as 
she in her turn exclaimed, — 

" To be sure it w a fire, and a frightful 
one, down in Castleford. Dear me, how 
terrible I Ring the bell ; let us ask if any 
of the servants know any thing about it. 
It must have broken out very suddenly." 

The bell was rung, and answered prompt- 
ly, so was the lady's question, by, — 

" Oh, yes, my lady 1 to be sure there is 
no doubt about it. It is the great brewery." 



CHAPTER XX. 

Ruth Maxwell, on leaving Lady Cun- 
liffe's house, walked ra^dly down the hill 
which led into the town, and was barely a 
mile from that part where her own home 
was situated. The rain had ceased, but the 
evening was chilly and uncomfortable. Still 
Ruth had a glow at her heart, and such a 
bright sensation of happiness within that 
she was hardly sensible of any outward 
discomfort; neither was she at any time 
afraid of finding herself alone, though at 
that hour it was rapidly growing dark. 
She had led too independent a life, and 
been too much in the habit of taking care 
of herself and others, to have any fantastic 
fears. The road was, however, in some 
places rough ; and Ruth thought, with satis- 
faction, that, as she drew nearer the town, 
no doubt she should find the lamps lighted. 
She had shaken off the momentary oppres- 
sion caused by Miss Wheeler's remark ; 
indeed from the moment she had parted 
from Louis Beaumpnt, and had felt her hand 



so fondly detained in his, a perfect trust and 
re-assurance had reigned in her heart, and 
had since rendered her impervious to all 
sensations of discomfort. 

So Ruth walked on with her natural 
and peculiar grace of movement, little 
impeded by the inequalities of the way. 
She had arrived at the bottom of the lane, 
and was turning to enter the nearest street, 
when through the dusk she became sensible 
of an unusual stir and bustle oroing; on at 
some distance. People seemed to be run- 
ning together; surges of confused noise 
and of many voices reached her ears, and 
she stood still, as her way lay in an oppo- 
site direction. Then Ruth began to feel 
impatient for the lamps to be lighted, that 
something might be revealed to her sight 
as well as hearing. Surely it was past the 
usual time, she thought ; and then at that 
moment a bright distant light attracted her 
attention, and the thought followed, " Well, 
I hope the light will soon come in this 
direction ; so I shall wait and watch a min- 
ute or two." 

No one, however, came to enlighten Ruth, 
so she stood patiently looking down the 
street and across the broad market-place, 
where, at the opening of a farther street, 
the crowd seemed congregating, and from 
whence the noise and bustle emanated. 
Whilst Ruth stood listening and straining 
her eyes into the dark and distant mass, 
another light became visible, but this time 
it was a distinct jet of fire shot up into the 
sky, and th%n came a distant roar of loud 
cries and many voices : and Ruth's heart 
began to beat quickly and thickly, as she 
surmised at once that an awful calamity 
was near. A sound of crying and running 
steps then drew near, and Ruth called to a 
child that was making its way along the 
street where she stood. The boy, it ap- 
peared, knew her when she spoke ; and she 
recognized him as the child of one of John 
Penrose's workmen, and as frequenting the 
school where she taught. So she detained 
the child, who seemed in an agony of fear, 
and said he was running to fetch his father, 
who was from home, and the great Brewery 
was on fire, and all the workmen's row of 
houses close to it likely to be burnt also. 
They had sent for the fire-engine, and his 
father was wanted to help. Whilst Ruth 
stood, and in her gentle tone soothed and 
talked to the boy, promising to go to his 
mother, who was ill in bed, if he would just 
leave a line at her own home after he had 
sent his father from a house close by, — 
whilst she was still speaking, another step 
drew near, and another voice soun<led in her 
ear ; and a delightful sense of safety and 
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that it is so. We shall soon have Miss 
Ruth borne now." 

" Yes, ma*am, so I thought. Had not I 
better be taking the dinner up ? Cook says 
it is all spoiling." 

" Never mind that, Lucy : we will wait 
till she comes home. I dare say she will 
want some ; and I think, now, I hear steps 
on the gravel, and a ring at the bell. Run 
and see, and come back and tell me : it 
may only be some message." 

Down stairs ran eager Lucy, and up 
again a minute afterwards. 

" Yes, yes, ma*am, you are quite right : 
it is Miss Ruth, and — and a gentleman 
with her ; and he is coming in ! " 



CHAPTER XXI. 

A Gentleman was with herl Mrs. 
Maxwell started for a moment on hearing 
these words, then as quickly almost smiled 
at herself for doing so, as she thought, 
" Yes, it must be Mr. Penrose : of course 
it was him, and most natural that it should 
be so. Ruth had been on her errand of 
kindness to one of his cottages ; he was 
doubtless on the spot, seeing after his own 
property ; and it was the most likely thins^ 
in the 'world that he l&hould see her home." 
Still there was a strange fluttering at her 
heart, her hands trembled, so she could 
hardly place them on the arms of the chair, 
as she tried to rise and steady her faltering 
footsteps. " What folly is this ? " she 
thouijlit : " I must have been frightening 
myself about Ruth, all the time I fancied I 
was so calm I What a poor, weak creature 
am I become 1 " 

In another moment, Ruth was by her 
side. She was very pale, but quiet and 
calm, as she came up to Mrs. Maxwell's 
chair, and said, — 

" Dear mother, I am so sorry to disturb 
, you, and I hope you will not think me to 
blame ; but 1 have asked him to come in for 
a minute or two and rest. He would see me 
home, as all the town is running about to- 
night, and I found he was so much more 
hurt than I supposed ; so I begged him to 
come and rest here. He has sent for a fly to 
go home." 

" He ! and who is he ? Are you talking 
of Mr. Penrose, Ruth ? " asked Mrs. Max- 
well. 

" Oh, no, mother I I am very stupid ; 
but it has been a trying evening," said poor 
Ruth, sitting down and taking off her hat 
and shawl. •* Of course it is Mr. Beaumont 
I mean. He has been directing every thing 



this evening, and leading the way, and his 
arm is sadly hurt by a piece of falling tim- 
ber ; so I asked him to rest here till the fly 
comes. He would not send home for a 
carriage, for fear of his sister being fright- 
ened. But do not worry, mother dear," con- 
tinued Ruth, in her innocence, observing 
the strange expression of Mrs. Maxwell's 
face ; " do not let his being here annoy you, 
dear, for he will very soon be gone, and 
you need not see him." 

Poor Ruthl She little thought of the 
dagger she was thrusting deep, deep into 
her mother's heart. No, she need not go 
near her own son 1 She was nothing to 
him. She must keep her distance ; whilst 
Ruth, her step-daughter, dictated to her 
what was to be done, and could go to him, 
and feel sure that she was welcome 1 Was 
ever woman so sorely tried before ? Again 
the angry feeling against Ruth rose fiercely 
in the mother's breast; and she seemed 
nerved with fresh strength as she rose and 
walked rapidly across the room. Ruth, 
weary and almost faint with all she had 
gone through, was resting with closed eyes 
in a chair by the fireside, and only heard 
the movement made by her step-mother, 
little dreaming of the influences that were 
at work, and only fearing that the sudden 
introduction of a stranger into the house 
had vexed her mother, she called to her 
again not to mind Mr. Beaumont resting 
for a few minutes in the room down stairs : 
he would soon be gone, and would not 
want to see any one whilst he was there. 
At that moment Lucy entered the room 
with a scared look, and, approaching Mrs. 
Maxwell, said in a low voice, as if to pre- 
vent Ruth from hearing, — 

" Please don't be angry, ma'am ; but the 
gentleman that Miss Ruth brought home 
has fainted dead away 1 " 

And then Lucy, looking horror-struck, 
waited to see what impression this tale 
made upon her mistress. But Ruth had 
heard, and in a moment was on her feet, 
though feeling giddy, and rather likely to 
follow the example of her friend. She was 
beginning, " O mother, let us go to him ! " 
when Mrs. Maxwell, suddenly beconiiug 
composed, and with a new inspiration at 
her heart, which softened every look and 
tone, and dispelled every evil feeling, laid 
her hand on Ruth's arm, and gently forcing 
her back into the chair, exclaimed, — 

" No, child, you are not equal to it ; but I 
am, and 1 had rather go alone. It is fitting 
that you should remain here." 

Ruth sank back into her chair, as Mrs. 
Maxwell turned to leave the room, unable 
to disobey her, and feeling glad that her 
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mother had thus been induced to take into 
her own hands the hospitable task of see- 
ing to their suffering guest herself. As 
Mrs. Maxwell with a finn step descended 
the stairs, which were broad and shallow, 
she only asked in a low voice, — 

" How was it, Lucy ? " 

" O ma'am 1 the gentleman looked awful 
white and bad when he and Miss Ruth 
came in at the door ; and then Miss Ruth 
said Mr. Someone — I did not catch the 
name, for Miss Ruth said it quick like, and 
low — well, she said he had got badly hurt 
putting out the fire, and was come in to 
rest till the fly came to pick him up to go 
home somewhere ; and then she said, would 
I go and get some water in a glass, and 
bring a little brandy too Cwhich I was 
quite glad to do), and she would go up 
stairs, and tell you all about it. And then, 
after a while, when I went in with the tray 
and glasses, and went up to the poor gentle- 
man, he was quite gone — knew nothing 
and nobody, but sat back in the chair in a 
dead swoon. I was quite taken aback by 
it, and feired, ma'am, you might be vexed 
at Miss Ruth bringing the gentleman in 
when he was so bad." 

All this information Lucy ran off with 
astonishing glibness, . as Mrs. Maxwell 
stopped for a moment at the foot of the 
stairs, and paused, as if for breath, before 
entering the room. Mrs. Maxwell only 
said in reply, — 

**No, Lucy, I am not at all vexed or 
annoyed : Miss Ruth did quite right. Now 
go into the kitchen, and wait there ; and if I 
want any thing I will ring, and you must 
come as quickly as you can ; but do not 
come unless I ring. The fewer there are 
in the room when he comes round the 
better, and I know quite well how to man- 



age. 



Thus dismissed, Lucy sought her own 
precincts, and Mrs. Maxwell proceeded 
alone to the room which contained her 
son. 

It was indeed a strange chance which had 
thus brought him to her, and had given 
him back to her in that unconscious state 
which would allow her to indulge, for a 
few minutes, at least, the deep yearnings 
of her mother's heart, without fear of rec- 
ognition or repulse. For the gratification 
of this almost irresistible impulse and long- 
ing, Mrs. Maxwell resolutely strove to be 
calm, to crush down every rebellious 
feeling which could interfere with the 
accomplishment of her wish ; and, so doing, 
she seemed to feel as if supernatural 
strength was, for the moment, granted. 
Then, with a brief prayer, she passed 



quickly through the half-open door, and 
soon, with noiseless footsteps, she reached 
the chair where the quiet form was reclin- 
ing. 

Half terrified at the prospect of finding 
him worse than when the servant left him, 
Mrs. Maxwell drew near, and, to her un- 
speakable comfort, found her son was only 
in a deep, exhausted, though almost death- 
like, sleep. It was no swoon : she knew 
enough to see that at the first glance. Still 
the slumber was so heavy that he never 
stirred when she laid her tremblinor fingers 
on his pulse, and then gently pressed her 
lips upon his brow. Still he slept on 
calmly, and even faintly smiled, as if in 
recognition of the mute caress. Then the 
mother, kneeling at his side in the dim light, 
devoured with her longing gaze every 
lineament of the beloved face so fondly 
remembered. She could trace in the well- 
cut features of the manly face before her, 
the half unformed ones of the handsome 
boy who had been the pride and delight of 
her early life, and, with a lingering, loving 
gaze, scanned each of them. Then she 
passed her hand lightly over the thick, dark 
curls, which were, at that time, all matted 
and dishevelled with the heat and toil of 
his late exertions. 

Louis Beaumont had always been noted 
for the almost feminine beauty of hi^ hands, 
and she fondly remembered it had been so 
in his childhood ; and these, as they now 
hung listlessly down on either side of the 
chair, were in turn gently lifted and ca- 
ressed by the poor mother, as she placed 
them more at rest. Yes, her eyes dwelt 
long on those dear hands, which were the 
same that had been so often clasped in hers, 
when she first taught the baby fingers to 
twine round her own, or lifted them in the 
child's first prayer. Whilst she knelt there, 
the long years of separation melted away, 
and she seemed to be the young, proud 
mother, in her early married home, watch- 
ing her first-born even as he now slept 
before her ; and then an unutterable sen- 
sation of peace and comfort stole over her 
desolate heart. 

But the moments flew on ; the sound of 
coming wheels broke upon the stillness of 
that sacred hour; and soon the door-bell 
sounded, and Mrs. Maxwell started to her 
feet. At the same time, the sleeper, as if 
disturbed from some happy dream, roused 
himself, and looked round for a moment, 
unconscious. Then a sudden movement of 
the injured arm brought back a remem- 
brance of all that had occurred ; and as he 
sat up in the chair, and looked round for 
his late companion, his eyes fell on the 
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watchful face bent over him. A sensation 
of disappointment was the result of the first 
glance in that anxious, faded face : then, as 
it quickly withdrew itself from the reach of 
his observation, the youn^r man, with return- 
ing recollection, forced himself to sav, — 

**I fear I have been very troublesome, 
and have been inflicting my company un- 
consciously for a most unreasonable time." 

" Oh, no 1 " said the voice behind him, 
" you are very welcome here. I only wish 
we could have done more for you." 

The words were uttered irresistibly. 
Mrs. Maxwell had not intended speaking : 
she had only desired to look upon her 
child. She utterly scorned the idea of 
being known as a stranger to him, but she 
could not resist answering when he spoke ; 
and there was a peculiar melancholy sweet- 
ness in her voice that struck with a strange 
cadence on the young man*s ear, and 
seemed almost to knock at the door of his 
heart. The effect was such as to make him 
exclaim cordially, — 

" You are very kind 1 I have had a 
most refreshing sleep ; and I do believe, 
Mrs. Maxwell ( I am sure it must be Miss 
Maxwell's mother I am speaking to ), that I 
am indebted to your watchful care for it. 
I shall go home all the brijjhter and fresher 
for it, and so avoid scaring my people 
there with my ghastly looks." 

At that moment the carriage, or rather 
the fly, was announced ; and Mr. Beaumont 
arose, in obedience to its summons.. Fortu- 
nately, with the vehicle, came a medical 
man, well known to the family at Hare- 
wood Park, and who, hearing of Mr. Beau- 
mont's accident, and the order of a carriage 
from the hotel, came also to see if his ser- 
vices were required ; so to his care, with a 
few murmured, almost inarticulate, words, 
Mrs. Maxwell committed her ( apparently ) 
stranger-guest. And Mr. Dalton, with pro- 
fessional ease, took possession of his patient, 
and, Helping him into the carriage, took his 
place beside him, and the two drove away 
together. 

Then Mrs. Maxwell turned to ascend 
the stairs. Her hand was pressed upon 
her heart, as if to still its painful throbs, 
whilst she felt confused with a mixed sen- 
sation of bitterness and joy. Still the 
vision of her son was now something real 
and tangible ; she could now, at pleasure, 
recall the features of his face, the tones of 
his voice. Her ear was yet vibrating with 
the sound of the one, whilst the warm 
pressure of his hand at parting still thrilled 
through her fame. All that was joy, un- 
mistakable and real ; yet it was soon dashed, 
and almost extinguished, by the reflection 



that had he known it was she •^— the mother 
he had renounced in his early boyhood — 
all would have been withheld from her. 

Slowly and sorrowfully she walked up- 
stairs as this conviction came to mar her 
transient joy ; and there, at the top, lean- 
ing over the banisters, she found her step- 
daughter, who eagerly asked for tidings of 
their late guest. Mrs. Maxwell answered, 
in so weaned and dejected a tone, that he 
seemed much better, and was gone home, 
that Ruth immediately took alarm on her 
mother's account, fearing she might have 
over-taxed her strength either of mind or 
body. In that belief she carefully guided 
her into the sitting-room, and placed her in 
her own particular chair ; then insisted on 
her drinking a cup of coffee, which she had 
in readiness, talking cheerfully all the while, 
and telling Mrs. Maxwell how much good 
the coffee had already done in her own 
case. Mrs. Maxwell submitted, as she often 
did, to Ruth's gentle guidance, and mechan- 
ically obeyed, drinking her coffee, and rest- 
ing her weary head against the cushion that 
Ruth placed to receive it. Then Ruth 
seated herself at her stepmother's side, and 
was soon deep in her own thoughts, whilst 
Mrs. Maxwell also. kept silence for a time. 
Ruth was startled out of her pleasant wak- 
ing dream by Mrs. Maxwell's abrupt, and, 
to her, somewhat irrelevant inquiry, — 

" Nothing can really ever break the bond 
between a mother and her son, can it, 
Ruth ? " 

" I think not," replied Ruth, who fancied 
her mother's thoughts were dwellinor on her 
dead children ; and adding, "We know that 
they will meet again ; they are only gone a 
little before; the same bond exists that 
united thein here." 

" It is a very holy bond, Ruth." 

"Indeed, I think it must be — a very 
sacred one - — almost more so than any other 
earthly relationship, because it was the 
only one assumed by our Saviour in this 
world." 

"Yes, Ruth, I have oft«n thought of 
that." ' 

" And what a comfort it must prove to 
many a mourning mother," continued Ruth, 
in a low, reverential tone, " to feel how 
fully and entirely our Lord can sympathize 
with their grief; for, in the last hour of 
his own sore agony, he remembered his 
mother's anguish, and sought to lessen the 
bitterness of her bereavement by commend- 
ing her to the care of his own beloved 
disciple. It shows, he entered into the 
depth of his mother's sorrow, when the 
sword pierced her soul; so, no doubt, 
every poor bereaved mother may feel that 
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He sees and knows all, and compassionates 
her peculiar case of trial as none other can 
do." 

Mrs. Maxwell made no reply for some 
minutes, though a few silent tears escaped 
from her closed eyelids^ and then she 
said, — 

" All that is most true ; but there are 
other separations sometimes between moth- 
er and son, even more painful than death. 
I mean when misunderstanding or other 
causes exist, and bring about life-long es- 
trangements." 

"That is not common, we must hope, 
mother," said Ruth, by no means compre- 
hending the application of such a case to 
any she knew of. 

" It must be very wrong where it does 
exist, Ruth." 

"I am sure it must be, mother. And 
where both the mother and son are good 
and sincere Christians, it could never last 
for any time." 

" You think Jt good man could never re- 
tain anger against a mother who had loved 
him all her Ufe, then — eh, Ruth ? " 

** I am sure of it, mother ; but why do 
you ask ? Are you thinking of any par- 
ticular case you may have heard of to-day ? 
Have any of the people we know behaved 
ill to their mother / If so, we must try and 
set them right again. Who is it ? " 

" Oh ! no one — I mean nothing — but I 
am tired — good-night, Ruth." 



CHAPTER XXn. 

There was great excitement in Castle- 
ford about this fire at the brewery, long 
after it was extinguished. There was too 
abundant reason to suppose that it was the 
work of an incendiary ; and both public and 
private inquiry was largely at work in 
endeavoring to trace the author of the 
calamity. That it was likely to prove 
rather an extensive misfortune to Mr. Pen- 
rose, there was little room to doubt. He 
had just enlarged his premises very con- 
siderably, and t£e new buildings were fitted 
up at a very great expense, and it soon 
became known that this new part was riot 
insured. His journey to London was partly 
on that account; and it was evident that 
the occasion of his absence had been seized 
upon to work the mischief. 

The new row of workmen's cottages 
would, there was little doubt, have been also 
consumed, had it not been for the timely 
interference of Mr. Beaumont ; and, as those 
houses were not insured, the loss would have 
been proportionably increased. 



Mr. Penrose arrived as soon as it was 
possible, after the receipt of the telegram 
which had been despatched on the first out- 
break of the calamity. When he reached 
Castleford, however, nothin<j remained of 
his new and extensive buildings, just fin- 
ished, and put into fine working order, but 
a smoking heap of ruins. It was disastrous 
enough, and calculated to depress any 
man's spirits who had not a more than 
common share of energy and perseverance. 
Happily, John Penrose's spirit was, al- 
though somewhat cast down, by no means 
extinguished by his disasters. 

" It might have been worse I " said he to 
himself, on returning home, after a careful 
survey and rough estimate of his misfor- 
tunes. ^< If it had not been for Beaumont's 
energy and help, all those new cottages 
must have gone too. Well, I must go and 
thank him, in the first place. I wonder 
what she will say to it all V " 

It may be supposed that the " she " of 
his meditations referred to Maude Beau- 
mont. 

The next morning found Mr. Penrose 
arriving at Harewood Park, his object being 
to return thanks, and to hear what '' she " 
would have to say on the occasion. He 
was shown, in the first instance, into Mr. 
Beaumont's own room, where that gentle- 
man sat in a loose sleeve, solacing his soli- 
tary state with a cigar. The two friends 
exchanged a hearty handshake ; Mr. Beau- 
mont onering his left hand, with a laugh at 
his disabled condition. 

"I am thankful you are able to laugh 
about it. I was told you were very serious- 
ly hurt ; and I feol like the guilty cause of 
it all, in having been absent that unlucky 
night." 

** You could have done nothing more> 
Penrose, I believe, if you had been on the 
spot. The firemen did their duty bravely 
enough, poor fellows, as they always do I 
but it was difficult enough, as the flames 
burst out at three or four diff*erent places 
all at once." 

" Ah 1 there it is I If I could but lay my 
finser on the man 1 " exclaimed Mr. Pen- 
rose, with an expression of an^y deter- 
mination that boded ill for the culprit when 
discovered. 

The two then talked of the ways and 
means to accomplish this desirable end, 
and then Louis JBeaumont expressed his 
hope that the losses on the occasion were 
not quite so extensive as report proclaimed 
them. To this friendly inquiry John Pen- 
rose replied lightly, — - 

" The misfortune is not half so big as it 
might have been, had alL my new row of 
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houses gone too • You know I was up in 
town about the insurance. It was partly 
my own fault, being so dilatory about it ; 
but we are so well guarded in the way of 
casualties in fire, that I took ray own time; 
In fact, nothing but the most diabolical 
malice could have accomplished such a 
work of destruction/' 

Then after a time Mr. Penrose looked 
round the snug apartment, and observed, — 

" I wonder at your choosing to sit here, 
when you can have such pleasant society 
in the drawing-room." 

" I am afraid," returned Louis Beaumont 
with a smile, " that men in general are not 
sufficiently appreciative of their sisters* 
society ; not but that I have a high regard 
for that of my own, at certain times and 
seasons." 

" I should think so I " exclaimed Mr. Pen- 
rose fervently; to which Mr. Beaumont 
made no reply, except by emitting a slight 
puff of smoKe ; and Mr. Penrose continued, 
" I wish I had a sister ; but wishes are vain 
enough, I know, and I am not given to en- 
tertain vain visions : but you, you have a 
cousin as well, and can never want society." 

This remark was made rather sotto voce 
as if more to himself than to his companion ; 
but it was accompanied with a slight glance 
of inquiry, which Louis Beaumont was 
quick to perceive, and answered by say- 



ing, 



"Yes, I am doubly lucky in having a 
charming cousin, who is quite the same as 
a sister to me." 

Mr. Penrose merely inclined his head a 
little at this remark, as if it was one he had 
no right either to question or discuss ; at 
the same time rather wondering that Mr. 
Beaumont, who was usually considered so 
reserved, should take the trouble of casually 
informing him that Miss Powys was the 
same as a sister to him ? Could there be 
any truth in the report which began to gei 
whispered about, that Mr. Beaumont was 
paying attention to Ruth Maxwell; that 
they had often been seen walking together 
(only for short distances in the streets at 
Castleford) ; that he had been told, though 
he had not thought much about it at the 
time, that on the night of the fire they came 
together to the spot ; and that Mr." Beau- 
mont, after all was over, fetched Miss Max- 
well away from the cottage, where she had 
remained all the time he was enoraored in 
assisting ? But, as Mr. Beaumont made no 
mention himself of Miss Maxwell, it was 
not for him to drag her name without cause 
into their present conversation ; but the 
idea, as it just presented itself to his mind, 
was not altogether a pleasant one. He 



could hardly tell why, but there were many 
other thoughts arising from and dependent 
upon it ; so he felt he would rather put it 
away for the present. Whilst thus rumi- 
nating, Louis Beaumont, who was also ap- 
parently lost in thought, though still en- 
gaged with his cigar, looked up, and seeing 
his friend, who had declined his proffered 
cigar, thus absent though still present, 
said, — 

" Come, Penrose ! I see you^have got 
thinking over your troubles, till they no 
doubt look very black. Come, suppose we 
go into the other room for a little change of 
scene and society ? " 

The two young men theiy^e, and went 
into the usual morning-roOT^ where they 
found Maude Beaumont and her cousin. 
As they came upon them rather suddenly, 
through an adjoining conservatory, MLr. 
Penrose had s^n opportunity of observing 
that neither of the girls wore her brightest 
looks. Maude sat at a table with some 
materials for painting before her, but seem- 
ingly had done little except dabble her 
brush in the water, and make sundry im- 
promptu dashes of color, which were after- 
wards obliterated. She spoke from time to 
time to Gwendoline, but more frequently 
looked at her when un perceived ; and 
whilst doinoj so Maude's countenance ex- 
hibited a curious mixture of expression, 
half anxious, half annoyed. Miss Powys 
sat in a low lounging chair at a little dis- 
tance from her cousin, apparently engaged 
in reading, but the book generally lay upon 
her lap, and her eyes were cast in profound 
meditation on the fire as often as on its 
pages. Maude was just saying as they 
approached, — 

" I think, Gwen, you might as well read 
somethinnr to me : there is no use in talkinsr 
when we don't agcree." 

And then Gwendoline replied despond- 
ently, — 

** I would read to you, Maude, only I 
don't think there is any thing in this book 
that would amuse you. I think it is as dull 
and stupid as every thing else." 

" Well, I hope there is something coming 
now to relieve our dulness," exclaimed 
Maude, as her quick eye fell on the two ap- 
proaching figures; then, after shaking 
hands with Mr. Penrose, she continued, "I 
am very glad to see you at last. I suppose 
you are come to return thanks to Louis for 
all his exertions on your behalf, though I 
am half angry with you for being the oc- 
casion of his running into all kinds of 
perils that horrible evening." 

Mr. Penrose answered in the same light 
tone, but observed that Mr. Beaumont took 
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little part in the discussion,' and that Miss 
Powys, after saying she iioped all the 
danger was over, sat turning over the leaves 
of her book, and occasionally studying Mr. 
Beaumont's profile as he sat near. Once 
when he moved his injured arm somewhat 
uneasily, Gwendoline bent forward with an 
anxious inquiry. 

" I am sure that chair does not rest your 
arm properly, Louis. Does it not pain you 
more than it did ? '* 

Maude knit her brow, and her brother 
answered, — 

" No, thanks. I am all right ; but it 
must take a day or two, Gwen, before I can 
be as active as usual." 

" That hori-iS fire I " muttered Gwen- 
doline. 

" Yes," said Maude. " We all wish he 
had been as far from it as you were, Mr. 
Penrose." 

" That's the unkindest cut of all," re- 
turned he, laughing uneasily. " As if my 
absence was voluntary, ana as if I had 
thrown all the onus of the proceeding on 
my good friend here I " 

" Oh, no I we exempt you entirely from 
such a selfish proceeding, as you very well 
know ; but — may I ask ? — you need not 
answer unless you please — how came it 
that that young lady, whom we know as 
'Lady Cunliffe's niece,' should have such 
intuition of it all as to be on the spot to 
help all the workmen's families ? " 

cfohn Penrose looked steadily for a mo- 
ment in the beautiful face of the girl who 
spoke to him^ ; then, after a moment's pause, 
as if waiting for some further explanation, 
he said, — 

" You were right, Miss Beaumont, to tell 
me I need not answer ; for when you asked 
the question you must have felt it was not 
in my power." 

Maude colored angrily, and said, — 

" I only mean that sometimes those very 
good, busy ladies receive warning, or some- 
thing to that effect; or else it seems so 
strange that both Miss Maxwell and my 
brother should have been led to the place 
with one accord I " 

Mr. Beaumont looked up with a flush on 
his countenance, and said, half scorn- 
fully,- 

"I cannot think what possesses you 
Maude I I have told you a dozen times 
that the light and the crowd, running 
together, attracted me. You do not sup- 
pose I had received any warning that Mr. 
JPenrose's property was likely to be in dan- 
ger on such a night? " 

** No ; not from the perpetrators of the 
deed, of course." 

6 



" From whomy then, may I ask ? " said her 
brother, with indignant emphasis. 

" Oh! don't talk about it, please, any 
more," said Gwendoline, half in tears; 
then adding aside to Louis, " I cannot think 
what has come to us all, when we used to 
be so happy together." 

" And so we may be still, Gwen, dear," 
answered Louis, "if you and Maude do not 
get foolish ideas into your heads, and talk 
nonsense. Come, Gwen, I want you to 
show me those new ferns that came this 
morning, like a kind, good little sister as 
you are I " 

Alas 1 alas I those few last words 
marred all the beginning of Louis's kind 
speech to his cousin ; but she got up to do 
as he told her, though with none of the 
usual alacrity. Poor girl, it was a hard 
lesson she was to have taught her; and she 
knew not, in those early days, how to learn it. 

Maude had not learned what had passed ; 
but, as she saw the two walk together into 
the conservatory, her brow relaxed, and a 
softer expression came across her face. 
John Penrose saw, and understood some- 
thing of it ; and then he said, — 

" I suppose it was quite by accident that 
I was indebted to* the services of two kind 
friends at the same time ? You do not 
know, perhaps, how kindly Mrs. and Miss 
Maxwell have exerted themselves amongst 
the families of my workmen since they have 
been living in Castleford ; ,but, if you were 
aware of it, you would understand Miss 
Maxwell's feelings in going amongst them 
at that time." 

" No, indeed," said Maude very frigidly ; 
" I was not aware of Miss Maxwell's good 
deeds and kind offices on your behalf; but, 
of course, you have sufficient reason to feel 
grateful for such peculiar interest in all 
your people." 

*' You forget. Miss Beaumont, that she is 
also somewhat concerned in the interests of 
the brewery and the working people there." 

" I can hardly be accused of forgetting 
what I have never heard," replied Maude 
coldly. 

"I should not have troubled you with 
matters of such small importance to your- 
self, if you had not put the question." 

" I see," answered Maude, with one of 
her sunny smiles, that brought Mr. Penrose 
metaphorically to her feet again. * "As 
usual, all the blame rests with me ; and if 
I am inquisitive above measure, I must be 
content with such answers as I get, and you 
choose to give, Mr. Penrose. Well, I con- 
fess I did not know before that the brewery 
was a joint affair ; but, that being the case, 
I will ask no more questions." 
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" But you will, perhaps, .excuse my tell- 
ing you how it is that Miss Maxwell is 
slightly concerned as well as I myself am, 
in a much more considerable way. It is 
that her aunt, Mrs. Penrose, left her a cer- 
tain portion settled on the property, whilst 
I derive the greater share of the benefit 
from my uncle, Mr. Penrose, in this unfor- 
tunate brewery business." 

" Not unfortunate, I hope, Mr. Penrose," 
replied Maude demurely. " This fire was 
certainly an unpleasant contretemps, but I 
sincerely hope you will live long enough to 
repair it all." 

" I really do not see that whether I do, 
or not, is of much consequence to any one," 
replied Mr. Penrose moodily, thinking ihat 
Maude Beaumont was the most provoking 
and the most charming creature that ever 
drew breath. 

Maude perceived she was recovering her 
usual hold on his imagination ( it could 
hardly be termed his affection) so she went 
on, — 

" You are very ungrateful, Mr. Penrose, 
when people venture their lives in your 
service, to say no one cares for you." 

" If you mean your brother. Miss Beau- 
mont, what he did was in the cause of 
humanity ; and, as for my own individual 
share in being concerned in his unlucky 
accident, 1 can truly say I would rather 
have been a loser to any extent than that 
such a casualty should have occurred. 
Pray, believe me, it has been no cause of 
rejoicing to me." 

Maude Beaumont glanced up in his face 
with* a mischievous smile, and said, — 

" Now that is going a great deal too far 
the other way, Mr. Penrose. You don't 
suppose I grudge my brother sfi sprained 
arm, if it has been the means of such exten- 
sive good to yourself and others. I suppose 
we must include Miss Maxwell amongst the 
benefited parties-^ possibly Louis was also 
acquainted with the interesting fact." 

As Miss Beaumont said this, Mrf Pen- 
rose's eye fell on the pair who were still 
engaged in the conservatory, ostensibly 
examining some new specimens of ferns, 
just placed there, but talking apparently of 
other matters, as their eyes often wandered 
from the plants, their thoughts no doubt 
tending in different directions. As John 
looked at the cousins, he observed with a 
smile, — 

" I think, Miss Beaumont, your brother 
has sufficient objects of interest at home to 
care much to seek others elsewhere." 

Maude followed the diriection of Mr. Pen- 
rose's gaze, and understood the inference 
he drew from the scene at a little distance ; 



but she was not quite so much impressed by 
what she saw as he was, and only observed 
in reply, — 

"Most men like novelty. There is a 
great sameness in a home-party, so it is but 
natural that Louis should be interested in 
something a little different from what he 
sees every day ; and thus I suppose it came 
to pass that he followed Miss Maxwell into 
the cottages to gain some fresh experiences, 
for I imagine every one saw them making 
their expedition together ? " 

And then she directed an inquiring look 
into Mr. Penrose's face. He made a little 
impatient gesture, and said, — 

" I really know nothing of the antecedents 
of the case." 

'* And care less, I suppose ? " replied 
Maude, with another questioning glance. 

" No. Why should I ? " 

" Well, you see a good deal of this Miss 
Maxwell, don't you V " 

At this query, John Penrose hesitated for 
a moment ; for he neither wished Maude to 
think there was any particular intimacy be- 
tween him and Ruth, nor did he care to 
disown the friendly terms on which they 
stood with each other. Maude's quick eye 
discerned the slight embarrassment, and, 
placing it to a wrong account, believed that 
there was actually something of an attach- 
ment between th^m; and tnis persuasion 
made her feel hot and angry : but she only 
laughed, and said something about being 
"very suitable." What was suitable no 
one cared to know or inquire. Then, as an 
uncomfortable silence ensued, Miss Beau- 
mont observed, in rather a patronizing 
way, — 

" You know we all really owe a debt of 
gratitude to Miss Maxwell, for the service 
she rendered our dear cousin ; so no doubt 
Louis takes every opportunity of paying 
his share of it, and under certain circum- 
stances both Gwen and I shall have the 
utmost satisfaction in discharginor, as far 
as may be possible, our part of the obli- 
gation." 

Mr. Penrose said nothinoj in acknowledor- 
meut, for he felt it did not concern him. 
He only thought Maude was less charming 
than usual, and he quite yearned for one of 
her bright looks and sallies, but none came , 
so he rose, and took his leave. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

The evening of that same day, the two 

firls were alone at Harewood Park ; for i 
Irs. Nelson happened to be absent, and I 
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there were no visitors. Maude had seated 
herself listlessly by the fireside ; and then it 
was that Gwendoline drew a stool near, and 
came and sat by her cousin, and with a 
weary sigh laid her head upon her lap. 

" What is it, dear ? " asked Maude, with 
a tender softening of countenance and voice 
which she seldom allowed to any one but 
her young cousin. 

" I can hardly explain it, Maude dear ; 
but I have such a presentiment of coming 
sorrow — such a weight at my heart." 

"Then you are not well, dear; and I 
shall send to Mr. Dalton to see you when 
he next comes to look after Louis's arm." 

"Don't, dear: he will do me no good. 
What do you think, speaking of Louis, that 
we were talking about in the conservatory 
this morning, whilst Mr. Penrose was 
here ? " 

" Something pleasant, I hope, Gwen : you 
both seemed much engrossed by the sub- 
ject, whatever it might have been." 

" You will never guess, Maude." 

" Then tell me at once." 

" Well, he — I^uis — talked about home 
— our old home, you know, where we were 
all so happy together, when they were both 
living." 

Then Gwendoline stopped, and shed a 
few tears to the memory of the father and 
mother she had lost, whilst Maude silently 
caressed her, and waited till she should 
speak again. At last she continued, — 

" And Louis talked so strangely : I could 
hardly understand him. It was about me 
and my duties as a large landed proprietor, 
and my looking after tenants, and all such 
things, Maude." 

" Well, dear, there is nothinor so strange 
or terrible in that surely. He is your 
guardian as well as cousin, and it is quite 
right he should set before you your respon- 
sibilities as a great heiress." 

" And you too, Maude I Perhaps, then, 
you will agree with him that it is my duty 
to go and live on my own property amongst 
them all ? " 

" Well, perhaps it may ; and it certainly 
must be right occasionally to do so." 

"What, alone, Maude! for that I felt 
was what he was aiming at. He wants to 
send me away, Maude ; he is tired of my 
being here ! " And then the poor girl hid 
her mce on her folded arms on her cousin's 
lap, and cried bitterly. 

Maude felt half frightened, and very angry 
with her brother for having said any thing to 
their gentle cousin that could bear such a 
construction as she put on it. Still she 
never thought for a moment but that Gwen- 
doline's sensitive nature had taken some 



false alarm ; aqd yet was it possible that he 
might be meditating that which would 
grieve and wound that affectionate heart 
above all bearing? So Maude sat silently 
stroking the beautiful hair which rested on 
her lap; but her hands trembled, and there 
were unusual lines of trouble on her brow. 

At last Gwendoline, who, childlike, pre- 
ferred to talk of her trouble (for Maud only 
gave utterance to an indignant disclaimer, 
but said no more), went on, — 

" Yes, Maude, he evidently intended me 
to feel that my future is not his future ; that 
in all that large property, which I only 
valued on his account, as making me more 
worthy of him, he has no concern beyond 
what he is compelled to take as my guar- 
dian. I should not say all this to you, 
Maude, but that mQ have so often talked 
together of that future which seemed so 
fixed." 

"Yes, dear, no doubt; and so it must 
be ; and we know it. But do not you see 
and feel," said Maude mpre cheerily, and 
with an assumption of assurance, " that it 
would not do lor Louis, or for any man, 
however intimate, to presume upon the 
future, until he has been actually accepted 
by the girl he hopes to win ? " 

Gwendoline was silent, but pressed her 
cousin's hand, as if in acknowledgment of 
the comfort she was giving; and Maude 
proceeded, — 

"Now, you see, dearest, Louis has not 
yet spoken to you on that subject; and 
situated as we all are here together, he is 
quite right. You are a great heiresp, and 
he feels you ought to consider yourlfelf at 
liberty to make your own selection, now you 
are really in the world, and can see others 
besides bimself. He would think it dis- 
honorable to try to appropriate you be- 
fore you have had any power of choice; 
so he talks to you, dear, about your affairs 
as still in your own power, and not as if he 
was likely, or sure, to be the eventual man- 
agei^of your property when no longer your 
guardian." 

Gwendoline raised her tearful face, and 
brushing away the drops that hung on her 
long lashes,- lifted her wistful eyes to her 
cousin's face, and whispered, — 

" Thank you, Maude, for telling me all 
you think ; but it seemed so new to me, 
and his manner and way of speaking, I can 
hardly explain the impression it gave ; but 
something, as if he wished me to feel that it 
was a — only a brother's interest he takes in 
me, and all that belongs to me. And then, 
dear, he said it would be right for me to 
visit the poor old home, and stay for a cer- 
tain time ; and that he and you would take 
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me down there after Christmas. And then 
he said nothing about mv coming back to 
you, and with you. Maude, I shall die 
if you and Louis take me to that old castle, 
and leave me there I " 

A fresh burst of tears closed this doleful 
speech ; and then Maude tried her hand 
again at comforting, and assured the weep- 
ing girl that nothing should ever separate 
her from her cousin, till they both found 
their own homes elsewhere — " At least," 
said Maude, " till she herself d id. Besides," 
continued Maude, " I feel sure, dearest, you 
have totally misunderstood Louis. I know 
he has said before that you ought to go 
amongst your own people, and visit your 
own place occasionally : it is no new idea 
on his part ; but to think of our leaving you 
there, and returning here without you, 
Gwen, is too preposterous. Come, do cheer 
up, darling, and think and say no more 
about it I " 

"Well, I will say no more, at present, 
at least," replied Gwendoline, rather com- 
forted. 

Then Maude, to turn the subject, said, — 

" I made a discovery this morning, Gwen, 
whilst Mr. Penrose was here, during that 
unlucky talk of yours and Louis's." 

" Oh! I suppose he told you he admired 
you ? I have seen that long ago ; but, of 
course, you would never give him any 
encouragement ? " 

Here Gwendoline raised her head again, 
and looked inquiringly in her cousin's face, 
as if she did not feel quite so sure as her 
words implied. Maude smiled, and shook 
her head. 

"Wrong, my dear: he may have liked 
me a little now and then in times past, and 
I dare say he did. You know I always tell 
the truth, Gwen." 

" Of course you do — Le hon sang ne pent 
pas mentir" returned the little heiress some- 
what proudly, adding, "But I hope Mr. 
Penrose knows he can have no chance ; for 
let him be ever so nice, there is that hor- 
rible brewery; besides, he nrtist see that 
Sir Digby Ferrers is devoted to you, and 
that he can have but little chance beside 
him." 

" There I can't quite a^ee with you, 
cousin mine," answered Maude. " How- 
ever, it was no question of my liking Mr. 
Penrose, but I found out that he and that 
Miss Maxwell are great friends, and con- 
stantly together." 

When Maude said these words rather in- 
'differently, the effect on Gwendoline was 
magical: she raised herself, and sat up- 
right ; a fresh light came into her sweet, 
tearful face; she eagerly scanned her 



cousin's face, to see if she meant what she 
said ; then whispered, — 

" Do you really believe, Maude, that 
Mr. Penrose is engaged to Miss Max- 
well ? " 

" Something very like it, I suspect," an- 
swered Maude, with a little twinge at her 
heart, which she proudly ignored. ' 

" What did you say to it ? " asked Gwen- 
doline. 

" Oh, I hardly know 1 it was no concern 
of mine. I said it was very suitable, or 
something to that effect." 

" She is a nice girl," observed Gwendo- 
line, adding musingly, " and very hand- 
some, no doubt. I like her exceedingly, 
and feel very grateful to her, no doubt, and 
I am sure, when we first knew her, I thought 
her quite charming; but I fear, if every 
thing we hear is true, she is a great flirt." 

"I don't doubt it," said Maude de- 
cidedly. " Though we all know that on dit 
is occasionally a great story-teller, yet I 
have seen enough myself to observe that 
Miss Maxwell, with all her goodness and 
amiability, and so on, is a monstrous flirt 
at heart." 

" You are thinking, Maude, of what we 
have heard about her and Louis, and being 
seen so busy at the fire together ? " 

Maude in reply nodded her head; and 
then, after a pause, said, — 

" Of late I have taken to observe her 
myself, but have not had much opportunity, 
as she declines coming to our house, and 
her mother refuses to see any company at 
hers. Do you know, Gwen, I sometimes 
think there is some mystery about this 
mother of hers ? " 

" Do you ? " replied Gwendoline indif- 
ferently, adding, " I have been told she is 
a great invalid — something of lieart-com- 
plaint, I think Lady Cunliffe said — so she 
has to keep very quiet, and avoid all excite- 
ment ; besides, it is not so very long since 
her husband died, and she has lost all her 
children too, so, poor thing, there is quite 
enoucrh to account for her not wishing to 
see people, and go to strange houses." 

" xes, so it seems ; and I should never 
have thought more about it, if it had not 
been, that, when I asked some questions 
both of Lady Cunliffe and of Mr. Penrose 
respecting this lady, they both looked em- 
barrassed, and turned the subject as quickly 
as they could." 

" It might have been all your own fancy, 
Maude ; for they showed no embarrassment 
that I can remember in speaking to me 
about her; and I am sure I never saw a 
daughter more devoted to a mother than 
that Miss Maxwell is, though I fear she is 
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sucli a flirt. However, if she is really en- 
gaged to Mr. Penrose, it is to be hoped she 
will let other people alone.** 

Whilst these two young ladies were thus 
settlingr their own and their neighbors* 
affairs, Mr. Beaumont, in the room below, 
with his legs stretched out in front of the 
fire, and a cigar between his lips, was pon- 
dering in his own mind how soon he should 
be able to make his appearance, to offer in- 
quiries at Mrs.Maxweirs house. He thought 
with joy that the ice was now broken, and 
the barrier passed that had shut him out 
fix)m her house. He fully hoped now, that, 
whenever he called there, he should find an 
" open sesame.** And then the thought 
would obtrude. What was to be the end of 
it all ? Was it true — as his sister Maude 
not Ions ago had told him — that all the 
world believed him to be engaged to his 
cousin. Miss Powys? Could it really be 
so ? And did Gwendoline herself partici- 
pate in that belief? In fact, did she regard 
him in such a manner as to make the sup- 
position agreeable to her V It was rather 
a serious consideration. For not for worlds 
would he pain that gentle, trusting heart ; 
but he had, till the last year, looked upon 
Gwendoline as only a child, a very dear 
child, committed to his sacred charge by 
those who had been every thing in the 
world to him, and who, he candidly be- 
lieved, would have rejoiced in such a con- 
summation of his guardianship. He was 
quite sure Gwendoline loved him ; but he 
flattered himself it was in such a childlike 
fashion that it was quite in his own power 
to turn that sentiment either to the tender 
devotion of a wife, or to leave it all unde- 
veloped in its present state of sweet sister- 
ly affection. 

It was rather presumptuous of Mr. Beau- 
mont thus to take upon himself the destiny 
of that pure heart, and to flatter himself 
he could retain or restrain its higher, deep- 
er feelings according to his own will ; but 
thus it was, since a fresh light had come 
into his own life, that he had been aiming 
at establishing new and sisterly relations 
between himself and Gwendoline. 

It was rather up-hill work. He could not 
bo blind to the fact that his cousin*s heart 
had already taken a bias of its own ; nor 
was he entirely without self-reproach that 
there had, almost unconsciously, been some 
leaning of his own in the same direction, and 
that, had he never met Ruth Maxwell, and 
fallen deeply, irretrievably in love with her, 
he might, ere long, have drifted into an 
engagement with his cousin, as a matter of 
course, and because all the world expected 
it 



" Any thing better than such a dull, love- 
less marriage 1 ** thought he, as he puffed 
out his conclusions at intervals. "Dear 
Gwen deserves better of me ; but we are 
much too nearly related to marry ; far bet- 
ter for each of us to seek and make en- 
tirely -new connections. By the way, I 
wonder if * Ruth * ** — he always thought 
of her by that name — " has any relations 
except that old Lady CunliffeV I sup- 
pose she is a great-aunt, or something of. 
that kind 1 *' Mr. Beaumont had rather 
vague ideas on the intricacies of relation- 
ship. "I am sure that nice woman I 
saw the other night is Ruth's own mother. 
Who ever heard of a step-mother being in 
such a position with her husband*s daugh- 
ter? I don't like the name. Yet I have 
no doubt it is as common amongst Scotch 
people as Smith is amongst us English. 
The sooner Ruth changes it the better. 
How lovely she looked by starlight the 
other night, and how calm in the hour of 
danger I I have not much faith in women's 
being angels, but from my heart I believe 
her to be one I And then — and then — I 
do think she does care one little bit — for 
me. She is quite above all paltry disguise, 
and I must ere long ask her the question." 

But then came another, and an awkward, 
pause, whilst he knocked the ashes off* his 
cigar, and turned the situation over in his 
own mind. The truth was, however he 
might disguise it to himself, he was afraid of 
what Maude might say, and also of what 
Gwendoline might feel, when they became 
acquainted with his feelings and intentions. 

The idea had already occurred to liim 
that it would be as well to separate himself, 
as gently as he could, for a time, from his 
cousin. That was difficult; for if he went 
away, not only did he leave her a resident 
at his own house, and virtually part of his 
household, as much in his absence as if he 
were present ; besides, he must return 
sooner or later, and then every thing would 
remain on the same footing — the one 
great paramount objection being that he 
should absent himself also from Ruth, and 
that just at the most critical position of 
affairs in regard to her. So his own absence, 
except for a brief time, was not to be 
thought of. He had already intimated to 
Gwendoline the necessity of visiting her 
own place ; and now Louis Beaumont felt 
the best and easiest plan for all was to 
go down into Wales after Christmas, which 
was not far distant, and, after settling his 
cousin with Maude and Mrs. Nelson as her 
companions, to return home in bachelor ease 
and freedom, and feel free to follow his 
own devices, without the dread, either of 
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sisterly interference or cousinly comment, or 
perhaps blame from both. 

Louis Beaumont kept a good deal in his 
own apartments after he had formed this 
plan ; but, as Christmas approached, he 
filled his house more than usually full of 
guests, not without a latent hope that 
amongst some of the eligible young men he 
took care to invite, some one might be found 
who would endeavor to make himself asree- 
able to the beautiful young heiress. Unfor- 
tunately for hiir hope, poor Gwendoline's 
confidence in her cousin's affection had be- 
gun to revive. Louis was hardly aware, 
that in his anxiety to save her pain, and 
smooth the road for his intended desertion, 
he was more kind and attentive than ever 
in the presence of his guests ; and from 
the same feeling, not to vex either his sis- 
ter or herself, he quite gave up going any- 
where to seek Ruth. He knew the time 
was fast approaching when he could do so 
without I'estraint ; and, with the feeling he 
had had for her, it was easier to abstain 
entirely than to see her only casually and 
at rare intervals. So, from the time just 
mentioned up to the day of their journey 
into Wales, be went no moi'tj into Castle- 
ford. 

Mr. Beaumont said little or nothing about 
his intention of leaving his sister and Gwen- 
doline as soon as he had seen them settled 
in Wales, and had looked a little into Gwen- 
doline's affairs in his capacity of guardian. 
It was a question that did not trouble either 
of them at that time ; and when they left 
home it was in the full hope and belief that 
in the course of a few weeks thev should all 

m 

return there together. 



CHAPTER XXIT. 

Before that departure actually took 
place, John Penrose found himself sorely 
troubled in various ways. If there was 
one especial thing he was proud of (and 
with an honest, laudable pride), it was of 
the relations that had hitherto subsisted 
between himself and his workmen. He 
had, as it were, been brought up amongst 
them, he knew them all personally, and 
interested himself in their individual wel- 
fare, and in the comfort and well-being of 
their families also. 

Mr. Penrose was, to a certain extent, a 
man of pleasure ; but he was no less also a 
man of business. He came of a race that 
had been devoted to mercantile pursuits 
for many generations ; and he had much of 
the family character about him. Still he) 



was a great improvement on those who had 
gone before him, and devoted their lives to 
the process of money-making. 

John Penrose was a gentleman of refined 
mind and liberal ideas. His education and 
training had been very superior, even to 
the uncle who preceded him, and from 
whom he inherited his wealth ; but he was 
of far too independent a turn of mind to 
despise the means by which it had been 
acquired. He was also keenly alive to the 
fact that he was much indebted to his 
riches for the place he had achieved in 
society ; although, from his personal merits 
and qualifications also, it deserved to be 
so much superior to that of his predecessor. 
Mr. Penrose, therefore, took an honest 
pride both in his bank and his brewery ; 
but especially in the latter, for he was but 
a partner in the first. The brewery was 
his own affair ; and he alone was interested 
in the large concern, and all those who 
were employed in it. It was, therefore, a 
grievous blow to him, when, after some 
weeks of searching investigation, the crime 
of setting fire to the new brewery buildings 
was traced home to four of bis own work- 
men. 

No doubt there are bla'ik sheep in every 
flock, and discontenteii people amongst 
those who have had the greatest benefits 
conferred upon them ; but Mr. Penrose bad 
been slow to learn the lesson, and it was 
one that not only made him indignant, but 
acted very painfully on his mind in various 
ways. He nad so entirely expected to find 
that the crime had ori<;inated amon^rst the 
lower and worst-disposed part of the popu- 
lation of Castleford. As to the motives of 
the real criminals, it would be difficult to 
assign any that might offer the shadow even 
of a reason or excuse ; though, no doubt, 
tliere had been' jealousies and heart-burn- 
injjjs even in that little community which 
led to the act, and all its disastrous conse- 
({uences. The loss, as has been said, was 
great, but by no means ruinous to so wealthy 
a man as Mr. Penrose. It was, however, 
the cause of a considerable change in his 
plans and intentions at that time. 

It was as the pebble dropped in the cen- 
tre of the stream, which, small in itself, is 
the cause of innumerable ripples and dis- 
composure in the surrounding circles. The 
first great alteration caused in Mr. Pen- 
rose's proceedings was the breaking oft' of 
a treaty in which he was already engaged, 
as to becoming the purchaser of an estate 
in the neighborhood, which was then in the 
market. It was on that account he had 
gone to I^ndon ; and he had, unfortunately, 
postponed his insurance business, that he 
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might see after both at the same time. 
One day later, and all would have been 
concluded, the large purchase and the 
extensive insurance concern. So far, in his 
prudent heart, John Penrose rejoiced, that, 
as the latter had been left undone, the 
former had not been concluded. And yet 
there was a very deep arriere pensee in the 
contemplation of the intended purchase. 
It was a beautiful place and property, and 
he had heard Maude Beaumont speak 
admiringly of it. He felt he could never 
have asked her to become the wife of the 
brewer of Castleford, living in its dingy 
streets, however spacious the mansion he 
might have prepared for her occupation 
there. But as the owner of " Waterfells 
HaM," with all the prestige of his wealth 
and many other advantages, might he not 
have presumed so far ? It needs little to 
be said, therefore, to make it appear that 
there were many bitter ingredients in the 
cup prepared by the incendiaries of Castle- 
ford for their late kind and liberal master. 

No one in that place knew of Mr. Pen- 
rose's intended purchase ; he had kept his 
views, with all that hinged upon them, 
carefully to himself. He was thankful that 
he had done so, and so escaped all the 
comments and condolences that might have 
arisen on the failure of his plans. Not 
even Maude herself had the least idea how 
nearly the proposal had been made which 
would have given her the option of becom- 
insr the mistress of Waterfells; nor how 
much bitter disappointment had been con- 
cealed on the occasion of Mr. Penrose's first 
visit after his misfortunes, and when she 
had given him credit for being engaged, or 
** almost so," to Miss Maxwell. Maude 
felt well disposed to treat him somewhat 
superciliously after she had made, as she 
supposed, that discovery ; and the next 
time John Penrose went to Harewood (to 
meet a large dinner-party), he found him- 
self in no pleasant position with the young 
lady of the house. There was no mistaking 
the fact that he had lost ground in her 
favor; still, he never suspected the real 
cause, but Ibolishly fancied that the change 
might have something to do with the idea 
that his fortune and position were seriously 
affected by his late misfortune. 

» Could," he thought, " Miss Beaumont 
be so mercenary as to like him less because 
of his pecuniary losses V " No doubt they 
were reported much larger than the reality ; 
and few people knew how well he was 
prepared to meet the casualty. Still the 
rumor gained ground that Mr. Penrose had 
been a terrible sufferer fi-om the late fire ; 
and the intense vexation and annoyance he 



experienced from other causes (and which 
he could not entirely conceal) was placed 
to the account of his loss of property. 

" It was a relief to the young man's har- 
assed mind to turn to the calm, quiet friend- 
ship of the Maxwells ; and he found him- 
self constantly hauntijig their house, where 
he was sure of meeting both sympathy and 
kindly counsel in all that pertained to his 
dealings with his work-people, especially at 
that time. It had been a subject of self- 
congratulation, on the part of Mr. Penrose, 
that, since Mrs. Maxwell and her step- 
daughter had come to live in Castleford, he 
had secured their interest amongst the fe- 
male part of his dependents. It was 
woman's work, and could be done by none 
other, though he had never cared before to 
enlist the sympathies of any of the sur- 
rounding ladies, till Ruth and her mother 
came to the rescue. Still, whilst occupied 
with these concerns, there was ever upper- 
most in his thoughts that every thing was 
altered as regarded his relations with 
Maude Beaumont. He plainly saw that 
she was changed towards him in various 
ways : she no longer alternately encour- 
aged and repressed his attentions ; there 
were no longer any tell-tale glances in his 
direction ; and he was conscious of a dull, 
aching pain at his heart as he took note of 
all these things, and knew not the cause. 

His last visit to Harewood was made a 
day or two before the family left the place. 
He had received no formal intimation of 
their intended departure. Miss Powys had 
told him, a short time before, that they were 
going to stay at her old home soon after 
Christmas, but no particular day was 
named ; and at that time Mr. Beaumont 
was too much occupied in various ways to 
remember that John Penrose might feel an 
especial interest in their movements, so 
when the news reached him it was through 
a third person. 

" I dare say I never shall see her again as 
Maude Beaumont," thought he gloomily, 
as he recalled certain observations he had 
made when they last met ; and he remem- 
bered her coldness to himself was strongly 
contrasted with her amiable toleration of 
Sir Digby Ferrers's evident attentions. 

" Well, never mind, I must see her once 
more, and say good-by." So, putting a 
good face on his uncomfortable sensations, 
John Penrose went to pay his farewell visit. 

The guests who had been staying there 
were gone ; and when he was shown into the 
ladies' morning-room, it looked rather 
dreary, divested of its litter of books and 
work. Maude and Gwendoline were, how- 
ever, still to be found in their usual places 
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there ; and he was not sorry to see Mrs. 
Nelson's unoccupied. She was busy super- 
intending the packing going on up stairs. 

" I heard you were going away to-mor- 
row, so I came to wish you good-by ; but 
I fear I may be in your way." 

" Ob, not at all I " said Maude civilly, 
but with some restraint ; whilst Gwendoline 
added kindly, — 

"We should have been sorry to have 

fone away without saying good-by, Mr. 
^enrose ; but I thought you knew all- about 
our movements ? " 

" Indeed, no : you spoke of leaving home 
this winter ; but it was only hearing from 
Mr. Dalton this morning that you were 
goin^ so soon, made me come at once, for 
fear I might not see you." 

" You are very good," said Maude, in the 
same constrained tone, *' but really, for my 
own part, I never see much satisfaction in 
saying good-by." 

" No," returned he, with a wistful look, 
" it is only choosing between two evils : 
that of saying the unpleasant words, or 
letting your friends go away without seeing 
them." 

To this evident truism no answer was 
returned ; and a pause ensued, which was 
relieved at last by Gwendoline remarking, 
as if she had been taxing her imagination 
for something to say, — 

" So you heard of our day of departure, 
Mr. Penrose — which, by the by, is the day 
after to-morrow — from Mr. Dalton? I 
hope you are not a patient of his ? " 

" Oh, no ! I met him at Mrs. Maxwell's 
this morning:." 

The two girls here interchanged a hasty 
glance, which their visitor was too pre- 
occupied to notice ; and Maude, drawing 
herself up, observed, with dignified conde- 
scension, — 

" I hope Miss Maxwell is not ill." 

" Not ill, I hope," answered he, all un- 
suspiciously ; " but she has a bad cold, and 
her mother was anxious to send for our 
friend." 

** Our friend ! " thought Maude, " confir- 
mation strong ; " but she made another effort, 
and said, with the same freezing civility, — 

" I hope his report was satisfactory to — 
to Mrs. Maxwell and yourself ? " 

" I did not hear. 1 was in haste to come 
here, fearing I might miss you ; but I intend 
calling there, on my way back, to inquire." 

The two girls then murmured amiable 
wishes that " he might find the invalid 
better," which John Penrose took as evi- 
dence of their kindlv interest in so interest- 
ing a person as Ruth Maxwell ; whilst 
Maude and her cousin, with different de- 



grees of feeling about the matter, made sure 
that his engagement was now a settled 
thing, but both thinking, as he did not say 
more about it, they could not offer their 
good wishes. Maude felt she had done it 
once, or, rather, had intimated them, 
and it was now his turn to speak ; whilst 
Gwendoline, in the fulness of her satisfac- 
tion at the turn things had taken, was sat- 
isfied to rest quietly in her comfortable 
persuasion. 

Then Mr. Penrose plunged recklessly into 
various topics of conversation, all far away 
from the subject that lay so heavy at his 
heart, till Maude again approached another, 
that was, in its way, almost as painful. 

" So I hear, Mr. JPenrose, you have suc- 
ceeded in finding out the people who set 
fire to your buildings ? " 

"Yes: it seems the crime is brought 
home to those I should least have sus- 
pected." 

" But it is a good thing that the guilty 
ones are detected, and will be punished as 
they deserve. You must be glad of that." 

" At all events, I suppose I ought to be ; 
but I fear there are a good many innocent 
people who will suffer on the occasion also, 
— 1 mean the men's wives and families." 

" Ah ! I hear that positively Miss Max- 
well was sittinor in one of their cottages all 
the time the man was absent on his dread- 
ful errand. Why, he might have burnt all 
the cottages, as well as the other buildings." 

" Yes : no doubt there was great danger 
of that ; and we have to thank your brother 
for saving us from that addition to the 
calamity ; but, altogether, it is a most de- 
plorable event, far beyond what any amount 
of loss could cause. Indeed," continued Mr. 
Penrose, speaking earnestly, and rather 
rapidly, " I would rather have been a loser 
to double the amount, to have had the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the disaster was 
accidental, or arising from any decree of 
negligence on the part of those unhappy 
men." 

Maude looked up for a moment, with one 
bright, flashing look of approbation, that, 
had it been seen, would have healed many 
wounds, but, unhappily, it passed unob- 
served ; and Miss Beaumont, recovering 
from her momentary fit of softening, was all 
herself again, and remarked, in a cold 
tone, — 

" But, Mr. Penrose, do you know people 
sav — at least, some people say — that it is 
all your own fault ? " 

" My fault I " exclaimed John Penrose, 
considerably astonished, and not a little an- 
noyed. " Excuse my repeating your words. 
Miss Beaumont ; but I do not see how you 
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can bring the fault home to my door. I 
think the misfortune is enou^rh ! " 

" No doubt," repeated the lady calmly ; 
" and the mistake also." 

Mr. Penrose looked up, rather bewil- 
dered, as well as slightly indignant ; and the 
latter feeling was not increased as Gwen- 
doline observed, with a little laugh, — 

" I don't agree with them at all, Mr. Pen- 
rose; but some people here were talking 
about it — I mean the fire, and the wretches 
who caused it — the other day, and Sir Digby 
Ferrers said it was all your own fault ; not 
really blaming you, you know, but saying 
you were so indulgent, and had such high 
notions about people's rights, and education 
and learning for the milUon, and so on, that 
the end of it was everybody read every 
thing, and everybody could not understand 
what they read, and they took the law, as 
well as the literature, into their own hands ; 
and some of these half-knowing gentry 
thought it right to burn down your new 
buildings, because, for some reason of their 
own, they did not approve of their erec- 
tion." 

" So that is Sir Digby's version of the 
affair," replied Mr. Penrose, in a tone as 
frigid as Maude's, but rather more satirical. 

"Yes," replied Maude, flushing indig- 
nantly. " I suppose every one has a right 
to his own opinion, though it may not be 
strictly in accordance with more popular 
ones." 

" It seems, however," replied Mr. Pen- 
rose, in the same tone, " that popular opin- 
ions are becoming rather too latitudinarian 
in their tendency, if one may judge by 
painful experience." 

" I meant the opinion only of educated 
people — those who are capable of forming 
their own judgment, not that of a set of 
rabble workmen I " retorted Maude, rather 
more angry than the occasion demanded. 

" Pardon me," replied Mr. Penrose. "I 
understand. You alluded to Sir Digby 
Ferrers's opinion, but it seems, with all due 
deference to his discernment, rather — a — 
a selfish policy to shut up the door of knowl- 
edge to all except those who are privileged 
by right of rank to enter. I cannot help 
thinking that any one of the * rabble ' has 
as much right to cultivate his intellect, and 
use it when opportunity offers. All I say 
is, let it be done thoroughly ; it is the little 
knowledge that is dangerous." * 

" And yet you would have every one 
have some of that little, if he cannot get 
more, Mr. Penrose ? " asked Gwendoline. 

"Certainly give them a chance. The 
more they really know, the more they will 
feel how little it is, and distrust their own 



judgment I should be glad that every one 
nad at least the opportunity of learning 
placed before him, as, indeed, it is likely to 
be in these days. Some will profit by it, 
and others will never make anv advance in 
their acquirements. As to those ill-fated 
men of whom we were speaking, it is a no- 
torious fact that they were noisy, disputa- 
tious fellows, who talked much, and knew 
very little." 

" And yet you trusted them ? " said Gwen- 
doline. 

" I did not distrust them, because there 
arose no cause for so doing. I never enter- 
tained the slightest apprehension of such a 
calamity as has occurred ; and, of course, I 
never looked for perfection even amonjjst 
my own workmen. And now," said Mr. 
Penrose, taking up his hat, " I am sure 
you have had enough of these unpleasant 
doings, and it only remains for me to wish 
you all that is most agreeable where you are 
going ; but I do hope, Miss Powys, you 
will not vote against education in general 
on your extensive property." 

Gwendoline laughed, and said, — 

" No : Sir Digby has failed to convert 
me. It is Maude who believes in him." 

With that pleasant parting speech rinjr- 
ing in his ears, John Penrose took his 
leave. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



" So everybody is gone away," remarked 
Lady Cunliffe, one winter morning, dis- 
consolately, as she stirred the fire ; rather 
an exertion on her part. 

" Who is gone ? " asked Miss Wheeler. 
Then, afler a little pause of consideration, 
she continued, "The Beaumonts and 
Miss Powys have been talking about it 
some time; so I suppose they may be 
gone at last : but I did not know any one 
else was going away. Do you mean the 
Maxwells ? " 

" No : it is Mr. Penrose. I sent him a 
note this morning, asking him to dine here 
next week ; and here is his answer.'* 

Miss Wheeler took it, looked at it indif- 
ferently, and then, returning it, said, — 

" Yes, I suppose he is gone by this time ; 
but really he is no great loss in a party, 
for he has been quite changed since that 
unlucky fire, and so engrossed by his 
losses and misfortunes that he has hardly 
a word to say. It is really very stupid of 
him. As if no one ever had any thing go 
wrong with him except himself I " 

"Yes ; it is much better to take things 
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coolly, of course, if you can," replied the 
widow, settling herself in a cosey corner of 
the sofa, and pulling out something that 
did duty as work, but never proceeded be- 
yond a certain point, as it remained much 
in the same state as when it was supposed 
to be commenced. 

* We have hardly seen Miss Maxwell 
since the day of the fire," said Sophy, 
taking upon herself the burden of conversa- 
tion for the entertainment of her patron- 
ess. 

" No," replied that lady : " poor Ruth 
has had her time pretty well taken up 
since then. She has been quite a prisoner. 
First, her mother was very ill — had some 
sort of nervous attack the day after the 
fire ; I suppose she got frightened at Ruth's 
being out that evening ; and then lately 
she has had a bad cold herself." 

" Yes," replied Miss Wheeler, pulling 
her needle through her work with rather 
a snappish determination : " but the two 
illnesses you mention are not all the ciuse, 
I think ; for I heard of Miss Maxwell's 
being about in Castleford very frequently, 
and it seems she has busied herself very 
energetically about the families of those 
horrid men who caused all the trou- 
ble." 

" Yes : I know Ruth never spares her- 
self, if she can give help or comfort to any 
one," replied her aunt. 

Miss Wheeler paused for a minute, as if 
reflecting ; then said indifferently, — 

" I think Mr. Penrose must be flattered 
with the interest your niece takes in his 
affairs." 

" I don't suppose he thinks much about 
it — in the way you mean, Sophy, " an- 
swered Lady Cunliffe, 

"Perhaps not; he is rather too much 
taken up with Miss Beaumont at present 
but, from what I hear, he has little or no 
chance there ; and many a heart is caught 
on the rebound, you know," said Sophy, 
in her usual apathetic tone, which was 
wont occasionally to cover so much. 

Lady Cunliffe left the remark unan- 
swered, till she observed, — 

** My own opinion is that the poor man 
has not much heart for love or matrimony 
just now. He seemed quite cut up by all 
that has happened ; and when I last saw 
him he said the most trying part of it all 
was the appeals made to him by the men's 
families to get them off severe punish- 
ment, and their doleful histories of the ruin 
and desolation that must come on them 
and their children. Poor souls ! it is very 
sad, both for them and for Mr. Penrose too ; 
and I have not the least doubt he is sone 



away, and will keep away, till the trial 
and every thing is over." 

" So he leaves poor Miss Maxwell to 
fight his battle, and console the poor 
people as best she may in his absence," 
observed the companion, in reply. 

^^ I am sure Ruth likes to be useful ; and 
she never grudi^es her trouble when she 
can do good," again replied her aunt, on 
her behalf 

The two ladies sat silent for some time, 
each following the current of her thoughts, 
which, no doubt, ran in very diverse direc- 
tions, till Miss Wheeler observed, as if 
casually, — 

" So Mr. Beaumont is gone, and, I sup- 
pose, has said nothing either to you or to 
Miss Maxwell ? " 

Lady Cunliffe opened her round eyes 
very wide at this observation, and made 
answer, — 

" Why, he was not likely to speak to me, 
unless, indeed, he might have heard any 
thing about Mrs. Maxwell ; and then I don't 
see what I should have to do with the 
business, unless he wants to marry Ruth, as 
you seem to suppose." 

" Well, there did seem a little something 
between them the last time we saw them 
together, ahd I thought she was expecting 
him all the time she was here, and people 
said they went to the fire together ; but it 
mi<:;ht all have been a mistake, as nothing: 
seems to have come of it, and we all know 
there is a sort of family compact for him to 
marry that little cousin of his." 

" I don't believe a word of it," replied the 
widow, with unusual vivacity. *' I am 
pretty sure he liked Ruth, and I don't think 
she disliked him ; and as Mr. Beaumont is 
his own master, what should prevent their 
making a match of it — all in due 
time V " 

To this query the companion made no 
reply, but smiled quietly to herself, and 
went on with her work. 

" Well, Sophy, what objection have you 
got in your head now ? " 

'' Only that Mr. Beaumont may not be 
aware that your niece is the daughter of 
the man it seems he disowned his own 
mother for marrying. I do not say that he 
does not know it, for really my sources of 
intbrmation are extremely limited ; but, if 
the case is so, he may naturally fancy (I 
know it is not so) that he has been made 
the subject of a sort of family conspiracy, 
and object to becoming the dupe of such a 
concealment." 

" Really, Sophy, you see things in a very 
unpleasant light," observed the poor lady 
disconsolately. " I never thought of such a 
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construction being put on things ; and, after 
all, you know Ruth is not aware of the con- 
nection between her 8tej)-mother and the 
Beaumonts." 

" That is really very strange," said the 
companion, in reply. 

And then Lady CunlifFe, finding her 
good-natured aspirations on her niece's 
account so ruthlessly crushed, said no more, 
but called on Miss Wheeler to exert herself 
in a different way for her amusement, and 
soon became absorbed in the enjoyment 
of a matinee musicale. 

It was very true that John Penrose had 
gone away for a time, to be out of the way 
of those heart-rending appeals which were 
being constantly made to him by the families 
of the accused men, his own stern sense of 
justice fully acquiescing in the necessity of 
their severe punishment. He was deeply 
mortified, too, at the recollection of nis 
parting visit to the Beaumonts. In his 
secret heart he scrupled not to accuse Maude 
of cruel coquetry and selfish vanity ; he felt 
very indignant in contrasting her manner to 
him that day, with the friendly (perhaps 
more) interest she had often displayed on 
former occasions of partings. He little 
suspected that it was the idea of his own 
engagement that had caused, in a great 
measure, the change he so bitterly resented. 
He therefore determined to leave Castleford, 
for a few weeks at least : he would not be 
" left lamenting " there, even in Miss Beau- 
mont's fickle imagination. He, too, would 
go away, and if possible enjoy himself; at 
least, he hoped to be able to do so, after 
those miserable, misguided workmen of his 
had been consigned to the face that they 
had drawn upon themselves. 

Till that was settled, his mind could not 
fan to dwell upon the unpalatable subject ; 
but he would go somewhere for a time, 
where it should not be forced upon him 
continually, and where the wretched faces 
of the weeping wives and children would 
not meet him at every turn. 

So a day or two after his last unsatisfac- 
tory interview with Maude Beaumont, he 
sought another with Ruth Maxwell. She 
was still looking paler and more delicate 
than usual, from her attack of cold, caught 
in her untirinj? ministrations amongst the 
suffering families, whom she had soothed 
and supported through their bitter trial, 
with all the untiring sympathy of her gen- 
erous nature. She had also been much 
engaged, and her time engrossed, when at 
home, by her step-mother's attack of illness, 
following so closely on her chance meeting 
with her unconscious son as to leave no 
room to doubt that the cause lay there ; 



though of that Ruth was, of course, entirely 
unsuspicious. 

Thus poor Ruth's whole winter was 
passed in anxious attendance on her beloved 
invalid at home, and in constant visits to 
the miserable households already mentioned. 
Little time had she to think of herself, or 
her own affairs. Self had, indeed, at all 
times, but a very small share of Ruth's care 
and attention, and now it had less chance 
than ever. Perhaps it was fortunate for 
Ruth that in this critical stage of her grrow- 
ing love for Louis Beaumont, so stern a 
check was given to her attachment. She 
had hardly time to feel vexed or annoyed 
that he went away without coming to see 
her — and her mother. She heard from the 
medical man, Mr. Dalton, who daily attend- 
ed Mrs. Maxwell, how Mr. Beaumont's 
injured arm got on. Perhaps it was on 
that account that Mrs. Maxwell looked so 
anxiously for his visits during the early part 
of her own illness, and the days succeeding 
her son's accident. But the medical re- 
port soon declared Mr. Beaumont to be so 
much better as to leave no room for anxiety 
on his account, and they ceased to think of 
him as an invalid. 

After his recovery reports reached them 
of the gayety going on at the Park, and sub- 
sequently of their leaving home, it was said 
for some months. 

Yes, they were actually gone, and no one 
had come to say " good-by ! " Still, strange 
and inexplicable as this omission (under 
existing circumstances) must have appeared 
to Ruth, she might have found, in the midst 
of her disquietude, some comfort and sup- 
port from the circumstance that no week 
passed without Mrs. Maxwell's receiving 
tokens of remembrance from the master of 
Harewood Park. These were continued, 
and bountiful supplies of ^ame, fruit, and 
even flowers, sent from that munificent 
friend ; but Ruth, in humility, placed it all 
to her mother's account, thinking that Mr. 
and Miss Beaumont had heard of her moth- 
er's illness, and sent these kindly supplies in 
consequence. 

To poor Mrs. Maxwell herself these 
weekly offerings, which arrived without a 
word or message, being always left by some 
servant coming into town on business of 
their own, were almost as much a subject 
of torment as of satisfaction. She delighted 
herself on the one hand, with thinking of 
the generous, thoughtful spirit displayed 
by her son and daughter; and, on the 
other, the pleasure was all dashed with the 
pain of thinking, if they knew it was she 
would she be likely to receive such tokens 
of kind recollection ? 
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Still the supplies came, and, even after 
the departure of the family, continued the 
same ; and yet not a word -from either the 
brother or sister. But Ruth's mind, as has 
been said, was too much occupied with 
other and very momentous questions at 
that time, to have much leisure for weigh- 
ing and analyzing the motives and inten- 
tions of Louis Beaumont. If ever she found 
the subject was clamoring at her heart, and 
would make itself heard, it was soon dis- 
missed with the unspoken thought of trust, 
which said, " If he cares for me, as he 
seemed to do that night, he knows where 
to find me ; and, if he does not, it is better 
he should never come again." But the first 
part of her passing meditation spoke the 
real nature of her belief in him. 

Her friend did not, however, leave her 
with as little ceremony of parting as her 
undeclared lover. John Penrose paid many 
visits to Mrs. and Miss Maxwell. At that 
time it was with little idea of the construc- 
tion being put on them that was done by 
Miss Beaumont, and yet it was seldom he 
left Ruth*s presence without the mental 
exclamation, " What a wife that woman 
will make some man who is lucky enough to 
win her ! " and then he would often institute 
little comparisons between her and the lady 
of his most frequent meditations. 

It»was in his last visit to the Maxwells* 
before his departure, when, as has been 
said, he found Ruth looking so much the 
worse for all her exertions both at home 
and abroad, that his heart turned more 
tenderly, to wards her than it had ever yet 
done before. It might have been the 
" rebound " that Miss Wheeler had spoken 
of, when Mr. Penrose's heart felt sore and 
weary after all the fruitless afiection and 
admiration it had lavished on Miss Beau- 
mont^, and restless with its vain, suppressed 
longinoj for some return. Then, for the first 
time, it began to feel there might be peace 
and happiness found elsewhere. ' 

" I am so glad you are come," said Ruth, 
with that open look and bright smile that 
was felt as sunshine in many a stricken 
house not far distant. 

" You did not think, I hope, that I should 
take my departure without one word of 
thanks, and even say good-by to you and 
Mrs. Maxwell ? Pray say you did not think 
quite so ill of me." 

*' No," replied Ruth, " I only thought you 
might be very busy this last day, and have 
no spare time to bestow upon us. And 
now, I want to receive your last instructions 
resi)ecting that wretched man's wife and 
family." 

'• I give you carte blanche to act for me, 



Miss Maxwell. Do, give, or promise any 
and every thing for me as you think best 
and most fitting," exclaimed John Penrose, 
carried away by a momentary feeling of 
admiration and tender regard, called forth 
by that pale face and hopeful smile. 

" No, indeed ! " said Ruth quickly, " I 
decline all such responsibility. And I 
must beg of you to sit down at this table, 
and write down all your wishes in respect 
to every person and thing ; and then you 
may trust to me to see them carried out as 
far as rests in me, to the best of my 
power." 

"You are right," replied John, his 
natural prudence and habits of business- 
like exactness triumphing over his momen- 
tary enthusiasm. " I was a fool to talk so, 
and to wish to throw all the burden upon 
you." 

Then, as Ruth remained silent, he wrote 
a few lines, whilst she sat near and took up 
her work to leave him more at liberty ; but 
he soon left off, and observed, — 

" I am afraid you think me very selfish 
to run away just at this crisis ; but, really, 
you do not know how many things I have 
had to annoy and disgust me the last month 
or two." 

" I have no doubt you have," replied 
Ruth kindly ; " and you must be the best 
judge of what to do on the occasion : and 
it may be the wisest and kindest plan to 
put yourself out of the reach of all fruitless 
solicitation and vain expectation. You can 
have but one course open to you ; and, such 
as it is, you are bound to follow it." 

" I am glad you give so decided a sanc- 
tion to my going away," said- Mr. Penrose 
earnestly : he was thinking in himself what 
a blessing it would be to a man situated like 
himself to have just such a woman for his 
wife, — one to whom he could always refer, 
and on whose judgment he could place im- 
plicit reliance. 

It was rather a new tone of thounjht for 
John Penrose to indulge in ; for no man had 
hitherto had fuller confidence in himself, 
and in his own power of judgment on all 
questions, however intricate. Neither had 
it occurred to him, whilst indulging certain 
vain visions in regard to Miss Beaumont, 
to exalt her into the responsible position 
in which he had placed Miss Maxwell. His 
last acts, or rather words, of submission, 
were received very carelessly by Ruth, 
who laughed as she replied, ^ 

" That would be rather presumptuous of 
me, I think, to * sanction' any thing you 
did. I only gave my oi)inion, as you asked 
it ; but I am very sure it was unnecessary. 
Now, perhaps, you will let me see what you 
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have written, and I will endeavor to carry 
out your wishes." 

Then Mr. Penrose turned to the matters 
which seemed most interesting to Ruth; 
and, afler a little consultation and a few 
amendments, the subject was closed, and 
the visit came to an end. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Deep down, nestling in the midst of a 
wild range of Welsh hills, lay " Rhys 
Castle," the maternal residence of Gwendo- 
line Powys. It was a beautiful and pictur- 
esque spot in bright summer weather ; 
nor was it without its claims to admiration 
even when viewed through the depressing 
medium of a wintry fog on a bleak Jan- 
uary evening. It seemed very strange to 
Gwendoline to come home to that large 
place as its whole and sole mistress ; and 
she was more oppressed than gratified by 
the demonstrative welcome that awaited 
her arrival there. She was thankful when 
she had passed through that ordeal, and 
found herself at last quietly standing be- 
fore the huge fire that burned on the wide 
baronial-looking hearth in the large draw- 
injj-room of the castle. 

She was not quite alone, although Louis 
had left • her, for Maude Beaumont stood 
near her ; and on the other side was Mrs. 
Nelson, always ready to render any little 
service that might be required by either of 
her young charges. 

It was a trying moment, that coming 
home ; but it might have been a much hap- 
pier one, in spite of all depressing memories 
and associations, if poor Gwendoline had 
but felt her hand in her cousin's, and been 
able to lean on him for support ; much that 
was then so weary might have been wel- 
come. It seemed to her as if Louis pur- 
posely shrank from being included in the 
ovation that met his young cousin, and 
would have been extended to him too, 
gladly, had he appeared there with her as 
her chosen lover and future husband. But 
after entering the castle hall, and the gates 
being at length closed for that night, Louis 
made some excuse that took him away, 
leaving" the young mistress of the castle 
alone with her two friends ; nor did they 
see Louis again till they met at dinner. 

It was a large, rambling old place, but 
had, for the most part, been kept in excel- 
lent modern repair by Gwendoline's father 
and mother ; still the two years that had 
elapsed, during which the best part of the 



house had been uninhabited, seemed to 
have done the work of ten, in making all 
the well-rejnembered places look strange 
and unfamiliar in her eyes. 

Gwendoline shivered as she crouched 
over the fire on their return to the cold, 
spacious room. Mrs. Nelson, being tired 
with her journey, had betaken herself to 
her own room; and the two girls were 
alone. 

"How dreary this looks after bright, 
cheerful Harewood 1 " said Gwendoline, in 
a disconsolate tone. " I can hardly believe it 
is the same house and place where we lived 
so happily for so many years with poor papa 
and mamma." 

" I almost wonder, dear, you do not care 
more for your home on that account," said 
Maude, who also looked weary and dis- 
tressed. 

" Oh, no I " answered the little cousin. 
" It is the terrible contrast that makes it so 
miserable coming here. It seems to me the 
height of wretchedness, coming back and 
finding all outward things in their old 
places, and knowing that those who made 
the happiness of them will return no more 
— no more ! " 

" My dear Gwen," exclaimed Maude, try- 
ing to brighten up and cheer her cousin, 
** pray do not be so very dismal ! What 
will Louis say when he comes in and finds 
us both crying? for really I can't stand 
it. You will feel quite ditferent to-morrow, 
I know ; and when we get our affairs a little 
settled, and lots of pretty things about, 
you will be as pleased with your old home 
as you are now discontented." 

" I can't help it. Maude. If Louis would 
but have waited till the summer ! But 
why he should have hurried us all off in the 
depth of the winter, I cannot imagine I " 

" Well, I suppose — and it is a very pro- 
saic reason — that at this time of the year 
people have a great many accounts to 
settle ; so I dare say he brought you here, 
Gwendoline, to teach you how to pay your 
Christmas bills." 

Gwendoline laughed faintly, and said, — 

" That is a very far-fetched reason, 
Maude. There is the same agent — nice old 
man — and he settles every thing for us and 
the tenants ; so that won't do." • 

" Well, then, you see, it might be your 
tenantry were getting impatient for a sight ^ 
of their liege lady ; so it is as well you are ' 
come to satisfy them." 

" I wish they would not be so noisy," said 
Gwendoline languidly. Then, after a 
pause, she asked, " What can Louis be do- 
injT this evening ? I wonder he does not 
come to cheer us a little. He has hardly 
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spoken to me since we came in sight of the 
castle." 

" Don't worry about him, Gjen ; he saw 
you had enouj^h to do to speak to all the 
host of people collected to do you honor. 
Come, cheer up : here he is I " 

And then Mr. Beaumont came in, and 
drew his chair between the two girls, who 
sat on either side of the hearth. It was 
almost sad to see how the little cousin's 
eyes brightened when he came near, and 
how her depression vanished as he talked 
to her and Maude. They might both have 
been his sisters, for any difference of man- 
ner towards the two. Perhaps, however, 
he talked most to Gwendoline — was he not 
her guest? Such an idea of their relative 
positions had never yet occurred to the 
young heiress. She certainly, at that time, 
considered that both Louis and Maude 
Beaumont were quite as much at home at 
Rhys Castle as she could possibly be ; and 
she started when Louis said, — 

" Now you are come to your own house 
as its rightful mistress, do not you think, 
Gwen, vou mijxht be^in to act as such V I 
mean in respect to the servants here, and in 
choosing the rooms for your guests, and " — 

" And ordering dinner," put in Maude, 
lau2hin<T. 

*• But," said the lady of the castle meek- 
ly, " I don't know how : I have never done 
either in my life." 

" But surely you intend to do so some 
dav ? " asked Louis. 

Then a bright, happy flush mounted to 
Gwendoline's fair brow, as she thought that 
Louis alluded to the time when she should 
be the mistress of his house as well as her 
own, and she answered, — 

" Yes ; perhaps some time or other I 
may do as I see Maude do — that is, read 
over the menu sent in by the housekeeper 
every morning. She very seldom alters it." 

" Well, that part of your duties will be 
very easily settled, Gwen," returned Louis, 
with a smile. Then he went on, in a more 
serious tone : " But really, Gwen, there 
are other things besides appropriating 
rooms and ordering feasts that will be in- 
cumbent on you, when living at your own 
house or castle, and mistress of a large 
estate." 

" But I am not come to live here just 
yet ; am I, Louis ? " asked his cousin, in a 

E' iteous voice, and with wistful eyes seeking 
is. 

Mr. Beaumont returned Gwendoline's 
look with a quiet, grave smile, and an- 
swered, — 

" There can be no hurry on that point ; 
but you must remember that next month 



you will be your own mistress. You enter 
your twentieth year, and your father settled 
you were to be considered of age then." 

" I had forgotten all that, Louis, and — 
and I am quite contented with all you settle 
and think best for me." 

" Well, then, I should say we had better 
leave matters for a short time as they are. 
You will have plenty of opportunity of 
judging, during the next month, about 
many things ; so you can enjoy your liberty 
meanwhile, and rest your responsibilities 
on me. It will be difterent after your nine- 
teenth birthday is passed." 

"Oh, no!" began Gwendoline impet- 
uously ; but Maude, detecting a slight look 
of impatience in her brother's face, said to 
Gwendoline, — 

" I shall now take upon myself another 
part of your duties, dear, and order you 
and myself off to bed. I am sure we are 
both tired enough to make such a move 
very pleasant." 

Gwendoline, in spite of her fatigue, did 
not altogether approve of Maude's proposi- 
tion ; but, as Louis jumped up with some 
alacrity to light their candles for them, she 
forbore any remonstrance, and meekly took 
the light that her cousin tendered to her, 
and did as she was expected. As she and 
Maude walked up the broad staircase 
together, she just remarked, — 

" I had forgotten all about my being of 
age next birthday; so I suppose that is 
why Louis thought it best to come here." 

" I suppose so," replied Maude wearily ; 
then added, " Now, as we have fathomed 
that mystery, which need never have been 
one, pray make yourself happy, dear, aad 
go to sleep upon it as quickly as you can." 
And then, with a parting kiss, the cousins 
went their separate ways. 

Gwendoline found that the old house- 
keeper, Mrs. Jones, had, in her respect for 
her accession of dignity as lady of the 
castle, testified her sense of it by preparino" 
qciite a different set of rooms from those 
which she had occupied in her girlhood. 

" I do not like these half as well," said 
Miss Powys to her maid, who was a native 
of the village of Hare wood, and looked 
round the dreary, large room in this Welsh 
castle with considerable awe, and some 
trepidation. 

"You can change back again surely, 
ma'am, to-morrow ? " questioned Miss Mari- 
on, when she understood the nature of her 
lady's objection. 

"I hardly know," replied Gwendoline, 
with some dawning notions of what might 
be considered due to her own state and 
dignity, a subject hitherto all unthought of, 
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till mooted b}' her guardian-cousin that 
same evening. "I suppose Mrs. Jones 
thought those rooms would be too small for 
me, when we make our home here occasion- 
ally, and so perhaps they are. I did not 
want so many wamrobes and closets as I 
shall do now, with such a terrible quantity 
of dresses. Are they all unpacked, 
Marion ? " 

^^ Oh, no, ma'am I I have had no time 
hardly to turn round yet ; and I am sure I 
should never have dared stay up here, in 
these great, dreary, rambling rooms, all by 
myself; and the first evening, too, of get- 
ting here ! " 

** That is all nonsense, Marion," returned 
her mistress with dignity. " Why, am I 
not going to sleep here all by myself to- 
night ? " 

"Indeedi yes, ma*am,*' returned the 
lady*s-maid, with a slight shrug, which said, 
as plainly as shoulders could speak, ** rather 
•you than II" 

"To be sure," continued Miss Powys, 
relaxing something of her stately superior- 
ity, "it is different for me, because I was 
born here, and lived here all my life till 
the last two years ; so I do not mind the 
dreary look of the rooms so much. Still, 
having been now so long away, and got so 
used to the bright, cheerful, sunny rooms 
at the Park, it does seem a little dull here. 

" Ah ! ma'am, I am glad you feel it too I 
exclaimed the soubrette rather selfishly, 
yet ignoring it, in her desire to claim some 
sympathy and companionship in her uncom- 
fortable feelings. 

Gwendoline said no more. Her toilet 
was completed for the night, her abundant 
hair duly brushed, and all things in readi- 
ness for her repose in that large, funereal- 
lookins bed. There had been no modern 
alterations in many of the largest sleeping- 
rooms in the old castle. Mrs. Powys had 
always entertained a certain respect for the 
old state-beds, which had sheltered so many 
generations beneath their canopies; and, 
thouorh lisfhter and smaller ones had been 
substituted in many of the rooms occupied 
by the family, the principal apartments 
retained all their dignified old beds and 
heavy furniture. 

" What a mistake I " thought Gwendo- 
line, as she glanced round the room so 
respectfully appropriated to her use. "I 
shall soon take down all this horrid old 
tapestry, and change the bed, and lighten 
the aspect of every thing about it, if i am 
to continue to make it my own room ; and 
the dressing-room too : I dare say it looks 
just as heavy and gloomy. I wish 1 had 
told Marion to sleep there I " 
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It was too late, however, to wish now, as 
she felt sure that Marion had sped away 
quickly to her own less dignified but far 
more habitable-looking room, and was, no 
doubt, already in bed, so it would be cruel 
to disturb her; besides, she had never 
asked her where she was going to sleep. 
So that idea passed quickly away. Gwen- 
doline stirred up the fire, put on more coals, 
lighted candles in the further part of the 
room, and tried to fancy she felt very com- 
fortable, and that the room had really quite 
a cheerful aspect. 

" Well, I must go to bed now," said 
Gwendoline, at last, to herself; " but 1 must 
first just look into the dressing-room. I 
seem quite a stranger here ; but I hardly 
ever was in these rooms, and never saw 
them by candle-light before in my life. * 

Then Gwendoline, fancying she should 
feel more comfortable if she looked into the 
empty room, which opened into her own 
by double doors, because of the thickness 
of the walls, opened one cautiously, and 
then altering her mind, returned to the 
fireside, and sat down again in the place 
she had just left. 

The reason of her speedy retreat was 
that she fancied she heard a sort of low 
monotonous chanting on the other side of 
the further door ; and it was to satisfy her- 
self on this particular point that she had 
returned. "I /am really getting shamefully 
nervous," thought the young lady of the 
castle, as she looked round with blanched 
cheeks and beating heart, whilst she sat 
and listened, and all seemed quite still. 
And Gwendoline thouixht there was abun- 
dant cause for every sort of strange noise 
that might be heard in that old house ; so, 
remembering it was the home of her infan- 
cy and youth, where she had never met 
with any cause for alarm, she went again to 
the door which still stood open, and, listen- 
ing at the other, heard nothing. 

However, to make sure, she soflly opened 
the door. As far as she could see from 
the light which streamed in from her sleep- 
ing-room, there was nothing to be seen but 
a confused mass of boxes and packing-cases 
heaped about on the floor, and chairs stand- 
ing in every possible direction. This every- 
day look was cheering, — it took off some- 
thing of that eerie, uncoinfortable feeling 
with which she had been gradually getting 
more oppressed. 

She breathed more freely as she looked 
round on the travelling litter taking up so 
large a share of the adjoining room ; but 
still it felt cold, as the fire had gone out, so 
she closed the doors of communication, and, 
with a sensation of relief, put out some of 
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the superfluous lights, and got into bed. 
She was still restless and excited, though 
she could hardly tell why ; but, after many 
changes of position, and much weariness of 
mind, she succeeded in going to sleep. Still 
the uncomfortable sensation pursued her, 
and troubled her in dreams. 

Gwendoline at last dreamed that she, 
with Louis, was calling at the Bower ; that 
Lady CunlifFe and her companion were 
there, as usual, and Miss Maxwell also. 
She thought that Miss Wheeler was called 
upon to sin^ ; but that, on Louis pressing 
her, Ruth Maxwell pushed her aside and 
sat down to the piano ; but all her song 
was a low, monotonous sort of chant or 
lullaby. Gwendoline fancied herself vexed 
and worried, both with the song and the 
singer; but still it went droning on. At 
length she seemed to rouse herself in try- 
ing to stop the weariful noise ; and, in so 
doing, she awoke. 

She lay ^or a few moments, wondering 
whether she was really awake or still 
dreaming ; for the same monotonous noise 
went on. She was now certain it was 
what she had heard in the dressing-room, 
altbou<;h she had failed to find any cause 
for it there. Her first thought was, she was 
sure she had closed both doors ; how then 
could she hear the sounds, in all their dull 
monotony, nearer and clearer than ever ? 
Jn a moment Gwen was sitting up in bed, 
rubbing her eyes, to make sure she was 
quite awake. No doubt about that The 
hre had sunk very low, and the two tall 
candles she had lefl on her toilet-table were 
burning still. The room was too large to 
be fully lighted by them, and they only 
seemed to show the table and large mirror 
just as she had lell them, with a tew books 
and articles of dress scattered on the near- 
est chairs and tables. 

Gwendoline was now quite certain that 
she was fully awake7and that her ears no 
more deceived her than her eyes. She 
listened more attentively, and became con- 
vinced, with a shudder of fear, that the 
low chanting, proceeding from some per- 
son or thing, was close to the bedside — 
even on the other side of the curtain, which 
was half drawn. On, on it went : there 
was no pause, no break, in its monotonous 
note. 

Then Gwendoline said, trying to re-assure 
herself, " No one with evil intentions would 
proclaim his presence so persistently. I 
must clear up the mystery, and see what it 
is. Any thing is better than this horrid 
state of suspense." 

That side of the room from whence the 
strange noise proceeded was darker and 



farther removed from the light of the can- 
dles than the other part. But when Gwen- 
doline, with a courage and a spirit inherit- 
ed from her Welsh ancestors, suddenly drew 
back the curtain, the light was also admit- 
tetl, and enabled her clearly to discern a 
sight that was as unexpected as it was 
startling. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

On a chair, close to the head of the bed, 
sat what appeared to be the figure of a 
very old woman — so old that the 'face, 
which was turned towards Gwendoline, was 
more like that of a corpse than of any living 
creature. The dress, too, far more resem- 
bled grave-clothes than ordinary habili- 
ments. The serge-like drapery was drawn 
closely round the skinny throat ; and there 
it was met by a sort of tight-fitting white 
cap or coif, which left the meagre outline 
of the face fully displayed. The head was 
turned in the direction of the bed ; and, as 
Gwendoline gazed eagerly out on this 
unpleasant apparition, a pair of colorless, 
stony eyes met hers. All was silent then. 
No sound came from those rigid lips, and 
the whole figure might have been carved in 
stone, so still and motionless did it remain 
under Gwendoline's scrutiny. Her own 
eyes wandered searchingly over this strange 
object; and, as she looked, she observed 
that the almost fleshless hands and arms, 
from which the serge sleeves fell back loose 
and wide, were raised, and clasped round a 
sort of bundle, holding it like an infant, 
which in shape and size it resembled. 

As Gwendoline continued to gaze, a sort 
of dim recollection came over her of having, 
in her childhood, seen something like the 
face and figure before her. The silence 
became intolerable ; and yet the poor girl 
could not withdraw her eyes from those of 
the unwelcome visitor. At length Gwendo- 
line forced herself to say, in falterino" 
accents, — 

" You must be Old Mona ? " 

The death-like head slowly bowed to this 
interrogatory ; and then Gwendoline taxed 
her memory to recall the facts connected 
with the old woman of her early recollec- 
tions. She knew that she was very old, 
past a hundred at least ; that she had been, 
in her younger days, a nurse in her mother's 
family ; but after she became aged, and unfit 
for service, that she had been pensioned off. 
She believed she was considered odd. Of 
late years she had never seen her, but she 
knew her mother occasionally visited her. 
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She had her own house, a mile or two 
away from the castle ; and how she came, 
or what sha could do there that night, 
passed Gwendoline's power of imagination. 
Still, having ascertained her identity, she 
asked, — 

" What brings you here, Mona ? You 
ought to be in bed and asleep at this time 
of night." 

The skinny lips relaxed, and the words 
" so cold,** in Welsh, proceeded from them. 
Gwendoline knew enough of her native 
tongue to interpret the words; and she 
replied, — 

** Yes, I am sure you must be cold. Pray 
go back to your bed. Are you sleeping in 
flie castle to-night, and where ? " 

** Nowhere," replied the figure, like an 
automaton. 

" Well,, do go away now, and find a bed. 
What have you got there that you are hold- 
ing so close ? " 

" My baby." 

" Well, take it with you, Mona, there is 
a good soul, and go away." 

" I cannot." 

" Why, you don't mean to stay here 
all the night, I hope ? " said Gwendoline, 
alarmed at the prospect of passing the night 
under the surveillance of those stony eyes. 

" Baby's cold," replied the ancient dame. 

" Of course it is," said poor Gwendoline, 
humoring the idea, and continuing, " So 
the quicker you take it away with you into 
a warm bed the better. Where is your 
room ? " 

" In the grave," was the chilling answer 
to this query ; and it imparted some of its 
uncomfortable association to Gwendoline's 
own feelings. Still (little as people might 
have thought it), Gwendoline had a brave 
little heart in her slight, delicate frame, 
especially when the good of others was 
concerned ; so she began to pity the poor, 
desolate old creature, ^s she sat there in 
the cold and darkness, fancying she was 
still engaged in nursing some baby of that 
ancient house ; so she said kindly, — 

" If you choose to remain here, I will 
take off a blanket and wrap you and baby 
up in it. Do you think you will be com- 
fortable then ? " 

" Never on earth." 

" What do you want, then ? " asked 
Gwendoline of her unearthly-looking visit- 
ant. 

" To lie down here ; " and the stony eyes 
turned from Gwendoline to the bed on 
which she lay, and the skinny hand was 
withdrawn from her supposed nursling, and 
laid on the coverlet. 

Gwendoline's heart failed at the prospect 

6 



of such a bedfellow, and she was half- 
inclined to rouse the house, and get some 
one to deliver her from such an incubus : 
but the aged creature appeared to look 
longingly on the couch before her, and even 
to assume something of supplication in her 
mien, as she almost urged, " It was here 
my own lady died." That lady must have 
been Gwendoline's great^andmother ; and 
she recalled something of the legend of her 
early death when her grandfather was born, 
and supposed it might, have been in that 
very room, according to Old Mona's remem- 
brance. 

So Gwendoline, afler a short but des- 

Eerate struggle betwixt her kindness and 
er cowardice, suffered the first to prevail, 
and said, " Come, then ! " and then re- 
treated to the very farthest corner of the 
bed, which was very large and wide, and 
lay there shivering from a strange mixture 
of sensations. She soon felt, or fancied, 
that her ancient guest had availed herself 
of her extorted permission to get into bed ; 
and then Gwendoline trembled violently, 
and became quite unconscious for a consid- 
erable time. 

At length the long, long weary night 
came to an end; and Gwendoline awoke 
from her sleep or trance to find broad day- 
light was streaming into the room, the 
shutters were opened, and the housemaid 
lighting the fire. What a blessed return 
to light and life it seemed I Gwendoline 
roused herself, and looked round hastily to 
see how the wretched old woman had 
passed the night ; but there was no trace 
remaining of Old Mona. The bed-clothes 
lay still undisturbed, except being slightly 
turned back, where Gwendoline supposed 
she must have got in 1 But was it all a 
dream V 

Gwendoline's heavy eyes and haggard 
countenance, when she appeared at break- 
fast the next morning, was sufficiently ac- 
counted for when she related how her night 
had been passed. Mr. Lloyd, the agent, a 
gentlemanlike, elderly man, happened to be 
present, having come up early, and had 
joined the family party at breakfast. It was 
a relief to Gwendoline's mind that Mr. 
Lloyd seemed to know all about the old 
woman who had so disturbed her rest the 
previous night. 

" Yes," said he, " Old Mona Price (I be- 
lieve she was christened * Monimia ') is a 
very well-known character about here. She 
must be considerably upwards of a hundred 
years old — nearer one hundred and eight, 
I should think. No, Miss Powys, you were 
not likely to have seen much of her, as she 
became very eccentric during your father 
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and mother's lifetime, and was not a desir- 
able inmate in any well-ordered house. 
Still she retained very strong instincts of 
family attachment ; and her remembrances 
of her first lady, your CTeat-grandmother, 
the Lady Gwendoline Powys, seemed to 
increase as every other recollection decayed 
and wore away. They were both youn«x to- 
gether ; for she was brouQ;ht up in the Earl 
of Dartmore*s family, and came here with 
her lady when she married, and was incon- 
solable at her early death, when your 
grandfather was born." 

** Ah I " said Gwendoline, "that accounts 
for her strange delusions last night, and 
fancying she had a child with her." 

"I wonder you did not die of fright 
when she stepped into the bed I " said 
Maude. 

" Well, I believe I very nearly did ; for 1 
have no clear recollection of any thing that 
happened after that, till I awoke, too happy 
to see daylight at last, and also to perceive 
my strange visitor was departed. But do 
tell us, Mr. Lloyd,** continued Gwendoline, 
turning to the agent, " how she happened 
to be here last night, and to find her way 
to my room ? " 

" That is more than I can account for, 
Miss Powys. All I know is, her home has, 
for the last two years, been at her grand- 
daughter's, who is married to the under- 
gardener, and has a cottage in the grounds. 
I was told she was much excited at hear- 
ing of all that was going on on the occasion 
of your return yesterday evening; but I 
never heard of her leaving the house, or 
having been up here on the occasion." 

" She fancied she was nursing a baby," 
said Gwendoline. 

" Yes : that has been poor Old Mona*s pet 
delusion for some time past, and no doubt 
has made her happy ; but it is a perfect 
mystery to me how she could have come 
here, and returned there, unperceived by 
any one;" 

" Except by me unluckily," returned 
Gwendoline, with a smile. 

Just then the old housekeeper, who was 
a sort of privileged person, tapped at the 
door ; and, being bid to enter, came in with 
a deprecating look, saying, — 

" I thought I had better come' and tell 
you the news I have just heard." 

" Yes, yes : pray come in, Mrs. Jones," 
was the cry of the three young people, who 
had been petted and spoilt by her in their 
various degrees nearly as long as they could 
remember, and who appreciated her accord- 
ingly. " Yes : we all like hearing news, 
Jones," said Gwendoline, who was her 
especial favorite, and mistress at the same 



time, adding, " and, when you have told 
your story, you shall hear mine, which I am 
pretty sure is nearly as wonderfiil." 

Gwendoline had not mentioned her 
night's adventure, except as related at the 
breakfast-table. 

" Oh ! well my dear Miss Powys, I don't 
say I have any thing so very remarkable to 
say : it is only that Jessie Williams has just 
been up to say that her grandmother, old 
Mona Price, was found dead in her bed 
this morning, when she went to see after 
her. Nothing very surprising, you see, my 
dear ladies, considering the old lady's age, 
which is the most extraordinary part of it — 
a hundred and nine years old I Well, poor 
old lady, she's gone to her rest at last. She 
often complained that death had forgotten 
her, and that she longed for the grave, but 
wanted to see a Powys back again in the 
old castle ; so last night she had her wish 
— and went to rest upon it ! " 

Gwendoline turned white, and her 
cousins and Mr. Lloyd looked at each other 
in speechless astonishment; whilst the old 
housekeeper eyed the CTOup in silence, and 
wondered what was tne matter. At last 
Gwendoline faltered out, — 

" But, Jones, she, the old woman, was 
up here last night. I have just been tell- 
ing them all about her coming and sitting 
by ray bed. And, O Jones, she would come 
into it I " 

" Oh, don't say that, my darling young 
lady ! never tell me such an awful tale as 
that I What, a corpse came up in the 
night and slept by you I No, no : never, 
while my name is Betty Jones, will I be- 
lieve that. Why, the poor old woman has 
been bedridden this last year." 

" I did not know that, Mrs. Jones," said 
the agent, looking rather surprised. 

" Mostly so, sir," said Mrs. Jones, " and 
for the most part, kept her bed ; though you 
might have seen her up the last time you 
paid her the pension money, for she was 
jealous of any one receiving it except her- 
self. She was foolish enough about some 
things, and sensible in others. One of her 
great crazes was, in her silly fits, that she 
was nursing a baby, like as she did years 
and years ago ; and then she would get up 
a great bundle of things, and dress it, and 
fashion it like an infant, and drone to it, 
and seem to fancy she was acting nurse 
again. Poor old soul I she has had a long, 
weariful lease of life ; and no one can be 
sorry she is gone home at last." 

" But how did she get to my room, and 
back again to die in her own bed, and no 
one know any thing of it?" persisted 
Gwendoline. 
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" Well, my dear Miss Powys, you must 
have dreamt it ; or " — and here the good 
woman's voice was reverently dropped^ 
" or He may have permitted her spirit, as 
it was departing, just to see what it longed 
so for on earth ; though I don't much like 
to think of poor Moua having been so near 
you, my darling young lady. But that 
room, you know, was the Lady Gwendo- 
line's, and she died in it, poor young soul ; 
but her boy .lived to become your grand- 
father, and Mona Price was his nurse. He 
never had any other ; and a beautiful boy 
he was, they say." 

" You must give me another room, Jones," 
said Gwendoline abruptly. " I can't sleep 
there again. If, as you seem to think, 
it was CMd Mona's spirit, I should be afraid 
of seeing it again there." And Gwendo- 
line looked pale, and very much as if she 
had seen aighost. 

Mrs. Jones would have thought it. very 
awful, had the veritable woman in truth 
appeared in Miss Powy's room, and ended 
her days there ; but the Welshwoman did 
not, on consideration, think it at all impossi- 
ble that the released spirit might have been 
Eermitted to have a parting glimpse of the 
ist of the Klce she had served so long. 

There was a great division of opinion 
on the subject. Gwendoline's cousins 
were quite decided on the opinion that the 
old woman, with that supernatural strength 
which sometimes returns shortly before 
death, had managed, in all the bustle of the 
preceding evening, to leave her room and 
the house unseen by aily of her relations, 
and had then concealed herself in the 
dressing-room adjoining the apartment 
which was most endeared to her by early 
associations. They assured Gwendoline 
that she could never actually have got into 
the bed, as its undisturbed state seemed to 
testify, but had managed to crawl away 
and regain her own home, which was not 
far distant ; but the exertion had been 
too much, and her death was the immediate 
result. 

On the other hand, both the old woman's 
relations and the housekeeper adopted the 
spirit theory. Her grand-daughter declar- 
ing it was an utter impossibility for her 
grandmother to have got away, and return- 
ed, and laid herself a^ain in her bed, where 
they found her the following morning quite 
dead. They declared there must have been 
some evidence of such an extraordinarj' 
proceeding ; but, after the most searching in- 
vestigation, nothing appeared to favor that 

idea. 

Mr.Xloyd was very cautious of express- 
mg his opinion on the vexed subject, which 



flew quickly from mouth to mouth through 
the whole parish, where the supernatural 
history universally gained ground. 

** And what do you think, father, about 
Old Mona and Miss Powys ? " asked Miss 
Margaret Lloyd, the agent's only daughter, 
who had presided over her father's widowed 
household for the last twenty years, and 
was generally known to have very decided 
opinions of her own. 

** Well, my dear," said the agent rather 
wearily, for he had been on foot the greater 
part of the day, and, though a hale old 
man, was not sorry to rest in his own arm- 
chair, and put on nis slippers, and take off 
his best coat when he did so, " my head 
is quite confused with all I have been hear- 
ing on the subject to-day. The old woman 
seems to have made more talk about her on 
the day of her death than she has done in 
all the course of her life." 

**But that is no answer, father. Did 
]Miss Powys see a ghost — the ghost of Old 
Mona — last night ? : — or did she see the 
living woman ? " 

" That is a very near question, my dear, 
and must take a wiser head than mine to* 
decide. I can settle accounts for the living ; 
but when you come to ghosts I am fairly 
at fault. But what do you think about it, 
Margaret? You have had all the pros 
and cons laid before you, I guess, pretty 
often to-day ; and you are not a bad judge 
in general.-" 

" Oh I I don't reckon any thing at all of 
all the foolish things I hear said on the 
subject, father ; but I have my own opin- 
ion, and that is, that the poor young 
lady was visited by a dying woman's spirit, 
just as it passed away. And it is a sign " — 

" Sign of what ? " asked Mr. Lloyd, as 
he stirred the glass of negus that his 
daughter dutifully and dexterously pre- 
pared for him. 

" Well, I always think, father, that 
people who see spirits, and as clearly as 
this was seen, are not long for this world ; 
and then, appearing, as it did, the very 
night of her arrival at her own old ances- 
tral home, and then the death that same 
night, seams all to portend trouble to that 
house. It may be to herself, or others con- 
nected with her." 

" I am sorry you think so, Margaret," re- 
turned her father, solemnly ; " but we may 
hope better things. She is as nice and 
pretty a young lady as can be seen in the 
whole principality, and as gentle and sweet 
^s her mother was before her ; and that is 
saying sondething. Well, I only hope her 
cousin is worthy of her. We have not 
known so much of him of late years ; but I 
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suppose there is no doubt of their fulfilling 
her parents* wishes — they were pretty 
well known ; and I dare say, when Miss 
Powys comes of age — as she is to do at 
nineteen — next month, we shall hear 
something more on the subject." 

Miss Lloyd looked steadfastly into the 
fire, then at the ceiling, and finally turned 
her attention to her work, saying, as she 
settled to it with her usual energy, — 

" I never like to hear of those family- 
planned matches for young people. It 
seems to take all the freshness out of their 
first love, and often makes them go the 
very contrary way to what they were 
intended." 

" Ah I but I don't think you need have 
any fear in this case, at least, if you can 
judge by what you see in a young girl's 
eyes ; and I am sure her cousin, Mr. Beau- 
mont, is first in this world to her — yes, 
above every one else." 

" And what do his eyes say ? " asked 
Miss Lloyd. 

" Oh, I never looked there I he must be 
only too fond and proud of her." 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

Gwendoline's own opinion on the sub- 
ject of Old Mona's appearance was never 
decidedly ascertained, as she declined talk- 
ing about it, and said as little as possible 
when the topic was introduced. Her cousins 
also avoided it, and seemed to consider 
they had settled the matter, and that there 
was no further question about it. Gwendo- 
line changed her room that night, and 
chose one very close to Maude's — rather a 
small and insignificant apartment for the 
lady of the castle. 

"I have always slept in a little room 
here, Maude ; and I like it best," said she, 
stopping all remonstrance on the subject, 
and leaving her maid, Marion, to decide as 
to where she should bestow the extensive 
wardrobe of her lady, there being, she con- 
sidered, very deficient accommodation in 
her new apartment. 

Maude, whose nerves were of the strong- 
est, and whose imagination never strayed 
beyond the bounds of possibility or proba- 
bility, was inclined to laugh at Gwendoline 
in her new arrangements ; but, seeing she 
Suddenly turned very pale and remained 
silent, Maude forbore any further allusions 
to the eventful night of her arrival ; though 
she told Louis she was sure Gwendoline 
looked upon her as a ghost non-conductor, 



and so was disposed to place herself under 
her protection. 

" I thought the question had been- satis- 
factorily settled, even to Gwen's sensitive 
imagination," returned her brother ; " but 
you must remember now, Maude, that we 
are guests, — privileged ones, no doubt, — 
in Gwen's house ; and we have no right to 
interfere in any of her arrangements, or to 
question the propriety of her changing her 
room every night, if it pleas9S her to do 
so." 

Maude was struck by something new 
and rather strange in her brother's mode 
of speaking of their cousin; it seemed 
something like a severing; of interests and 
pursuits, that had hitherto been so closely 
twined together. Maude looked eagerly 
in her brother's face, as if seeking for some 
explanation there (for she had always in- 
dulged in the belief of the ultjgpate union 
of Gwendoline and Louis), and now experi- 
enced something of a blank, uncomfortable 
feeling stealing over her. As Louis said 
no more, but continued looking absently 
out of the window, Maude came and stood 
by him, and said, — 

** I can't help feeling Gwen's house is 
our home, as much as ours is hers, Louis." 

" Well, my dear, I hope we have none 
of us hitherto disagreed on that subject ; 
but a time must come when we must all go 
different ways, and have our own individ- 
ual interests to attend to, and separate 
homes, of course." Then, observing 
Maude's look of painful inquiry as to his 
meaning, he smiled, and turning the sub- 
ject a little, said, " Why, Maude, are you 
not at this very moment thinking of a step 
that will take you both from Gwendoline's 
home, and mine too, and give you a differ- 
ent and separate one of your own ? Come, 
be candid. I see I am right." 

There was no doubt Louis Beaumont had 
touched a chord which vibrated strongly ; 
for Maude first blushed a deep rose color, 
then suddenly turned very white. 

" I beg your pardon, dear, I had no 
intention to distress you ; but every one 
must see the encouragement you have been 
giving." 

Here the brother stopped ; and the sister, 
as if collecting all her determination, looked 
him steadily in the face, and said, " Who ? " 

Louis laughed. 

" Well, I should have thought there was 
no occasion to ask that question ; and, fur- 
thermore, if it is any satisfaction to you, I 
can only say you will have my full consent 
to accept Sir Digby Ferrers, as soon as it 
pleases you." 

Maude drew a deep sigh, as of relief, but 
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only said, " Thanks very much," in an 
indifferent tone, and appeared inclined to 
drop the subject. Louis, however, seemed 
suddenly struck by something in his sister's 
look and manner, and cast a quick, search- 
ing glance over her face; and then 
said, — 

** Surely I have made no mistake, 
Maude ? '' 

Miss Beaumont turned away in some 
conlusion from her brother's penetrating 
gaze, and answei*ed hurriedly, — 

"I am hardly prepared to answer that 
question yet, Louis, and I do not see why 
you should have put it. I do wish you and 
everybody would leave me a little longer 
to the enjoyment of my liberty," she con- 
cluded impatiently. 

Louis answered, rather coldly, — 

" You are perfectly at liberty to please 
yourself, Maude; but surely, if you encour- 
age a man in that way, he and every one 
may suppose you mean something by it." 

" I mean no more than you do, Louis. 
Why, I am sure you flirt at times with peo- 
ple you never dream of marrying." 

" Leave me out of the question, please, 
Maude, and my affairs also. I can settle 
them without any interference." 

" And so can I," retorted Maude, begin- 
ning to feel displeased with her brother ; 
adding, " I have as much right to draw in- 
ference in regard to you, as you in regard 
to me." 

" Hardly, I think ; for whilst you are 
under my protection, I must see to, and be 
in some degree answerable for, your con- 
duct. Surely," he said, as if a sudden 
thought had struck him, "you are not 
encouraging two men at once, for your 
amusement ? " 

'' I shall amuse myself as I please," 
answered the sister somewhat defiantly. 

** Then the result will be, you will possi- 
bly be the sufferer," answered Louis, with 
that blindness and want of appreciation of 
his sister's power of fascination that is 
often, curiously enough, to be found in 
brothers. 

" Very well : leave me to suffer, then," 
retorted Maude, by no means in an amiable 
mood. 

" In being deserted by Sir Digby, and — 
and " — returned Louis, pausing. 

" Pray finish your sentence, as I am un- 
able to do so," said Maude. 

Then Louis, relenting, and seeing her 
annoyance, replied, in a conciliatory 

tone, — 

" Come, Maude, don't be angry. 1 never 
wish to quarrel with you, but I do think 
you are playing a foolish part. Of course 



you know I allude to Mr. Penrose ; and 
you can't have both the gentlemen." 

" I should think not, even if I wished it," 
returned Maude, with supreme disdain, and 
not without a little feeling: of retaliation as 
she added, " especially seeing that the last 
gentleman you named is engaged to Miss 
Maxwell." 

It was then Mr. Beaumont's turn to 
change countenance, and look even more 
deeply annoyed than his sister had done ; 
and he said hurriedly, — 

" Are you saying what you believe to be 
true, Maude? And from whom did you 
hear this precious piece of gossip ? " 

" From Mr. Penrose himself; and I be- 
lieve it to be true." 

Louis passed his hand over his brow, as 
if collecting his thoughts; and then he 
asked, "Will you tell me all he said to 
you ? That is, if it does not pain you." 

Maude looked up proudly. 

" Why should you think it pains me V 
On the contrary, I think it is a very proper 
and becoming match for Mr. Penrose and 
his connection. Miss Maxwell. I can 
hardly tell you the exact words he used on 
the occasion, for it was more by implication 
that he let me know it ; but when I said it 
was very suitable and natural, or some- 
thing to that effect, he took it as I intended ; 
and so he did subsequently, when he spoke 
of his anxiety on Miss Maxwell's account 
when she was ill." 

" Has she been ill ? " 

" Nothing serious, I suppose, or he would 
not have been so cool about it ; but I have 
no more doubt of their engagement, Louis, 
than I have that you and I are sitting in 
this room in Bh}'s Castle." 

"How long do you suppose that this 
engagement has subsisted r " 

" I cannot possibly tell ; but I am inclined 
to think not long. My own idea is, that 
they have been thrown together a great 
deal since that fire — he said he had been 
constantly at Miss Maxwell's house ; and 
so they have naturally drifted into this en- 
gagement." 

** Drifted into an engagement ! " repeated 
her brother indignantly. " How can you 
talk so, Maude I I am half inclined to 
think you are mistaken still, Maude ! " 

" I cannot think so," replied the sister, in 
a tone of quiet conviction that struck witli 
deadly force on her brother's heart; but 
Maude looked so unsympathetic that Mr. 
Beaumont did not feel much inclined to 
open his heart, and confess to her then and 
there. After a brief pause, Maude said, 
" But let the case of their engagement be 
as it may, I do not think we need dispute 
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over it. It can have no particular interest 
to either of us." 

" Though this was said as if conclusively, 
there was still a slic^ht tone pf inquiry in 
her voice ; but her brother chose to disre- 
gard it ; and merely said, — 

'* I am glad that you, on your part, are 
able to say as much." 

Maude, at first, made only an impatient 
gesture. Then, after a«minute, her natural 
cheerfulness seemed to return, as well as 
love for her brother ; and, as if dismissing 
the subject that had disunited them, she 
observed, — 

" This is bad weather for gayety, and the 
few nei'^hbors we can boasf of here are 
away ; but don*t you thiiik we ought to get 
up something lively, on account of Gwen*s 
coming of age V " 

" You and she are the best judges of 
that," replied her brother, who had not 
followed tiis sister's example in brightening 
up after their little skirmish, but still stood 
looking moodily from the window. 

Then Maude stole gently up to him, and 
laid her soft round cheek against his 
shoulder caressingly, and said, — 

" Dear Louis, forgive me if I was cross. 
I really won't be so again any more — till the 
next time." 

Louis laughed faintly, and took the 
amende as intended ; but his brow did not 
clear, neither did he make any further 
observation on Maude's suggestion ; so she 
continued, — 

" Come, Louis, let us think a little about 
poor, dear Gwen and her birthday. We 
must celebrate it in some way or other; 
the people here will expect it." 

" Well, you can consult Mr. Lloyd, who 
is the best person on such an occasion : but 
it will be very difficult to collect a large 
party down here for any purpose of gayety ; 
but you and Gwen can do, of course, 
whatever you wish. It will be my last act 
and deed of guardianship ; and I should be 
sorry not to carry out any wishes of yours 
or hers : so you must ascertain her inclina- 
tions on the subject." 

" O Louis 1 you must know dear Gwen 
would never desire any thing done in her 
own honor ; and whatever you or I might 
settle for her, she would prefer to any thing 
else." 

" Very well," said Mr. Beaumont, with a 
weary sigh, " you can write and ask, and 
settle any thing that Gwen likes ; and, if you 
tell me whom you wish me to ask, I can do 
it. I suppose Sir Digby may figure at the 
head of the list ? " 

" No," replied Maude quickly " not at 
all 'y don't let us ask him down here. You 



are acting for Grwen till she is of age ; and if 
you say, * Come,' aU this distance, what 
would he say V " 

**What I snppose he has said a great 
many times before, Maude, and what he 
would not say unless you had encouraged 
him to do so." 

Maude paused for a moment : then she 
recovered her good temper with the deter- 
mination not to quarrel again with her 
brother ; and then she said, — 

" We need not discuss that part of the 
subject till Gwen has been consulted ; but 
it is only right that you should end your 
guardianship with some entertainment to 
the tenants and people about; and, of course, 
all the poor people ought to be feasted — 
they will expect it." 

" I suppose they will," replied Louis 
drearily ; adding, " But Mr. Lloyd, who 
knows all, and every person and thing; about 
here, so much better than I do, ought to 
settle and arrange every thing. It is really 
a great comfort and relief to my mind thrit 
Gwen will have such a person to look after 
her property and apply to when I resign 
office." 

" You need never ' resign,* as you call it, 
Louis," said his sister, with a meaning in 
her tone that was not difficult to interpret ; 
but she dared not speak more openly, and 
yet felt impelled to venture on the subject. 

Louis colored slightly as he replied, — 

" People should never be so ready to 
answer tor others, Maude — especially you, 
who never know your own mind for two 
days together." 

" Well, perhaps I am a wee bit inconse- 
quente, as the French call it ; but Gwen is 
not : she is much better than I am. I don't 
mean it in humility, for I am not humble, 
and I like myself very much, and like 
others to like me — that is, people who are 
worth caring about ; but really Gwen is a 
dai'ling, and I have never known her but in 
one mind all my life. I am sure no one 
can ever say Gwen ffirts." 

** Indeed, no: I never Saw her do so," re- 
turned Louis. 

*' Then if she seems to like a person, 
that person may never fear any change in 
her." 

" Are you saying that, Maude, in i-efer- 
ence to myself and Gwen ? " 

" You must know best, Louis." 

" I conclude you are ; and, as I do nob 
like what is called beating about the bush, 
I answer openly. I love Gwen as a sister; 
and the love, I hope, she has for me is as 
for a brother." 

" Brother and sister I " retorted Maude, in 
high disdain. " As if those relations can 
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fsver be entertained by any except those 
whom natural ties have so united 1 It is all 
very v^^ell to talk so now, Louis; but you 
did not feel so always." 

Mr. Beaumont quailed for a moment be- 
neath his sister's flashing eyes, and then 
answered, — 

** I have never said any thing to you or 
her to make either of you suppose so." 

" I do not know what you have said, 
Louis ; but I know there was a time when 
Gwen seemed every thing to you — when 
you delijrhted to look on her and her inter- 
ests as the most precious trust our dear 
uncle and aunt bequeathed to you. In 
those days you never talked of separate 
homes and separate interests as you do now, 
and seem to think it almost a trouble to 
have any thing to do with poor Gwen's 
aflairs, and as if you would be glad when 
the day comes that you are able to * resign 
office.' " 

And then Maude's generous passion be- 
came quenched in tears, the more notice- 
able as she was seldom known to cry. 
Louis looked as if he would have been very 
angry, but for those tears ; so he only said, 
half kindly, half contemptuously, — 

" You are really quite unlike yourself to- 
day ; so irritable on every subject ; neither 
do I think Gwen would thank you for your 
championship." 

" Poor, dear Gwen I " said Maude, drying 
her eyes. *• Perhaps not ; but if you desert 
her, am I to do so too, and see her heart 
broken, for want of a few simple words ? " 

" Hush, hush, Maude ! do not talk of 
broken hearts ; I did not think you were so 
young-ladyish. I am sure no man, or woman 
either, believes in them." 

" Very well, Louis. I will only say that, 
if you are in earnest, and do not care for 
Gwen, * except as a sister,' you have done 
her gi'ievous wrong; and everyone will think 
so too ; and so I warn you." 

" I hope I shall find some sensible people 
lefl in the world, even afler Maude Beau- 
mont seems to have taken leave of her 
senses for the nonce. But it is nonsense 
sparring in this way, Maude. It can do no 
good to Gwen, who would, I dare say, 
object to being discussed in this way. In- 
deed, it is hardly fair or womanly in you to 
do so, Maude." 

The tears dried themselves in the hot 
blush that this remark called up on Maude's 
cheek ; but she answered, as defiantly as 
ever, — 

" I am ashamed of you, Louis, and I am 
sure I never thought to be so before. But 
you can talk of being womanly I I ask you 
if it is manly to turn round on me so, be- 



cause of what I said to you about Gwen ? 
O Louis, do remember how alone we three 
are in the world; you and I and Gwen; 
and though both you and she are so rich 
and prosperous, yet I know in her heart 
how little she values it all, and would part 
with every thing she has to-morrow to make 
you or me happy. Poor, dear Gwen ! all 
she cares for is the love she has known all 
her life ; and now she has lost both father 
and mother, she looks to us to give her ours. 
Yes, I know what you would say : she has 
yours, as a brother ; but brothers and sisters 
part, and go their several ways, and you and 
she ought never to part ; you seemed once 
by your own conduct to say as much, and 
her father and her mother trusted her to 
you, and hoped she might be your wife, and 
that every thing here might be yours and 
hers together." 

*' You are presuming on a great deal, I 
think, Maude," returned her brother, in a 
softer tone. 

" It is all true, and you know it, Louis ; 
but if neither you nor Gwen had ever 
fancied each other in that way, I would 
never have said it. But you did love her 
once more than a sister : I am sure you did ; 
and I thought how kindly our dear uncle 
had foreseen it all, and given his consent, in 
case you might have felt any scruples about 
trying to win her. O Louis! you should 
never forget what you owe to him ; and I 
too ! What should I, a helpless girl, have 
done when our own mother deserted us, 
and our own father was taken from us? 
What should we have done without him 
and my aunt ? And now there is their own 
one darling daughter clinging to you for 
every thing that is to make life desirable to 
her, and you are ready to cast- her from 
you, and to forget the past, all — be- 
cause " — 

" Because what ? " 

" Well, I firmly believe it is because you 
have a fancy you love Ruth Maxwell." 

" And, if I do, what is that to you ? " 

" Every thing ; for, unkindly as you are 
now feeling, I know she is unworthy of 
you 1 " 

" Who dares say that ? " 

" One who knows her well. Miss Wheeler. 
I did not believe her at first, but now I do." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

At this crisis of the conversation an in- 
terruption took place. Mr. Lloyd was 
announced, as desiring to speak to Mr. 
Beaumont. It made a seasonable diversioa 
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to a discourse that was on the point of be- 
coming too warm to be pleasant. Maude 
took advantage of the pause to make her 
escape by a mrther door, before the agent 
came into the room. Maude felt very hot 
and uncomfortable as she left her brother. 
She was not in the habit of quarrelling with 
any one, least of all with him; but she 
could not feel sorry that she had at last 
relieved her mind of some of its fears and 
fancies in regard to him and Gwendoline, 
which had of late been daily gaining ground, 
but had never assumed a definite form, until 
her brother's words that day had suddenly 
given them shape and substance. 

" Yes," thought she, as she pursued her 
way to her own room, feeling hardly able 
to face sweet, unconscious Gwendoline at 
that moment, — " yes, I see it all. It came 
upon my mind like a flash of lightning ; and 
Louis's countenance confirmed my own sus- 
picions. It is true he likes or loves that 
girl. I never believed it before, though I 
was afraid he was foolishly flirting with 
her; but I never dreamt of any thing 
serious 1 My poor, darling Gwen I Well, 
thank Heaven I it seems she is engaged to 
marry that very prudent petrifaction, Mr. 
Penrose 1 They are well suited to each 
other ; though I did think once he had a 
soul above his brewery : but, as Miss Max- 
well has a share or concern in it, no doubt 
he sees the expediency of their uniting 
their interests ; and she, according to Miss 
Wheeler's history, is perfectly willing to 
make herself agreeable to either of the gen- 
tlemen who appears to be most in earnest. 
I dare say she had heard of Louis being 
engaged to Gwen, and so mistrusted his 
pedts soins. She was calculating enough 
not to let the substance go whilst she 
grasped at a shadow." 

Just then Maude's meditations were in- 
terrupted by running against Mrs. Jones, 
as that lady emerged suddenly from Gwen- 
doline's apartment, just before Maude 
reached the door of her own room. It 
became needful to stop and apologize on 
both sides. 

'* Dear me, ma'am, I've startled you, I 
fear I What a color you have got 1 " said 
the housekeeper. 

** Yes : my cheeks feel very hot. I am 
walking in this cold passage to cool them. 
Is my cousin in her room, Mrs. Jones ? " 

" No, ma'am : she is out walking, — gone 
to Miss Lloyd's, or Mrs. Morgan's (our new 
clergyman's wife, you know. Miss Beau- 
mont) ; so, as she is out, I came in here to 
see after a few little things that want doing 
in her new room. She seems quite settled 
to have that, and no other ; but it is hardly 



fit for her, so I am going to see about putr 
ting in better furniture." 

" My cousin says she is very comfortable 
there ; and I am close by to take care of 
her, you know, Mrs. Jones. She has taken 
quite an aversion to the large rooms and 
state-beds ; but I rather wonder you did 
not get her mother's rooms ready lor her 
when she first came home. Come into my 
room, Mrs. Jones : it is cc^d standing out 
here in the gallery. There, take that arm- 
chair by the fire ; it is a treat to have a 
little chat with you, as in the good old days 
when Gwen and I used ta escape from the 
schoolroom for that purpose." 

The good old housekeeper obeyed the 
invitation, and seated herself rigidly up- 
right on the edge of the easy-chair pushed 
forward by Maude, then continued the con- 
versation by saying, — 

" Yes, Miss Maude, there are my dear 
lady's rooms, and the colonel's, just as they 
were left when they died ; and I have seen 
Miss Gwendoline go into them all by her- 
self at times : but I thought it would never 
do to put her there the very day she came 
home. She would have done nothing but 
cry and fret all night for her poor mamma 
and papa; besides which, it would have 
been very lonely, and much more out of 
the way than the Lady Gwendoline's room, 
which I fancied would be most suitable to 
her at present." 

'* It was an unlucky selection, after all, 
Mrs. Jones ; but I hope she will get over 
her dread in time, and allow herself to be 
moved into a better room." 

" Well, my dear Miss Beaumont, perhaps 
that will do for the present ; but it is in my 
thoughts that when a certain happy event 
takes place, which we are all looking for- 
ward to, then it will be the right time to 
have those rooms — her mamma's and the 
colonel's I mean, they are quite a suite — 
all new done and furnished ; and we shall 
hear no more of frights and fears then ! " 

" You are alluding to my cousin's proba- 
ble marriage ? " 

" Indeed I am," returned the old ser- 
vant, nodding her head, and continuing, 
" And also — if I may take the liberty of 
mentioning it — to your brother, Mr. 
Beaumont's also. Ah, they will make a 
noble pair I He is as like his uncle, the 
colonel, as like can be. Two handsomer 
men were never seen 1 " 

Maude sighed, as she said, — 

" Yes : Louis is reckoned very handsome, 
and so was my uncle ; and dear Gwen is as 
pretty now as she was when a child, with 
the same lovely complexion and golden 
hair I '* 
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** And when is it to be, my dear lady ? Is 
any time fixed? Excuse my making so 
bold as to ask ; but all of us down here have 
thought that some time next month, when 
she comes of age, and into full possession of 
all her fine property, then she will make 
known her choice ; and every one is glad to 
think it has fallen on her cousin ; for we all 
know he was the man her father wished to 
see in his place as his daughter's husband. 
I can say, as one that has known and 
served the family all my life, there is no 
one I should be so proud to see, and serve, 
here as master." 

" And I am sure, Jones, there is no one I 
should be so pleased to see at Harewood as 
Louis's wife, as my Cousin Gwendoline." 

" Oh, dear t I forgot, there will be 
another fine place wanting their presence 
there, as we shall here. I suppose they 
will not be here above half the year at a 
tune ? " 

Maude laughed. 

" We are getting on at a great pace, I 
think, with our own plans and wishes ; and 
I do not think, as yet, that either of them 
have made any for themselves. Gwen is so 
young" — 

" Hush I here she comes. I hear her 
step in the passage," said the housekeeper, 
rising. " Thank you, Miss Beaumont, for 
giving me this pleasant talk ; and now I will 
go down stairs again." 

Just then Gwendoline came in, tapping 
at her cousin's door, and saying, — 

" I hear voices ; so I dare say I may join 
the conference, especially as I see Jones is 
here." 

" I am just going, my dear Miss Powys." 

" What a shame to let Maude enjoy a 
comfortable, old-times* gossip, and then run 
off as soon as I appear ! " 

Mrs. Jones, however, said she was 
wanted elsewhere, and left the two cousins 
together. 

" Well, Gwen, you have stolen a march 
upon me. Where have you been ? I would 
have gone with you if I had known." 

" I did not like to interrupt you : for, when 
I asked where you were, Benson told me 
you were with Louis ; and I thought he might 
want to talk to you without me," answered 
Gwendoline, with a little blush. 

" Well, I had a lon^ talk with him. 
And whom have you been entertaining 
meanwhile ? " 

** You will laugh, Maude ; but I have 
made my debtU at the new school, in com- 
pany with Miss Lloyd, and that nice little 
Mrs. Moro^an. She and her husband take 
the greatest interest in that, and every thing 
that is good. They are quite different 



I people from old Dr. Owen and his wife ; but 
J suppose people think more ^out those 
things now than they used to do." 

"I suppose they do," answered Maude 
absently, adding, " You know my talents do 
not lie that way." * 

" Nor mine, either, I fear," said Gwendo- 
line, laughing. '*You can't think how 
stupid and ignorant I was about all the 
school performances ; but Mrs. Morgan was 
most encouraging, and told me what good 
it would do to look in, and let them see I 
took an interest in them all. Besides, 
Maude, I did not forget Mr. Penrose's 
parting injunction about education, and so 
on." 

" Ah I " replied Maude, roused to sudden 
attention, " I remember ; but he was very 
disagreeable that day, so he chose to expa- 
tiate upon the blessings of education, a 
subject I detest, and always avoid." 

" Well, then, I will say no more about it," 
said Gwendoline: then, after a moment's 
hesitation, she added, " I suppose you and 
Louis had some pleasanter subject of dis- 
cussion ? " 

Maude, thus recalled to the recollection 
of her unpleasant interview, started and 
slightly shivered, as if some wounded part 
had been heedlessly touched ; but she an- 
swered carelessly, " I do not know whether 
vou will consider it so, as we, amongst other 
things, took your birthday into considera- 
tion, and how it ought to be kept. You see, 
it devolves on Louis, in his position of 
guardian, to consider and arrange for you." 

" Oh I how good of him to think of it I 
And, do you know, Maude, since the subject 
has been named, I have also thought of it, 
and what I should like to do." 

" Give a great ball, Gwen, to your friends 
and acquaintances. I will write the invita- 
tions for you." 

" Not unless you and Louis wish it very 
much, Maude. I don't want a ball here op 
my own account ; but should be very glad 
to have one on yours, if you liked it, 
Maude, and if there is any one in particular 
you care to ask to it." 

" No ; let the ball be, Gwen ; if you don't 
want it, I am sure I don't, at least, just 
now. But I thought it might be the right 
thing on such an occasion ; but we should 
have to send half over England to get peo- 
ple down here, and then not rooms enough 
to put them all in." 

Gwendoline looked vexed for a moment, 
as she said, — 

" But there was a ball here when Louis 
came of age ; though you and I can hardly 
remember it, Maude." 

" Oh, yes, I do 1 for I am much older 
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than 'you; but don't you see how different 
it was? Your father and mother livinor 
here, and knowing every creature far and 
near; and then the neighborhood is so 
altered since we were here, and you too 
young to have^gone into society, or know 
any thing about them all. Nevertheless, 
the thing might be done, no doubt, if you 
have the least wish about it.'* 

" No, Maude : I have told you I have 
not. But my idea was that all the 
tenants ought to be entertained, as Louis 
will think best ; and — and, of course, the 

Eoor people and the schools ; and we could 
ave a few nice people to dinner ourselves 
— I mean, if Louis and you like it, 
Maude." 

" I am sure Louis will approve of your 
programme, Gwen; and he will say that 
you are the most rational young heiress that 
ever came into possession of such an im- 
mense weight of responsibilities." 
■ " You are laughing at me," said Gwendo- 
line good-humoredly. "But, seriously, I 
do think, Maude — and I have thought a 
little about it since we came here — that I 
have very serious duties to perform ; only I 
hope I shall never be left to myself to per- 
form them." 

"You can always have good advice, 
dear : there is nothing cheaper in this 
world, and no end of people willing to be- 
stow it upon you." 

" No doubt ; but everybody's good advice 
might not suit me ; so I will go with my 
little plans to Louis, if you think he won't 
be bored. You know he particularly 
wished me to begin to take an active part 
about things here ; so I wish to do it, and 
in the best way I can." 

And then Gwendoline left her cousin to 
her own reflections, and went down to wait 
till Louis should appear. She little sus- 
pected the chaos of worry and annoyance 
that reigned in that mind which she looked 
up to as so supreme in its calm goodness 
and intelligence ; for Gwendoline certainly 
regarded her cousin with all the fond idola- 
try of a girPs first hero-worship. She sat 
there, quietly expectant, with her pencil 
and her paper before her, thinking happily 
more of and for others than herself. She 
had already begun, in her short experience 
at her own home, to find that life's great 
secret of happiness lies more in such a 
state of mind than in any thing more 
tangible. 

Louis Beaumont had received Mr. Lloyd 
on the occasion of that visit, which appar- 
ently broke up his conference with his 
sister, with feelings of secret impatience 
and disgust. His mind was perfectly 



unhinged; and he listened with a weary 
look of lassitude, that soon caught the 
agent's quick eye, and caused him to ex- 
press a nope that Mr. Beaumont was not 
ill ; and, as his inquiry was slightly an- 
swered in the negative, he began secretly 
to fear his call was ill-timed ; and when he 
recalled to his recollection that as he en- 
tered the room he had caught a glimpse of 
a retreating female figure, he diought he 
might have interrupted him in an interest- 
ing tete-a-tete with his cousin. Under such 
an impression, it is needless to say Mr. 
Lloyd's intended visit of business was cur- 
tailed to the smallest space that courtesy 
demanded ; and in less than a quarter of 
an hour after he had been ushered into the 
library, he quitted it and the house. 
When Mr. Lloyd reached his own home 
he found his daughter absent ; so he had to 
wait for the consolation of communicating 
his small trouble until her return. She did 
not appear till late : and when her father 
related his unsuccessful errand to the castle, 
and his apprehensions of having disturbed 
a lovers' tete-a-tete, Margaret told her 
father he mi^ht make his mind perfectly at 
ease on that nead ; as Miss Powys had been 
with her and Mrs. Morgan all the morning 
at the school. 

" All one of your fancies, father," said 
the lady. " I wonder you have not lived 
long enough to cease caring how people 
look. If you give them no reasonable cause 
for uncomfortable looks, never mind them : 
they are no concern of yours, any more 
than the clothes they wear, be they good 
or bad, becoming or unbecoming. People 
look all sorts of ways, from all sorts of 
causes, and most often fi^m something 
we neither know nor suspect. No one 
likes to be asked why he looks odd : people 
are not thinking of you, and you may be 
sure you can't mend the matter. Some- 
times it is body, and sometimes it is mind : 
but, if you are obliged to go to them on 
business, you ought not to mind it yourself. 
So, father, all I mean to say is that I am 
sorry you did not talk to Mr. Beaumont 
upon the business you went to him about, 
and that you allowed his fancied queer 
looks to drive you away." 

" Well, Margaret, I was only afi'aid I 
was in the way ; so I thought the best thing 
was to come away." 

" He would not have admitted you, 
father, if he had thought that." 

Mr. Beaumont, however, was glad when 
Mr. Lloyd took his departure. All that 
Maude had said had cut deep into his very 
soul. He saw that she considered the en- 
gagement between Ruth Maxwell and Mr. 
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Penrose to be a settled thing ; and, whilst 
feeling it keenly on his own account, he 
saw that it was not a matter of entire in- 
difference to his sister on )aer own. There 
had been a time when he fancied she 
rather liked John Penrose, and more than 
suspected his admiration for her ; but that 
idea had passed away, as he saw her en- 
couragement for Sir Digby Ferrers, and 
heartily wished him success. For, with all 
his liking for the gentlemanly rich brewer 
of Castleford, he did not wish him to marry 
Maude. Nor did he think there was much 
chance of his doing so. He rather pitied 
his disappointment, and showed a generous 
appreciation of his companionable qualities 
by constantly asking him to his house. 

But now he had started up in a new 
character, and one far more objectionable 
than as a brother-in-law, — as the accepted 
lover of Ruth Maxwell. He had never 
dreamt of such a possibility ; he had thought 
only of his admiring Maude too much ; and 
all the time his serious attentions were 
being bestowed elsewhere. He felt inclined 
to curse his own dilatory blind folly in hav- 
ing left Ruth without a word of explanation : 
for he could easily believe, if she had begun 
to care for him, that she would have felt it 
a duty to cease to do so when told probably 
he was engaged to his cousin ; and that, 
with such a weapon to work upon her deli- 
cate sense of right, Mr. Penrose, no doubt, 
pressed his own suit; and thus, stepping 
in, had gained the prize. 

How bitterly he blamed himself! It 
was clearly his own fault. He never for a 
moment gave heed to a word of calumny 
that Miss Wheeler might have breathed 
against her ; he fancied he knew Ruth too 
well to be so influenced. His mind was 
greatly troubled, too, by Maude's represen- 
tations concerning her cousin, and all that 
he owed to her dead parents. His heart 
was not unmoved by those recollections, 
and all that Maude had urged of the Inany 
claims the poor orphan girl (lovely heiress 
as she was) had upon them both. Think- 
ing these things, he came unexpectedly 
upon Gwendoline, sitting calmly awaiting 
his appearance. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Gwendoline was looking peaceful and 
lovely, sitting alone in that large room, 
quietly waiting for her cousin, when he 
came in late in the afternoon, some time 
after his stormy interview with his sister. 
He felt something of the calm that sur- 



rounded her steal over his own fevered 
spirit, as he saw her thus all-absorbed in 
her new pursuits, and only waiting to know 
his will and pleasure as to whether her 
plans should be carried into execution or 
not. For a short time, as ^e sat beside 
Gwendoline, and listened to her gentle 
words, his heart seemed to forget its trou- 
ble ; but it was only for a few minutes : for 
the thought of Ruth Maxwell, and all his 
bitter disappofntment, would intrude ; and 
then he became abstracted till some re- 
peated inquiry, ur^ed, perhaps, with timid 
persistency, brought him back into his 
cousin's presence. 

It was a pleasant, homelike scene.. The 
two cousins, apparently united in the same 
pursuit, the only living figures in that spa- 
cious apartment, with the exception of a 
large deer-hound, a pet of Louis's, which 
was then slumbering on a rug -close by. 
Twilight was gradually steaUng in ; but the 
large fire burnt cheerily and brightly on 
the wide hearth. 

Gwendoline was sitting on a sofa, in the 
recess formed by a large Indian folding- 
screen, on one side of the large fireplace, 
with her pencil in her hand, and her little 
sketches of plans for village improvements 
on the table before her. Louis had placed 
himself beside her on the sofa, to overlook 
all she pointed out to him ; and he sat 
there absently gazing, sometimes on the 
bright head bent over the drawing, and 
then on the small, fair hand that guided the 
pencil so cleverly. They were for the most 
part silent ; though Louis occasionally made 
an observation, as he cut her pencil or 
turned over her papers. Gwendoline was 
very happy, both in the present and in the 
future. She felt as if a life rich in every 
blessing was opening before her, and a 
spirit of thankfulness sprang up in her 
heart as she almost wondered at the mar- 
vellous bounty that had bestowed so much 
on her. How could she requite it better 
than in trying to make all around her par- 
take in the fulness of some of these bless- 
inojs ? Her transient uneasiness in re":ard to 
Ruth Maxwell had died away since she had 
left that neighborhood ; and she began to 
wonder at the uneasiness she had suffered 
just before her departure from it. 

Louis never talked to her or Maude of 
leaving Rhys ; he seemed, for the time at 
least, contented to be there. ' Oh, if she 
could but make his life as happy as her 
own 1 " That is," she thought, " if" — and 
th^ her reverie was pleasantly broken into 
by Louis, saying, " Isn't it getting too dark 
to draw, Gwen ? " 

She looked up and saw, what she had 
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hardlj noticed before, that the evening 
shades were falling very fast, and almost 
wondered how she coula have gone on so 
Ions without makincc the observation before. 
She glanced up at an old antique clock 
which stood ylemnly ticking out the hours 
on the high-?arved mantle-piece over her 
head. It was too dark to see where the 
hands pointed; and she laughingly put 
aside her plans, saying, — 

** Well, it is getting dusk ; but I do think 
the days are beginning to lengthen." 

" Yes, they ought to do so. It is the 

first week in February, Gwen; and your 

birthday is the last. Have you and Maude 

settled what is to be done that eventful 

• day?" 

" We have talked a little about it, but 
only this morning. Has she told you ? " 

" No, I have not seen Maude since she 
left me in the library this morning : we 
had a long talk then. By the way, she 
told me a piece of news which I was rather 
surprised to hear," said JVIr. Beaumont, 
assuming an air of indifference very foreign 
to his feelings. •' 

*' What was it ? *' asked his cousin. 

" That John Penrose is engaged to be 
married. Did you know it ? " 

'* Yes," answered Gwendoline rather 
timidly;, adding, "He told her of it, I 
understood, the day before we left home." 

" Ah ! and the lady's name too ? " 

" Yes — Miss Maxwell." 

There was a pause after that. Louis felt 
as if his gentle cousin had given him a blow, 
though not an unexpected one ; and 
poor Gwendoline flushed uneasily, though it 
it was too dusk to be seen that she did so. 
They neither of them spoke for a minute or 
two ; and it grew still darker, the clock 
ticked more loudly, and Oscar on the rug 
seemed more restless. At length Gwen 
broke the silence : " I suppose Mr. Penrose 
has not told you yet, Louis ? " 

" No : he has kept the matter perfectly 
dark." 

" I should think it was only just settled 
when he told Maude ; and I think he had 
been with Miss Maxwell that very morn- 
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•' Very likely 1 " was the reply, in so cold 
a tone that Gwendoline felt no inclination 
to continue the conversation — at least, on 
that subject. 

A few minutes later, the servant came in 
to light lamps and draw the curtains ; and 
then Louis rose from hLs snug corner, and 
left the room. Not before old Benson, the 
butler, who had lived in the family from his 
boyhood, and took a lively interest in all its 
concerns, had observed and made his com- 



ments on the two cousins, and what he sup- 
posed to be a pleasant tele-a-tete. Maude 
did not appear till just before dinner ; she 
felt a little awkwardness at meeting her 
brother after their first disagreement since 
the days of their childhood, and therefore 
dawdled over her dressing, and at last made 
her appearance, just as Benson threw open 
the door to announce that dinner was 
served. 

Louis had not forgotten the little un- 
pleasantness of their last parting, but it was 
only evinced by a kindly inquiry as to 
where she had been hiding all day; and 
then the brother and sister exchanged a 
friendly glance, which seemed to put them 
both on their usual footing, and all went 
smooth again. Maude's little outbreak had, 
however, done Gwendoline good service ; for 
Louis began to take things up again, much 
as they were before his teniiporary devotion 
to Ruth Maxwell. 

He saw all that had passed between them 
through the haze of distance ; and, thouirh 
he loved her fondly still, he persisted in ig- 
noring the fact, as, he repeated to himself, 
she will soon be another man's wife I and 
he imasjined he must have deceived himself 
in fancyinor she had ever cared for him. So 
the days went on in that quiet old castle, 
and its fairy-like young mistress approached 
the day fixed for taking every thing into her 
own hands. Louis could not fail to be sen- 
sible of his cousin's feelings in respect to 
himself, since the day his eyes had been 
opened by all that his sister had said on the 
subject ; and whilst he dwelt upon the idea, 
and in his unhappy state of mind he tried to 
draw comfort and satisfaction from the 
persuasion, and feel that such regard on her 
part deserved some return on his. Where 
indeed, could he ever find one so thoroughly 
lovable in every way V and where could 
he seek a wife whose will would always be 
so subservient to his own, and who would so 
truly (rare merit h " honor and obey," as 
well as devotedly love him ? 

Now, Mr. Beaumont was a man who had a 
very strong will of his own, as may be in- 
ferred from his conduct to his mother on her 
second marriage, when quite a boy ; and 
yet, strange to say, during the time of his 
hopeful attachment to Ruth Maxwell, the 
one thing he liked to remark in her was 
that her opinions, too, were very decided, 
and that she could hold them even against 
his own ; and with how much life and spirit 
had that very circumstance invested the 
brief period of their mutual love and ill-fated 
acquaintance ! To vanquish Ruth he had to 
exert every intellectual power and resource ; 
but if he succeeded in convincing her, how 
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gracefully she yielded ; and if, on the other 
hand, she appeared to have the better 
reason, how gently she bore her triumph, 
and how perfect was his sense of companion- 
ship with her 1 

There were no triumphs with Gwendo- 
line, very few discussions even ; for she was 
so ready to mould her own opinions by 
those of her cousin that she rarely, if ever, 
expressed a dissentient one. AH . this 
would Louis gratefully acknowledge, as he 
constantly resolved tne subject in his own 
mind, and hesitated whether to cast the die 
or not. At last a little circumstance gave 
the casting vote. It happened that Gwen- 
doline accidentally came upon some old 
papers of her late lather's, in an oak carved 
Ciibinet which Mrs. Jones had moved from 
a room formerly occupied by him to Miss 
Powys's apartment. These papers were 
apparently of no use or moment, seeming to 
relate only to paid accounts, and a few 
memoranda in relation to them. Gwendo- 
line wanted the room in the said cabinet, 
and was about to commit them to the flames, 
when her eye was caught by a sealed pack- 
et amongst them, of different stamp and 
size ; and, turning it over, she saw it was in 
the form of a letter, and addressed to " My 
nephew, Louis Beaumont, to be opened by 
him the day my daughter comes of age, 
and not before, and when he resigns his 
guardianship." 

This letter Gwendoline carefully put 
aside, and the next day delivered into her 
cousin's hands, without the slightest sus- 
picion as to its contents. She only ob- 
served, with a smile, — 

*• I fear you will think there is no end of 
your trouble with me and my affairs." 

To which Louis replied, — 

*• I am sure your father took no end of 
trouble in regard to mine ; and you must 
know, Gwen, by this time, that nothing 
that concerns you, your interests, or pleas- 
ures, can ever be a trouble to me." 

So much he said at that time ; but he 
might have said the same to his sister, and 
Gwendoline thought no more of it. Then 
her birthday came, stealing quietly in, like 
all other days ; for there was not much out- 
wardly to distinguish it from all others. 
There was no gathering of guests in the 
old castle ; though the tenantry were hos- 
pitably entertained, and the school feasted 
satisfactorily ; whilst the poor on the whole 
estate were also regaled in the most ap- 
proved manner. All the morning Miss 
Powys and her cousins went amongst their 
various guests ; but that Gwendoline was 
accustomed to do al other times in their own 
abodes j and the good wishes she received 



on that day were hardly less fervent than 
those that had been bestowed upon her 
on many previous occasions. There was 
only the addition of their village neighbors, 
Mr. and Mrs. Morgan, and Mr. Lloyd and 
his daughter, to their own family party at 
dinner; for Gwendoline haa begged it 
might be so, and her wishes were cheer- 
fulfy complied with ; Maude only observing 
to Gwendoline, — 

" We will keep all our gay doings till we 
go back to Harewood." 

" Oh I but I may not be with you," an- 
swered Gwendoline, to her cousin's sur- 
prise. 

" Not return with us I why, Gwen, 
what on earth can vou mean ? " 

" Only, dear, that Louis was right in 
what he said to me — or rather inti- 
mated, for he would not exactly tell me I 
must not come back — but he was right in 
letting me see that my proper place is here 
amongst my own people. 1 never fielt that 
till I came ; but I understand it with all my 
heart now. I do not mean, Maude, dear, 
that I am not to come and visit vou, and 
you me, I hope ; but my home is and will 
be here." 

" This is quite a new idea," said Maude, 
aghast. " But, when you marry, Gwen V " 

" There is no question of that at pres- 
ent," answered she in a low tone, as if the 
subject was painful ; then added, with a 
bright smile, '* You must not think that I 
am unhappy or disappointed, Maude. I 
am sure every thing is for the best ; and if 
things had turned out exactly as we thought 
once — well, then, every thing would have 
been very different ; and I could not have 
cared about my own home and people as I 
hope to do now." 

" Nonsense, Gwen I If you are thinking 
of Louis, I am sure he cares more fo;* you 
every day ; .and, you see, he has quite got 
over his silly flirtation with that girl." 

" Never mind that, dear. Miss Maxwell 
is, I believe, a very good girl, and will make 
Mr. Penrose, no doubt, a very good wife." 

It was Maude's turn to wince then ; but 
she turned it off, saying, — 

" So you are bent on living alone, Gwen, 
that you may act Lady Bountiful with more 
decided effect ? " 

" I hope not, Maude, I should not like 
to live alone ; and Mrs. Nelson will stay 
here with me." 

** Then it is / who will be alone 1 " re- 
turned Maude. 

" Surely not : you have Louis," said 
poor Gwendoline, who seemed to think 
that was world and society enough for any 
reasonable creature. But Maude expressed . 
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her difference of opinion by observing 
dryly,— 

" I do not think a brother is quite suffi- 
cient in the way of a companion at all 
times and seasons/' 

" Well, then, you must know, Maude, 
there are plenty of people who desire your 
constant companionship. What would be 
Sir Digby Ferrers's delight, if you would 
only say * Yes* to him ? " 

" Well, I shall be driven to do that at 
last I '' cried Maude, half in jest, and a 
slight bit in earnest. 

Gwendoline's nineteenth birthday had 
been, on the whole, a happy one to her. 
She had been actively employed in mak- 
ing others enjoy themselves ; and that was 
one great reason why she enjoyed the day 
herself. But there was yet another hardly 
acknowledged element of happiness ; it 
was that her Cousin Louis was at her side 
for the most part of the whole day ; that 
he seemed to enter into every detail that 
concerned her with an interest which was 
as new as unexpected; for Gwendoline 
had been of late schooling herself to face 
the fact that she was but as a sister to her 
dearly beloved cousin. Perhaps it was 
this conviction, which slowly and sadly 
established itself in her mind, that made 
Gwendoline so readily acquiesce in the 
idea of establishing herself at once in her 
own home, and amongst her own peo^ 
pie. 

The day drew to a close ; and Gwendo- 
line's duties and pleasures were at an end 
also ; and, after the departure of her few 
guests, she said good-night, and turned to 
lesLve the room. As she did so, the thought 
of her father's letter suddenly flashed across 
her mind ; and she said to Louis, as she 
wished him good-night, — 

" By-the-by, Louis, have you had time 
this busy day to read that letter? poor 
papa's, you know, which I gave you a few 
days ago ? " 

" Yes," replied her cousin, with a slight 
change of countenance ; " I have read it, 
and will tell you all about it to-morrow : 
you have had enough business for to-day. 
Good-night." 

And then they parted. Gwendoline fell 
asleep, wondering what Louis would have 
to tell her the next day, and dreading the 
arrival of the one on which he would tell 
her that he and Maude were about to return 
home, and she should be left alone, saving 
and excepting her good old friend, Mrs. 
Nelson. The next morning came at last ; 
breakfast was over, and the party was 
about to separate, when Louis said, — 

" Now, if you are at liberty, Gwen, we 



will look over this letter together. There 
is one for you inside it." 

" Oh 1 why did not you give it to me 
before ? '* 

" Because you were not to have it before, 
and then only on one condition." 

" Well, and what is that condition ? " 

Louis looked steadfastly into the sweet, 
pure eyes that were raised to his ; and 
somethin«: there was in that craze which 
caused hers to drop quickly, whilst her 
heart thrilled with an indefinable sensation, 
half joy, half fear. 

" You see what it is," said Louis gently, 
and feeling, almost for the first time, how 
great was the gift he was seeking to obtain ; 
and then his voice dropped, and he whis- 
pered, " That you consent to be my dear 
wife." 

For a moment poor Gwendoline was be- 
wildered. She turned faint and giddy, and 
every thing became dim and indistinct 
around her. The one prayer — the great 
boon of her life — was granted in a mo- 
ment, so unexpectedly, and just when she 
had been so diligently tutoring herself to 
live without it. Louis placed her tenderly 
in a chair ; he would not oppress her with 
too much solicitude ; for he saw at once how 
deeply, how tenderly he was beloved. 
Gwendoline's tears began to flow : she 
hardly knew why, except that the happi- 
ness was so overwhelming. She only fal- 
tered out, — 

" What does it all mean, Louis ? " 

" Only, darling, that if we love each 
other, and you consent to be my dearly- 
loved wife, this letter is to be given to you, 
expressing your parents* consent to our 
union ; otherwise, 1 was to have destroyed 
it. Do you understand, sweet Gwen ? " 

" Oh, yes I " 

" And do you promise what I ask ? ** 

Gwendoline raised her sweet, tearful eyes 
to her cousin*s face ; and then,' as she met 
his gaze, she again whispered, " Yes ; " 
and so Louis Beaumont and Gwendoline 
Powys were betrothed. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

Meanwhile every thing went its usual 
couirse at Castleford. The supposed en- 
gaged lovers were as far apart as the one 
being at that town and the other in Rome 
could make them. True, there were occa- 
sional letters. John Penrose begged Ruth 
to write now and then ; and she, knowing 
she might have a good deal to communicate 
that would be interesting, readily consented. 
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She had not the ^li^rhtest idea that her let- 
ters would have any charm for him beyond 
those of a friend living in the same place, 
and interested in the same people as her- 
self. Ruth's thoughts turned far oftener 
and more tenderly in the direction of those 
friends who were then in Wales. Not a 
sign came from them, however ; and Ruth 
began to wonder in herself whether it was 
not all a dream that told her that Louis 
Beaumont loved her. 

Still the weary winter days went on. 
Ruth went diligently amongst her poor, and 
was constant in her visits to her aunt ; who, 
beinsj something of an invalid that winter, 
required all the amusement that could be 
obtained from her friends without. Miss 
Wheeler, at best a silent companion, was 
from various causes less genial than ever ; 
and a continued cold and oppression on 
the chest rendered her singing to her 
patroness impossible for the time being. 

But perhaps of all the solitary women in 
that little coteriei there was no one who felt 
the neighborhood so desolate as Mrs. Max- 
Well. fc>he missed hearing of her children ; 
they seemed to be again torn from her as 
of old, and carried to that grim old castle 
in Wales. She could never expect to hear 
of thtm whilst they remained there ; and, 
after some time had elapsed, unfortunately 
for Ruth, she took up the idea that it was 
incumbent on her to write either to Miss 
Beaumont or her cousin, and inquire when 
they were likely to return. Such a pro- 
ceeding was so contrary to all Mrs. Max- 
weirs former reticence and manner of 
thinking, that Ruth began to feel some 
alarm that her ste|>mother's mind was not 
as strong as it had been in former days. 
The incessant harping on the same subject, 
and ill-concealed anxiety for tidings wnich 
appeared to Ruth so unimportant tb Mrs. 
Maxwell, filled her mind with surprise, as 
well as grave Concern. 

How she wished that Mr. Penrose would 
return home, that she might have some 
trusty friend (as she supposed) to rely on I 
But he had settled he should not return till 
after Easter ; so it was useless to expect him 
before that time. 

As the weeks passed slowly on, and the 
family at the Park did not return, certain 
rumors began to be heard as to the why 
and wherefore ; but people were not quite 
agreed on the subject. At length it came 
to Ruth's turn to be enlightened. She 
walked up one bright March morning to 
the Bower, and found the lady there look- 
ing rather more excited than usual, whilst 
lier companion, sallower, and more meagre 
than ever, sat by, with an expression of 



inward satisfaction in her sinister eves, 
that savored more of gratified spite than 
actual enjoyment. 

" You are both looking better, and I hope 
feeling so," said Ruth cheerily, ad she sa- 
luted the two ladies. 

' Lady Cunliffe leant back in her chair, 
and regarded Ruth with an inquiring, 
kindly look, then shook her head. 

" No : I am not at all better, my dear. I 
dare say my face is flushed with surprise at 
what I have just heard." 

" I do not think you need be so much 
surprised," murmured Miss Wheeler. " It 
is only what we had reason to expect, ever 
since we knew the family." 

Here Lady Cunliffe wheeled herself 
round, and abruptly confronted her com- 
panion with, — 

** Now, Sophy, how can you be so per- 
verse ? Why, had we not good reason to 
think all that was put at rest long and long 
ago ? Now, I ask you, if such was not the 
case ? " 

" I dare say vou considered it so, Lady 
Cunliffe; but I cannot say / ev.er quite 
agreed with you, though, of course, appear- 
ances oflen favored your idea." 

" Come here, my dear," said Lady Cun- 
liffe, caressingly, to her niece ; and Ruth 
hastened to obey, whilst she wondered what 
made her aunt so extra-kind to herself, and 
so unsually impatient with Sophy. Then, 
as Ruth took the place pointed out to her 
on the sofa. Lady Cunliffe approached the 
subject on her mind by asking, rather ab- 
ruptly, " Do you ever hear from your friends 
in Wales now, my dear? — I mean, of 
course, the Harewood Park people." 

" No, we do not correspond," answered 
Ruth quietly, whilst her heart sank within 
her, for fear of what might be coming. 

Here Miss Wheeler shot one of her 
cunning, far-seeing glances towards Ruth, 
whilst she observed, in an indifferent 
tone, — 

" I fancied, one day, when I called at 
your house with a message from Lady Cun- 
liffe, — you may not remember the day, but 
I do, for I increased my cough so much in 
going there, though it was in the carriage 
— but I fancied, when something was said 
about the family by Mr. Dalton, who was 
with Mrs. Maxwell, that she asked the 
direction in Wales, as she told him you 
would possibly want to write there." 

Ruth colored painfully. Yes : it was all 
correct on Miss Wheeler's part. Her 
mother had made the inquiry of Mr. Dal- 
ton ; but it may be supposed, she had never 
cared to profit by the information; so Ruth 
replied simply, — 
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" Y^a : but I ha<l no occasion to do so." 

" There, that's enough of your recollec- 
tions, Sophy. I fear everybody's are not 
as pleasant as yours seem to be." Then, 
turning to Ruth, she dropped her voice, 
and, taking hold of her hand, said, " Then, 
perhaps, dear, you have not heard that — 
that the marriage that was once talked 
about (though the report never seemed to 
have any foundation) is really settled, at 
last, to take place? I have only just 
heard it from creditable authority ; and it is 
as well you should know it at once, my 
dear." 

All this was said with many sympathetic 
squeezes of Ruth's hand from the little fat 
palm which lay upon it. Ruth felt herself 
turning cold and white. She had never 
much color : but now the fresh red tint for- 
sook her lips also, and her heart seemed to 
stand still ; but she strove to steady her- 
self and her thoughts, and to receive her 
sentence with becoming composure. She 
was partly strung up to the effort by hear- 
ing a faint echo of her aunt's last words from 
the stony lips of her companion, who whis- 
pered, " As well you should know it at 
once ! Ah, yes I " The " ah, yes I " was 
substituted for " my dear ; " and Ruth knew 
they were both uttered with very different 
feelings, — Miss Wheeler thinking only of 
her supposed disappointed illusions in the 
belief that the master of Harewood Park 
had ret^arded her with feelings of love and 
admiration previous to his leaving home. 

To Ruth's proud, sensitive mind that con- 
viction was intolerably painful, — almost as 
much so as the keen sense of bitter disap- 
j)ointinent itself. True, it was, poor Ruth 
did receive the unpalatable tidings with 
such a sensation of desolating anguish as 
might have satisfied Miss Wheeler that 
Ruth was now feeling something like her- 
self in her past trial of blighted life and 
love. Ruth, however, after a moment's 
struggle to gain the composure that was 
needml to her self-respect, said, with quiv- 
ering lips and a parched tongue, — 

" No : I have heard nothing of the family 
since they went away; and, though your 
news surprises me a little, perhaps it was 
what those who knew them better had 
reason to expect." 

Ruth gained her victory. The words 
were firmJy pronounced, in spite of all 
physical difficulty in their utterance ; and 
though she spoke slowly, she contrived to 
say her little sentences without breaking 
down. The short speech told. Lady CJun- 
liffe breathed freer, and hoped that things 
had not gone so far as she fancied between 
Ruth and Mr. Beaumont; and, on the 



whole, considering all things, it might be 
fortunate that there was an end to the 
whole affair ; especially as Ruth took it so 
coolly. No doubt there would have been 
a great deal of unpleasantness had it come 
to a downright proposal ; and she might have 
been blamed for not warning either party 
of what she knew, and of which, it was so 
plain, they were themselves ignorant. So 
the good little widow felt more comfortable 
that afternoon than she had done since the 
news reached her. 

The companion was not, however, so 
easily deceived as Lady Cunliffe. Her 
experienced and watchful eye detected the 
quiver of anguish in the voice, and the 
glance of desolation — though so carefully 
vailed — when Ruth spoke. Yes : there was 
no longer any fear that Sophy Wheeler 
should be forced to endure the hateful 
spectacle of happy love before her eyes, and 
constantly paraded before her in the person 
of her patroness's niece. She had no 
peculiar dislike to Ruth : she only hated to 
see others in possession of all that had been 
so ruthlessly torn from herself, and which, 
from her constant brooding over it, and 
incessant self-contemplation, had made her 
life a torment to herself and useless to 
others. Thus, in their several ways, both 
Lady Cunliffe and Miss Wheeler felt more 
contented when Ruth rose to leave the 
room than she had found them on her 
entrance. 

How she walked home that day she 
hardly knew. * She was only conscious of a 
dull, heavy pain at her heart, and a sensa- 
tion of almost sickening regret as she looked 
rounil on every object as she passed, and 
remembered how often he had strolled by 
her side, and she had lingered by the way, 
hoping to see him ere he actually appeared. 
All that was over forever ! Her first and 
only love-dream was come utterly to an end; 
and the rest of her life must be passed 
solitary, unloving and unloved. Once, as 
she looked down the street leading to the 
scene of the fire, and thought of all his 
tenderness of voice and manner, a sudden 
hope leapt into her heart that the report 
must be false ; that it was impossible and 
out of nature that it could be true, that 
Louis Beaumont could have so utterly for- 
gotten and deserted her. Then the poor 
heart throbbed less painfully ; the feeling 
as of some tight ligature across it was, for 
the moment, loosened, the eye brightened, 
and her step became more elastic, and, she 
began to remember that her mother would 
be expecting and wearying for her return. 
Ruth then walked quickly on ; but just before 
she reached her own gate she met Mr. 
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Dalton coming from it. He hastened on to 
meet Ruth, and, all unsuspicious, began 
with, — 

" I have just left Mrs. Maxwell. She is 
better and more cheerful to-day. I have 
just had the pleasure of informing her that 
your friends at Harewood Park are coming 
back next month ; and, of course, we may 
expect some welcome tidings respecting the 
happy event before then." 

• Ruth understood in a moment : whilst Mr. 
Dalton never suspected her state of mind, 
or even supposed his news was news to her 
as to the intended marriage ; and she 
answered quite calmly, though her mind 
again felt wrapped in a cloud of thick dark- 
ness, — 

" Yes, I have only just heard of the in- 
tended marriage — Miss Powys's, I mean. 
Do you know when it is to take place ? " 

" Not exactly ; very shortly, I believe." 

" And where will it be V " asked Ruth. 

" Oh I I suppose Miss Powys will be 
married from her own home, and come 
here afterwards; not immediately, 1 am 
told, but before they go abroad for the 
summer." 

How terribly sure did all those details 
make the miserable announcement! And 
Ruth, longing to hear more, yet unable to 
ask, stood looking helplessly up in Mr, 
Dalton*s face. Seeing her look of inquiry, 
he continued, — 

" I really know no details at present, but 
I imagine we shall hear all particulars soon ; 
for Mr. Beaumont is expected down at the 
Park in a few days or a week." 

" And his sister ? " Ruth ventured the 
inquiry. 

" Oh, no I I believe she remains with the 
bride-elect. Mr. Beaumont himself, is now 
in London, and I believe has been there 
some little time : he comes home from 
thence." 

Then you have heard from himself? " 
Only a few lines. * He wishes to see me 
on his return." 

" Not ill ? " gasped Ruth. 

" He does not mention that he is. And 
now I will wish you good-evening. It is 
getting rather chilly ; I will not keep you 
standing any longer." 

And so Ruth and the doctor parted. 

Mrs. Maxwell was leaning back in a deep 
reverie when Ruth came into the room, but 
roused herself on hearing her footstep 
near, and looked up.. Ruth took off her 
hat and gloves slowly, and laid them on a 
table close to her step-mother; then she 
raised her hand to unclasp her cloak, but 
she still trembled so much that it was a 
more difficult task than usual. Mrs. Miix- 
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well then looked up at Ruth; for it was 
contrary to her orderly habits to take off 
her walking things in the sitting-room : but 
when she had looked at her for a moment, 
she exclaimed, — 

" My dear child, you are ill I Let me 
help you with that cloak : it is too heavy 
for you. You are over-tired." 

" I shall be better presently," said Ruth,, 
as she sat down, quite unable to go any 
farther at that time. 

"'Something has happened, I am sure, 
Ruth ! Tell me at once what it is 1 Have 
you had any fright, or has any accident 
happened to hurt any one we know ? " 

"No, neither, mother. Nothing what- 
ever has happened to hurt any one we 
know." 

Mrs. Maxwell gave a sigh of relief. Her 
thoughts were always running on her absent 
children; and she often mixed up Ruth 
with them, for she loved Ruth very tender- 
ly. Then she observed, as Ruth sat down 
silent, and apparently very weary, — 

" I see you have been walking too far, 
my dear child. You must think of yourself 
as well as of others. Mr. Dalton is just 
gone away." 

" Yes, I met him at the door." 

" Did he tell you any news ? " 

" Yes ; but I had heard it before. You 
mean, I suppose, the intended marriage of 
the two cousins ? " 

Ruth mentioned no names ; but the two 
women had but one idea in their thoughts 
at that moment, though each little imagined 
the deep absorbing interest that was felt by 
the other. The mother was the first who 
spoke. 

" It will be a happy union, I hope," she 
said dreamily. 

" I cannot tell," Ruth answered, but in a 
tone so hopeless, so utterly miserable, that 
when her step-mother looted towards her, 
and saw the girPs face, and coupled it in a 
minute with the despairing tone, a sudden 
light flashed through the elder woman's 
mind ; and the whole truth of the case 
seemed in a moment to be revealed. Mrs. 
Maxwell went up to the chair where Ruth 
rested with closed, eyes, and wan, wretched 
countenance ; then, kneeling down by her 
side, she whispered, — 

" I see it all now, Ruth ; and I might have 
known it before: you love Louis Beau- 
mont 1 " 

Ruth started, and looked at her step- 
mother like some poor dumb animal mor- 
tally wounded; but she could not speak. 
She was too true in every word and thought 
to deny the accusation (for such it seemed 
to her) ; and yet the torture of hearing it 
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proclaimed was intolerable : but she met 
so tender, so pitying a look in her mother's 
kind, .sympathizing eyes, that her own 
gradually softened under their compassion- 
ate gaze, and -at last tears began to steal 
from them, and, after a fruitless effort to 
restrain them, Ruth laid her head on that 
supporting shoulder and cried passionately 
for a time. 

That burst of weeping eased and calmed 
the trouble for a while ; and then came the 
shame to quench the tears, the shanie of 
having so betraved her feelinsjs. Never, 
however, had Ruth known her step-mother 
so tender, so caressing towards her. She 
saw even with astonishment that tears 
were in her eyes also; and' then the poor 
girl stammered an apology, as best she 
micrht. 

" I am very foolish, dear mother, to vex 
you so ; but I will do better soon. It took 
me by surprise, for he made me think he 
cared for me. And now it is all over, I will 
try to forget I ever thougiit it. O mother 1 
don't despise me for — for " — 

** Loving Louis Beaumont ? " said Mrs. 
Maxwell. " Oh, no, my dear child ! How 
can I ? I love him myself — dearly, inex- 
pressibly." 

It was Ruth's turn then to look in won- 
der at her step-mother, and even with fear 
and trembling to doubt her perfect sanity, 
as she made this confession. But the Ions 
pent-up secret had escaped ; it was drawn 
out irresistibly by Ruth's ottu half-acknowl- 
edcrment and her too evident wretchedness. 
For a moment, however, every feeling 
seemed to be swallowed up in intense 
astonishment, as Ruth, looking half bewil- 
dered, said, — 

" O mother 1 but that is impossible on 
your part." 

And she answered softly, — 

" But, Ruth, I am his mother I " 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

" And you never told me all this long 
time, mother," said Ruth, half reproachfully, 
half tenderly, as Mrs. Maxwell briefly 
sketched the history of her early married 
life, and for the first time revealed to her 
step-daughter all the trouble and sorrow 
that had so clouded the happiness of her 
second. For once in her life Kuth's thought 
was of herself, and the position in which 
she had been placed by this unfortunate 
concealment of facts. *' O mother I if all 
had been open as it ought to have been, 
he would never have sought my acquaint- 



ance, and this could never have hap- 
pened 1 " 

" Forgive me, my child. 1 fear I have 
been to blame ; but your dearest father 
never cared to hear the subject mentioned ; 
so by mutual consent the past was ignored, 
and you were kept in ignorance. I never 
thought of entailing any suffering on you 
by doing so. I hoped to have borne my 
own burden to the grave." 

" Ah ! mother dear, it might have been 
lighter, if you could have shared it with me." 

" I don't see that, dear ; but you know 
now why I so strongly objected to coming 
here with you." 

" If I had but known I " said Ruth. 

" If you had," replied her step-mother, 
" you could only have done as you have ; 
and, Ruth, if Louis had but loved you 
as he ought, it might have brought every 
thing right at last. ' 

" Oh, no, mother 1 " she answered quickly, 
with that delicate sense of right that was 
an iQstinct in her nature, " that could not 
have been ; he would never have loved me, 
or seemed to have done so. Had he known 
I was the * doctor's daughter,' and if I had 
known all, you cannot think I should have 
indulged the dream I did once. Why he 
has changed I know not ; but it is a chan^^e : 
and, now you tell me all, I think it just 
possible he may have heard something as 
to my family history." 

" Do you think so, Ruth, do you think 
so?" said Mrs. Maxwell, trembling with 
emotion at the thouorht of what mischt be 
the result of that knowledge; then, her 
heart sinking, as she remembered, that, 
if her children did know she was their 
mother, nothing good had come of it, and 
poor Ruth had been made very miserable. 

There was great comfort, however, to 
both in the perfect confidence now estab- 
lished between the two. Mrs. Maxwell 
thought and talked and speculated about 
her children and their future ; and Ruth 
listened with a heavy, aching heart ; for 
every thing seemed to throw her at a 
greater distance from the man she had so 
loved and trusted. There were very con- 
tending feelings at work in that poor, tired 
heart : for she knew she ought, as her 
beloved father's daughter, only to feel 
proud and angry at all the slight and con- 
tempt that had been heaped upon her 
from the Beaumont family ; and then she 
tried to think it was all for the best that 
his engagement was declared with his 
cousin : for she could no more (as she im- 
agined), with such feelings, have married 
Louis Beaumont, than he would have 
cared to wed " the doctor's daughter." 
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The whole thing, however, was at an 
end now — at least as regarded herself; 
and she did not think it very probable 
that Mrs. Maxwell's children would care 
to seek her at last. So, no doubt, it was 
all for the best ; but Ruth cried herself to 
sleep that night. 

A few more days passed, and Ruth had 
regained her usual outward composure ; 
there had been a hard struggle, and no 
woman of five and twenty ever comes 
out entirely unscathed from such a bitter 
experience. However, Ruth crushed it all 
down in silence, and no one but her step- 
mother ever dreamt how sore a heart lay 
beneath that calm exterior. One thing 
Ruth had determined in her mind ; and 
that was, to go on fxactly the same as 
before, to make no difference in the places 
she was accustomed to visit, and certainly 
neither to seek nor shun the Beaumont 
family, if chance should throw them to- 
gether, though there could no longer be any 
friendship between them. ' She, therefore, 
quietly went her rounds in the town of 
Castleford, and visited the Bower as often 
as ever. Perhaps she went there rather 
more frequently as the spring advanced, 
for Miss Wheeler continued ailing, and 
her aunt became very fidgety in conse- 
quence. 

One day Ruth found Lady Cunliffe in 
the garden, superintending her spring 
arrangements, in which she always took 
great interest. She was always glad to see 
Ruth ; but there had been a tacit avoid- 
ance of the subject of Mr. Beaumont's and 
Miss Powys's expected marriage, ever 
since Lady Cunliffe had first enlightened 
her niece's mind as to the fact. On the 
day in question, Ruth lingered with her 
aunt in the garden, talking of her flowers 
and listening to her plans, till she remem- 
bered the existence of the companion, and 
inquired after her. 

" Qh 1 Sophy's much as usual ; but she is 
grown so fanciful it is quite sad, poor 
thing I I cannot get her to come out, or 
take the least interest in any thing I do. 
I tell her, if she would but exert herself a 
little, it would do her all the good in the 
world, and so it would ; but I do not like 
to press her too much, for fear she should 
think I want her to go out on my own 
account." 

" I see," said Ruth ; " but I dare say she 
will be more inclined to move out as the 
summer comes on." 

" Perhaps she may ; but at present she 
never stirs from that arm-chair by the fire. 
You will find her there, if you go in." 

Ruth went in accordingly, and found 



Miss Wheeler sitting listlessly by the 
hearth wrapped in a shawl, though the 
morning was fine and warm for the time 
of year. 

"I fear you are not feeling much 
better," said Ruth kindly, as she seated 
herself by the invalid. 

" How can I be, when I cough all night, 
and am in pain all day ? " answered Sophy, 
pressing her hand upon her side. Then 
Ruth gently murmured the usual hopeful 
speeches about warm weather,»and so on, 
which are generally made on such occa- 
sions. Miss Wheeler lifted her heavy eyes, 
and, looking fixedly at Ruth, said, " I have 
no faith in warm weather. 1 beorin to think 
I am not long for this world." 

" You must not think that," answered 
Ruth. 

" Why not ? do you think that I have 
found this such a very pleasant world that 
it will break my heart to leave it ? ** 

" I suppose we have all had or will have 
our share of trouble in it ; but, for all that, 
there are few who do not think with regret 
of leaving it." 

" Do you really think so ? " said the com- 
panion, eagerly scanning Ruth's counte- 
nance, and then continuing, — " Now, my 
only regret is that I was ever born into it ; 
and it does seem hard to have no voice 
or choice about it. I often think of the 
time when I was not, and knew nothing 
about it, and wish it had gone on forever 
so, and there had been no unlucky Sophy 
Wheeler ever born 1 " 

" You are out of spirits to-day ; you 
should get into the air a little." 

" Nonsense, Miss Maxwell : the air will do 
me no good, and it gives me no pleasure. 
I only like to sit quiet here, and think as 
little as I can." 

" Lady Cunliffe is anxious about you ; so, 
on her account, you might try what would 
possibly do you good." 

" Yes ; I ought to remember I am a com' 
pardon^ and try to behave myself more 
companionably, and die in harness at last ; 
but she is a kind woman, and has been good 
to me, whatever else she may be." 

" Yes : so far you have been fortunate. 
You must have been happy with her." 

" There is no question of happiness with 
me. Miss Maxwell. It is a word that has 
gone out of my vocabulary for many years. 
So the less we say about it the better." 

" But," said Ruth in a low voice, " if you 
have not been as happy as you wish here, 
you may \o6^ forward^ you know." 

" Ah ! yes : you mean when I die ; but I 
never look much beyond the bare cessation 
of existence — the stopping of this weary, 
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painful life. I shall be quite content if all 
ends there." 

" Oh, don't talk so ! Are there none you 
wish to meet jn heaven ? ** 

" None" returned Miss T\Tieeler, with a 
hard, defiant look ; *' and, if there was 
any one I ever did wish or care to meet 
again, it would not be in heaven I should 
seek him.** 

" Oh, hush ! Pray do not let us talk in 
this sad manner. I am sure you think — 
you must thfhk differently at times. Donot 
you ever read ? '* 

*' Yes : I read sometimes,'* pointing to 
some French books. " But I do not read 
what you would call good books : they are 
not to my taste ; so I only read such as suit 
me." 

** Yes : you m^y read them ; but I do not 
think you will find much comfort from them 
in time of sorrow and need," said Ruth 
seriously. 

" Well," answered the companion, " I 
cannot say I have ever received what you 
call ' comfort ' from any source whatever at 
present ; neither do I expect it. My life 
was wrecked at the beginning ; and so there 
is Dot much use in talking to me about 
happiness and comfort — though, if you can 
find any in the ways you imagine, I wish you 
joy and all success ; but what suits one 
person does not agree with another. So we 
will please say no more on the subject." 

Ruth went away soon after, very full of 
pity for the wretched woman, who seemed 
so determined to have no happiness, either 
in this world or the next. Her mind was 
very full of the subject, and the prayer rose 
in her heart that no earthly disappointment, 
however severe, might make such wild 
havoc in her life as it had done in that of 
Miss Wheeler. Ruth never thoujjht for a 
moment that she was intrinsically better 
than poor Sophy — she only prayed to be 
kept from all evil. Whilst these thoughts 
were uppermost in her mind, as she walked 
slowly down the hill leading from the Bower 
to the town, she heard the sound of horses* 
feet behind her, and soon a well-known 
voice said, — 

" I am sure it is Miss Maxwell. How do 
you do ? " And before she could look round, 
or answer, Louis Beaumont was at her side 
leading his horse, and looking exactly the 
same in every way as he had'done when to 
meet him thus was as full of pleasure as it 
was now of pain. 

He appeared determined to see and speak 
to her, though Ruth stood still as soon as 
he joined her, and seemed to expect, that, 
having answered all civil inquiries, he 
would go his way, and allow her to pursue 



hers. Vain hope I There was a certain 
restraint in Mr. Beaumont's voice and man- 
ner, and yet, through all, an evident resolu- 
tion to talk to her. Not in the same way 
as of old, she perceived that in a moment^ 
but still as two friends and acquaintances 
might meet, after a long separation. Ruth 
compelled herself to say, — 

" xou have not been long in this part of 
the world, I suppose ? ** 

" No : only a few days. I hope Mrs. Max- 
well is well." 

Ah I thought Ruth. I see he knows 
nothing yet, or dreams that he is speaking 
of his own mother, or that I am the " doc- 
tor's daughter." That last thought was 
beneficial ; it acted as a sort of tonic on 
Ruth's nervous system, and enabled her 
(almost to her own surprise) to say 
calmly, — 

" And Miss Beaumont and Miss Powys, 
I hope are well ? Allow me to wish you 

JO)'" 

As soon as the words were spoken, in a 

cold, almost haughty tone, Ruth bitterly 
regretted them ; for Mr. Beaumont, as if 
catching the influence of her own tone, an- 
swered as coldlv, — 

" My sister and Miss Powys are not here ; 
but they are both well, thank yoa : and 
thank you also for your good wishes. 
Permit me to return them to yourself." 

Ruth- could not understand the latter part 
of this speech, but she turned very white 
and cold, and her hands and feet became 
numb. She could hardly feel the ground she 
trod upon, and almost stumbled as she 
walked. Louis, who had been walking with 
a cold, abstracted air, was suddenly roused 
to look in Ruth's face ; and, on seeing it, 
his own became almost as colorless. All 
his reserve vanished, and exclaiming,— 

" Good heavens 1 you are ill 1 Lean on 
me ; " and he drew her cold, trembling hand 
once more within his arm, as he used to do 
in happier days. Ruth let it rest for one 
moment ; and then her heart seemed to beat 
more tranquilly, and the circulation again 
returned to her hands and feet. 

" Thank you. I am better now, Mr. 
Beaumont. I have just come out of a hot 
room at my aunt's, and the air felt 
chilly." 

" No, Ruth, it was not that** said Louis, in 
a calm, kind voice, but much as he might 
have spoken to a dear sister, and without 
any of his former tender devotion of man- 
ner. 

Ruth felt it all keenly, but said nothing. 
It was right and proper that it should be so ; 
and, after a few moments, seeing she was 
really better, he let her take her hand away 
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from his supporting arm. Then he went 
On aorain, — 

" I am glad to have met you, Ruth, — 
forgive me, I ought to say Miss Maxwell. 
You have alluded to my approaching mar- 
riage with my cousin. Why were you 
vexed with me for wishing you joy also on 
the occasion of yours ? " 

" Of mine ? " 

" Yes : of course I refer to vour enjjajre- 
pient to Mr. Penrose, of which he himself 
informed my sister." 

** Miss Beaumont must indeed have 
greatly mistaken Mr. Penrose, for never was 
a report so entirely without foundation. He 
and I are nothing in this world to each 
other but good friends, such as we shall 
always remain, I hope; but never, never 
any thing more." 

" And is it possible " — 

But here. Louis stopped and checked the 
wild words and wishes that would have 
struggled to his lips, and would have told 
Ruth that but for that belief he would never 
have relinquished his hope of winning her 
for his own. But every feeling of manly 
loyalty towards his sweet cousin forbade the 
utterance of words which would have been 
so cruel to her, so treacherous to her Con- 
fiding love. Ruth, however, guessed some- 
thing of the warfare that was goini^ on 
under cover of a manner so studiouslv 
calm ; for her own soul was all in tumult, 
whilst both strove to preserve the appear- 
ance of tranquillity. Thus the unacknowl- 
edged desire of each to meet again was 
granted ; but little pleasure or profit was 
there for either in that interview. Louis 
could not help feeling, as he saw and lis- 
tened to Ruth once more, that she was the 
only one woman in the world he could ever 
passionately love, and did admire above all 
others, and would have made his wife, but 
for that most unfortunate misapprehension 
of his sister Maude's. And whilst this con- 
viction forced itself into his mind, he was 
tormented with remorse and anguish that 
such should be the case, and that the affec- 
tion he had so carefully cherished for Gwen, 
ever since he had asked her to be his wife, 
had, as it were, evaporated, or gone to swell 
the tide of his deeper love for Ruth Max- 
well. 

She had no such regrets to torment her, 
and was, so far, free from the misery of feel- 
ing herself bound to another ; but still she 
remembered she was in possession of a 
secret that concerned him even more than 
herself, and would, if known to him, serve 
at once to separate them more effectually 
than any self-imposed resolutions. An irre- 
sistible longing rose in her heart to try the , 



force of that spell ; for it would at once 
determine their relative positions, and place 
a safe barrier between them, even in imagi- 
nation. 

Whilst tremblinj: and hesitatinj; thus on 
the brink of this avowal,- they came to the 
turning that led to their separate ways of 
road ; and then Ruth paused, cleared her 
throat, steadied her voice, and hardened 
her heart ; but all the result was a faint 
'* orood-eveninjj." 

" Well, good-by," said Louis, who had 
been walking silently at her side, not daring 
to trusc himself to speak, afler he had dis- 
covered the secret of his treacherous in- 
clinations. " Good-by, Miss Maxwell. 
Perhaps we shall meet again, afler — after 
all things are accomplished, and I shall 
come back to settle down quietly for the rest 
of my life. I may hope that you will come 
and see us then, and " — 

"No, Mr. Beaumont, I do not think 
there is much chance of my coming ever to 
see you and your wife ; nor do I think for 
one moment you would desire it, if you had 
any idea who I am." 

" Why, are not you the same Ruth Max- 
well I have known all along, and — and so 

— well, there is ho use in recalling what I 
Jiwoe thought of you ; it is vain enough now, 
and crime and folly to think or talk of it. 
But has any thing (I may ask that) changed 
in any way with you since we last met ? " 

" Nothing has really changed : only I am 
become a. ware of things I did not know 
before." 

" And am I concerned in these things ? 
Of course, as you speak of yourself, you 
are." 

" Yes : we both are ; but I don't want to 
talk in riddles or make mysteries; and I 
think you ought to know the simple truth. 
Be assured I have only just been made ac- 
quainted with it. You may find it hard to 
believe me ; but it is so." 

*' Well, let me know the best or the 
worst, wliatever it is." 

" Mr. Beaumont," said Ruth, her heart 
beating so fast she could hardly speak, 
" did it ever strike you that our name was 
known to you in connection with those very 
near to you ? " 

Mr. Beaumont's countenance clouded 
over ; but he said, with some effort, — 

" You allude, I suppose, to a certain Mr. 
Maxwell, a medical man, who — who, un- 
fortunately for us, married my mother." 

" Unfortunately or not for you," said 
Ruth, her spirit rising, and her voice be- 
coming clear and steady, *' I am proud to 
say lam the daughter of that medical man 

— the * doctor's daughter,' if you will." 
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• " Do yoa mean that you are jny sister r— 
my half-sister V " 

" Oh, no ! there is no relationship in the 
case. My mother was Lady Cunliffe's 
sister." Tlien Ruth added in explanation, 
" My father had been married before ; he 
was a widower when *' — 

** I see," interrupted Mr. Beaumont 
hastii V, — "I see ; but I was not aware — I 
had never heard " — . 

'l"hen he stopped ; and Ruth remarked, 
with some bitterness, " You were • not 
likely" — 

After that they both stood for a moment 
uneasily silent. Then Ruth, recovering her 
composure, forced herself to say, — 

" And now it only remains to say, ' Grood- 
by ; ' " and, without another word, she 
turned from him, and walked hastily away. 

Thus Louis Beaumont and Ruth Maxwell 
parted — how and where to meet again ? 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The news of Miss Powys's engagemenj 
to her cousin, Mr. Beaumont, spread far 
and wide. In her own immediate neigjh- 
borhood it had always b<»en expected that 
the cousins were destined to marry, and 
unite the two large properties which respec- 
tively belonged to each ; and, for the most 
part, it was considei*ed right and suitable. 
Still there were a few dissenting voices on 
the subject, and amon^jst them might be 
reckoned those of the family who lived 
nearest to Rhys Castle. Tliis family was 
absent, d»iring the winter, at the time when 
Gwendoline, with her cousins, came home. 

Gen. Winyard, with, his wife and 
daughters,' had been abroad some months, 
and only returned with the commencement 
of spring. By that time Gwendoline had 
become used to the novelty of her situation 
as an engaged young lady, and to the bHss 
of knowing she was the chosen wife of nbr 
all-perfect and much-loved Cousin Louis. 
Tiie wooing had perhaps been somewhat 
hasty in its beginning:, and her fate rather 
rapidly decided in the few words that had 
passed between her and Louis on the occa- 
sion of delivering her father's letter; but 
the subject was by no means new to Gwen- 
doline, and her pure, innocent heart was 
ready to surrender itself into her cousin's 
keeping as soon as the^ft was demanded. 

Louis's proposal — such as it was — came, 
backed with all the force of parental sanc- 
tion and warm approval ; but that pro- 
vision in no way ^osired to interfere with 



the free choice of either of the consins. 
In the letter addressed to Mr. Beaumont, 
the parental consent was given, in case of 
Louis's wishes tendins: in that direction. If 
they did not, the enclosed letter to the 
daughter was to be destroyed. But if his 
nephew's feelings inclined him to give the 
letter, Gwendoline was still to be considered 
free, either to accept or refuse her cousin's 
offer. AH that her father desired was to 
testify his sincere approval and entire con- 
sent in case of tlie cousins wishing to 
marry. 

Louis Beaumont had made his own deter- 
mination very rapidly, — he gave himself no 
time to consider ; and his cousin's accept- 
ance followed as quickly. Thus, without 
much previous intention, they became en- 
gaged, and the rejoicing was, or appeared to 
be, universal. 

Gen. Winyard was an old and inti- 
mate friend of Col. B. Powys, and he was 
not ignorant of his wish respecting his 
nephew and his only child; still he did 
not approve. He was one of the many who 
object to cousins' marriages, and fancied 
he saw in bis friend's anxiety for the match 
an equally strong desire that the two large 
properties should be thus united. 

" Besides, Mary," said the general to his 
wife, an^sole conadante, " the child is so 
young, ^jp has been so entirely shut up 
with her cousins hitherto, how can she tell 
whom or what she really likes ? " 

" If she knows she likes her cousin well 
enough to many him, perhaps that's 
enough ; and we know Louis Beaumont is 
very likable^ and a likely person to win a 
irirl's love. And as to being so young, why, 
Gwendoline must be nineteen now — by the 
wav, she was to be considered of as:e then ; 
and that, I dare say has brought them down 
here at this time." 

" Ah ! there was another error poor Beau- 
mont committed " — (Gen. Winyard al- 
ways called his friend by the name Beau* 
mont, after he had taken that of Powys ; for 
their acquaintance dated from a period.pre- 
vious to the colonel's marriage, thoujrh not 
before his own) — *' yes, it was a great 
error to go out of the way to make the girl 
independent two years before the proper 
time. He had much better have tied her 
up till she was five and twenty instead." 

Mrs. Winyard smiled as she answered, 

" But you see, Charles, the first act of her 
independence was to give it back again ,to 
her cousin-guardian." 

" Ah ! well, we shall see what comes of 
it all. Far better in my opinion that both 
the young people had been left to form new 
connections — they had both of them enough 
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for separate families ; and I never approve 
that in-and-in marrying." 

However, (Jen. Winyard's approval or 
disapproval was not of much consequence ; 
and of course it was not expressed to the 
principal persons themself, so all at Rhys 
castle rejoiced in the advent of the Win- 
yard Family ; and they, on their part, ex- 
pressed much satisfaction at seeing the old 
castle inhabited, after its dreary period of* 
two years' desolation. 

Besides the ojeneral and his wife, there 
were only two daughters living at home, ~ 
the eldest and the youngest. The inter- 
mediate one had married two or three years 
previously. The eldest son was also mar- 
ried and in the army, so was seldom seen at 
home ; and, of the two younger sons, one 
was studying at Oxford for the church, and 
the other was a six-form boy at Harrow. 
Of the two Miss Winvards, the eldest was 
by far the most remarkable, though she was 
seven and twenty, another sister ten years 
her junior. 

Madeline (the eldest) had been, and was 
still remarkabl}' handsome ; whilst Kate, 
with all the advantages of youth, and a cer- 
tain degree of prettiness, could bear no 
comparison with her elder sister. Miss 
Winyard was a remarkably beautiful 
woman. Tall, finely formed i|kface and 
figure, with an opaque white coniplexion, 
rarely enlivened by any color, and abun- 
dance of dark chestnut-colored hair, she could 
ftever pass unobserved ; but admiration of 
any kind was the last thing apparently that 
Miss Winyard sought. Handsome as she 
was, she never tolerated any of the attention 
that is naturally paid to women like herself ; 
and the effect of her coldness Was such that 
every would-be admirer speedily vanished 
into distance, and finally disappeared. It 
was only within the last two or three years 
that Madeline had entered in any way into 
general, though never gay, society. About 
seven years before the time we speak of, 
she had undergone deep and lasting sorrow 
in losing her betrothed lover, who was killed 
in the Crimea. The intended marriage had 
every worldly recommendation, besides the 
devoted attachment of the young couple. 
From the time she heard the tidings of 
her lover's death, she was an altered be- 
in^. 

It was then that the deadly paleness 
settled on her beautiful features, and she 
became more like a marble statue than a 
living woman. Her grief was too intense 
and absorbing to be reasoned with, or 
treated like any common sorrow. 

Madeline shut herself up, and at first gave 
way to utter despair ; after a time, when the 



first anguish was in some degree abated, she 
occupied herself in her own peculiar way. 
She asked leave to appropriate a summer- 
house, where she and ner lover had often 
sat together in happy days (and had spent 
the last evening tney were together) ; to 
be given up entirely to her, to be used by 
herself alone. There she brought all the 
various gifts he had ever made her — the 
books they had read together, all the 
letters he had ever written to her. She 
begged from his family a few personal 
mementoes that she had seen him wear ; and 
then, when her treasury was complete, she 
laid them on a fanciful sort of altar or shrine, 
and spent the greater part of her days 
there, in what she considered communion 
with himself, offering prayers with and for 
the dead. 

Her family were obliged to humor her 
fancies, for fears were for some time enter- 
tained both for her life and her reason. At 
last, by degrees, she came more round to the 
ways of the outer world, and had, for the 
last two years, mixed with her family in 
I heir ordinary way of life, though never 
entering into gay society. TJiey had been 
living for the last year abroad ; and the 
constant change of scene and climate had 
nearly restored Madeline to the level of 
ordinary mortals. 

But there was still, in all she said, thought, 
and did, a sort of yearning after the unseen 
— a longing to dedicate herself more espe- 
cially to religious services of a peculiar 
character. If she had belonged to a Roman 
Catholic family, she would have found her 
peace and comtbrt in going into a convent. 
As it was, she was content to exercise her 
imagination in devising such occupations 
and pursuits as she seemed to think would 
be most salutary to her own soul, and that 
of her departed lover. Some Iriends had 
once remarked they wondered Miss Win- 
yard did not, in her frame of mind, enter a 
sisterhood ; but Madeline gravely protested 
against the suggestion, telling her friend 
that the monotonous round of formal duties 
and observances would soon either kill her 
body or stultiiy her mind. 

It seemed to her a religious treadmill for 
the soul, where each person was expected 
to perform the same round of duties, without 
any regard to fitness, or individual tastes 
and opinion — a dreary sort of peopled soli- 
tude, in which every living soul was required 
to be the facsimile of another. 

" But," urged her friend, " the round of 
charitable offices in which the sisters are so 
constantly engaged is surely a desirable 
occupation." 

" And what would pifevent my carrying 
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on all that at home ? No, it is not under 
such formal bondage I should desire to 
place myself." 

" Have you any idea, Madeline, what you 
do desire, and what would satisfy the crav- 
ings of your heart ? I mean, as to outward 
circumstances ? " 

*' Yes," replied Madeline, her beautiful 
eyes dilating and her whole form expanding. 
*' I know exactly what I should like. I 
should wish to be rich — to be mistress of 
a charming place, where I could found a 
refuge for the weary and disappointed; 
where there would be no coercion, but all 
would follow the bent of their own inclina- 
tions, subject only to certain rules and reg- 
ulations of the house, which it would be my 
task and pleasure to guide for the benefit of 
all. But, alas 1 1 am poor. I have no rich 
friends; and my desijjns must remain as 
they are now, the chimera of my own 
brain. I fear I shall never be able to afford 
them a more substantial habitation." 

All Madeline's family were most indulgent 
to her fancies and out-of-the way practices. 
In fact, they all spoilt her; for, after the 
critical time of her overwhelming sorrow 
had passed, they still continued to look upon 
and treat her as a peculiar being, and one 
whose slightest caprices ought to be rever- 
ently attended to and humored. It is true 
that the travelling plan had originated 
with others, who were desirous of seeing her 
restored to a more natural frame of mind ; 
but it was only persevered in because Made- 
line willingly acquiesced in it, and declared 
herself well satisfied to have an opportunity 
of observing the different religious orders 
and practices of various countries and peo- 
ples, of gaining a more intimate insight 
into the origin of all the strange legends 
and superstitions which were to be found 
amongst them. 

It may further be related of Miss Win- 
yard, that she was a very charming person 
in her own family, and with the few she 
might favor with her special notice and 
liking. Cold and repulsive as she often 
proved herself to be to men whose onl^ 
fault was a tendency to admire the beauti- 
. ful recluse too demonstratively, she was 
'^^ * gentle and gracious enough to those from 
" whom she had no such cause of apprehen- 
sion. In her own family she was looked 
upon almost as a canonized saint ; her father 
and mother adored her, and brothers and 
sisters idolized her also. They, one and all, 
appreciated the depth of the sorrow she had 
experienced. Whilst the elders made all 
allowances for the extravagance of her 
grief, and the strange manifestations of it, 
the younger ones looked with a mixture of 



awe and admiration upon the enduring force 
of their sister's attachment to the lost hero, 
who had been dearly loved and lamented 
by them all. Thus Madeline, by the 
strength of her weakness, governed all at 
home, and was fully prepared to do the 
same elsewhere, should opportunity offer. 

The families of Winyard and Powys had 
long been intimate ; andGwendoline*s father 
and mother had always looked upon the 
general and his wife as particular friends, 
as well as near neighbors. 

The younger branches of the two families 
were but little known to each other, owing 
to their dissimilar ages, and the fact of 
Madeline's early disappointment, which had 
withdrawn her entirely from society. 
Maude Beaumont's chief acquaintance had 
been witH the married daughter ; but she 
was now absent, and Kate was only just 
making her appearance in the world. Mrs. 
Winyard lost no time in claiming the 
friendship of Gwendoline, who was but too 
happy to be on intimate terms with her 
mother's friend, but expected to find her 
chief interest in the companionship of the 
young daughter, who was nearest her own 



age. 



However, that was not to be. Kate 
Winyard was a nice, lady-like girl, and 
they talked pleasantly enough together 
when they met ; but Gwendoline found no 
special attraction in her society, or any 
longing to engross the most of it to her 
own share. She was quite as well satisfied 
— indeed, much better pleased — when 
Maude and Kate wandered away together, 
and lefl her to cultivate a more intimate 
acquaintance with the beautiful, and, to 
her thinking, far more bewitching, elder 
sister. 

** Bewitching," was a very suitable term 
for the sensation with which she regarded 
Madeline, for there soon came to be a 
sort of *' witchery " in the strange influence 
Miss Winyard acquired over Gwendoline 
Powys. 

Louis Beaumont was at that time absent : 
for soon after his fate was determined in 
regard to his cousin, he seemed to think he 
ought no longer to make her house his 
home ; and it was settled that Gwendoline 
should not return to Harewood Park until 
the time that he took her there as his 
wife. ' 

Mr. Beaumont forbore urging his cousin 
to an immediate marriage. He seemed to 
think she ought to become more familiar 
with her own place and people, and that 
she could do so best whilst she was still 
Miss Powys, and her own mistress, and not 
responsible either to guardian or husband. 
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So Louis left his fiancee to pursue her own 
way, and make her own plans, unfettered 
and free. 

" By the end of the summer, or early in 
the autumn," he said to her, in one of their 
parting interviews, "you will be able to tell 
me, Gwen, when I may take you to your 
other home ; and, in the mean time, it may 
interest and amuse you to have the entire 
management of your own place and prop- 
erty." 

Gwendoline shook hei* pretty head, and 
whispered she had much rather defer 
everything she wished to do "till after" 
referring to the event of her contemplated 
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"Don't do that, Gwen. Let me feel, 
when I do come here, that the new arrange- 
ments, which I know you desired to make, 
are entirely your own. Believe me, I shall 
have much more pleasure in seeing to their 
ultimate success than if they originated 
under my own superintendence." 

" O Louis I but if I should do anv thing 
foolish, or make extravagant plans ! " 

" Well, I can only recommend you to 
consult Mr. Lloyd in the latter case ; and 
in the first I should think your own good 
sense will be sufficient protection." 

" And so you are determined to leave me 
alone for a time, Louis ? " 

" Not for very long, dear. Depend upon 
it, I shall often run down for a day or two 
and see you ; but I don't want you to con- 
sult me on these occasions. Meanwhile I 
shall have some difficulty in getting Maude 
away whilst you are here." 

When Mr. Beaumont made that little 
speech, he quite forgot that his sister might 
have some little plans of her own which 
might tend to her brother's home as natu- 
rally as to her cousin's : he would only have 
said he thought the girls would like to be 
together. For himself he was meditating a 
short sojourn in London, with such occa- 
sional visits to his own place as might be 
pleasant or needful. 

It was in one of those short excursions 
that the meeting with Ruth Maxwell unex- 
pectedly took place. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

When Ruth turned hastily away, after 
her few parting words, she walked in the 
direction of her own house ; but when she 
reached the gate she stopped before it. 
She felt too agitated to enter, so she walked 
for some time up and down in the sweet 
calm of that spring evening, till she gradu- 



ally mastered her emotion, and had regained 
in some degree her usual self-possession. It 
was the first time Ruth had ever heard her 
father's name treated with disrespect, or that 
such an idea had ever been suggested that a 
union with him could be looked upon as a 
" misfortune " by any family, however high 
might be their pretensions. She knew it 
could not really be so ; but that there were 
people who could think and say so was a 
bitter revelation to her in every way. Her 
step-mother's late disclosure had in some 
measure prepared her for the blow ; but 
that it should come from the hand of Louis 
Beaumont himself was not the least trying 
part of the unhappy circumstance. 

There had been a sort of lurking hope in 
her mind that Mrs. Maxwell's story of her 
wrongs might have been in some degree 
exaggerated ; that her own_morbid sensibil- 
ity might have caused misapprehensions 
which in time could have been cleared 
away. Still, she had considered that there 
might have been objections raised by her 
first husband's family to her second mar- 
riage ; but Mr. Beaumont's speaking of it to 
her as " a misfortune," and she knowing 
how devoted. her father had been as a hus- 
band, and 'how perfect their married life 
had been in its trust and happiness, how 
could she hear the word spoken, and not 
hate the speaker ? She had found excuses 
for Louis after his mother had told her of 
their relationship, because he had not been 
aware of it before, and even for his cruel 
letter as a boy, which she had seen and 
read — that last letter, still preserved by 
the mother who was renounced in it. It 
was yellow with time, and some parts 
almost obliterated with the scalding, bitter 
tears that had fallen upon it; but the 
schoolboy's letter was still in the mother's 
sad keeping. 

" Poor mother ! " thought Ruth sadly, as 
at last she turned to go in. " I cannot tell 
her that he knows all now — that she is quite 
near to him -^ and that he has gone his 
heartless way, because she married the 
dearest, best man in the world ! " 

Ruth's heart felt very sore and angry that 
evening, and all the ni^ht too ; but when 
the morning came, in all its young spring 
beauty, bringing with it an atmosphere of 
hope and joy to all living creatures, poor 
Ruth began to listen to excuses which her 
own heart ventured timidly to urge. 

It might not have been all his own fault, 
that terrible estrangement, it was more 
likely to be attributed to the prejudices of 
others — proud worldly-minded people, no 
doubt! — and he, childlike, had adopted 
their thoughts, and angry at being deprived 
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by them of his mother, had visited the fault 
on her ! Then Ruth found herself watching 
anxiously, vainly hoping some sign or token 
might be sent to her mother ; or that lie, 
the long lost, but dearly lov^d, might find 
his way at last to the poor mother. 

All this time Ruth had no thoui^ht of 
herself. She seemed to forget that such a 
person existed. Of Louis's engagement, 
too, to his cousin, she never thought. It 
was the mother and the son that alone oc- 
cupied all her heart, and all her imagina- 
tion. There was not room even for one 
jealous feeling that she must • be heoce- 
fbrth so little, comparatively, to her mother, 
should that ardently-desired meeting and 
reconcilement take place. 

Happy, so far, was it for Ruth that this 
one great desire seemed to swallow up all 
interests that concerned herself alone. So 
Ruth went about her usual morning avoca- 
tions, much in her every-day manner ; and 
Mrs Maxwell, absorbed in many thoughts, 
never noticed how Ruth started when any 
one opened the door, and how eagerly she 
scanned any note or chance paper brought 
into the room. 

Meanwhile Mr. Beaumont himself was 
not in a much happier frame of mind, after 
Ruth turned away so abruptly and lefl him 
in ihe road. The manner of her disclosure 
had irritated and annoyed him greatly ; and 
then arose the ungenerous thought that she 
must have known it all along. Was it like- 
ly that she could have lived all that time in 
ignorance of her step-mother's first married 
name ? Impossible ! And then coming to 
live at Castleford. Why, a thousand little 
circumstances must have revealed the truth 
to her: even supposing her to have been 
ignorant of her step-mother's connections 
before, surely from others she would have 
heard of it. (Mr. Beaumont forgot how 
frequently the people most concerned hear 
little or nothing of that which is in the 
mouth or mind of every less interested per- 
son around them.) 

Then he thought of Lady Cunliffc ; and as 
he remembered their frequent meetings at 
her house, and how kindly and complacently 
she had always seemed to regard them, 
he thought of that, and a meaner sus- 
picion still arose against poor Ruth and all 
her family ; that it had been a conspiracy, 
from first to last ; that his mother hoped to 
lure him back to her by the spell of Ruth's 
beauty, and thinking he would condone 
the offence of her marriage with the father 
when he made, or wished to make, that 
father's daughter his wife. Old Lady 
Cunliffe, with her foolish good-nature, had 
been aiding and abetting their designs 



throughout ; and it was only when his en- 
gagement to his cousin was declared and 
confessed to by himself, that Miss Maxwell 
told him, in the most defiant manner, that 
she was proud to say she was ** the doctor's 
daughter ! " 

So Louis Beaumont was quite as angry 
with Ruth as she could possibly be with 
him ; and more so, because in her woman's 
nature she soon began to make excuses for 
him she loved, or had loved; whilst he, 
man-like, knowing so much of the evil part 
of human nature, visited upon her and tlie 
Maxwell Family a large portion of the fruits 
of that knowledge. His first thought was, 
the next morning, to put as much distance 
between himself and the offending parties as 
he could find it convenient to do. He rather 
encouraged all his angry feelings ; for he 
feared, unconsciously, the intrusion of 
some sofler remembrance of the still 
unforgotten mother who had watched over 
his childhood, though she had deserted 
him in his youth ; perhaps there was a 
lingering later recollection of the pale, 
faded woman, seen almost in a dream, 
watching over and tending him with those 
trembling, almost transparent hands, so 
busily ministering to his comfort when he 
was wounded at the fire ; or for whom he 
had felt that strange, mysterious attraction, 
that he accounted for to himself by suppos- 
ing her t© be Ruth's own mother. Then 
there was Ruth herself, pure-minded, noble- 
hearted woman as he had ever found her in 
all his acquaintance with her — she lead him 
on to an attachment and engagement from 
any ulterior motive I 

From such conflicting thoughts, Mr. Beau- 
mont turned resolutely away ; nothing but 
movement and distance could allay the ex- 
treme irritation of his mind. He felt as if 
he could view things more calmly at a dis- 
tance; but he was pleased to consider that 
he had been extremely, ill-used, nearly 
trapped into an engagement, or it might 
have been a marriage (before he had known 
the truth) with the daughter of a man 
whose memory, of all people on the face of 
the earth, he had most reason to abhor. 

Thus was he tormented between his in- 
ner consciousness, which sharply rebelled 
against his newly-formed opinions of Ruth 
Maxwell ; and a strange, regretful sentiment 
which was warring in his heart against 
deeply-rooted prejudices and animosities, all 
too long indulged in, against the mother 
who, he was agitated to hear, was so near, 
and, but for the chance of that accidental 
meeting, had remained unseen. Fearing he 
might be betrayed into some glaring incon- 
sistency which his better " sense " (he 
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feared his heart) might condemn, he deter- 
mined to hasten his intended departure, and 
leave the Park the very morning after his 
unfortunate meeting with Ruth. 

With the obstinate determination which 
was characteristic of Louis Beaumont, and 
an inherited defect, he lost no time in carry- 
ing out this determination, and started at an 
early hour that very morning. So, whilst 
poor Ruth was vainly indulging the faint 
nope that a night's reflection might bring 
the son to his mother's longing arms, that 
son, in his perversity, was already many 
miles on his railroad journey. It was a 
matter of debate to Mr. Beaumont where 
he should betake himself. The fact was, 
his nature was by no means unfeeling or 
callous ; and though he had long considered 
his renunciation of his mother in his youth 
as an act of stern justice and necessity, in 
consequence of the step she had taken, and 
had been upheld, and even applauded, by 
his uncle, whose indignant anger never 
abated ; although he considered the step he 
was taking the best in every way, still he 
was thoroughly unhinged by the whole 
train of circumstances. His love for Ruth, 
by no means extinguished, although crushed 
down and ignored since his own actual 
engagement and her supposed one, now 
struggled to assert its old mastery over his 
heart and senses, whilst he strove against 
the impression by endeavoring to persuade 
himself of the utter unworthiness of the 
object. 

He could not, with this tumult of feel- 
ings, go at once to Gwendoline. He must 
distract his thoughts; he must turn them 
resolutely from all dangerous subjects. He 
tried to believe he rejoiced with all his heart 
that he was engaged to marry his cousin, 
and that the mad impulse he had enter- 
tained, on meeting Ruth, of avowing his 
love, and pleading for hers in return, was 
now rendered impossible by the knowledge 
of who she was, and of every thing connected 
with her ; for, as the thought of Gwen- 
doline had restrained him, even before he 
was enlightened on that point, it would 
henceforth not only act as a shield, but as 
an encouragement to hope for comfort and 
happiness. 

But, with the recollections that were then 
distracting him, the thought of poor Gwen- 
doline brought no special balm to his 
wounded heart. It was ever haunted by 
the remembrance of Ruth Maxwell, in all 
her calm beauty, turning disdainfully from 
him, as he had denounced the connection 
with her father to have been the great mis- 
fortune of his life 1 

Sick and weary of his cogitationsj and all 



and every person and thing connected with 
them, Louis Beaumont found himself that 
evening in London. He went to his club, 
and turned over such letters and cards as 
had been left for him. He dined there in 
company with a friend or two ; but their 
discourse, which was all of current events 
and the talk of the great world, fell flat, 
stale, and unprofitable on his pre-occupied 
mind. 

Then he dressed, and went to some bril- 
liant ball, where he heard a repetition of the 
same things, and he felt disousted with 
their uninteresting monotony. 

" I must get away from all this dressed- 
up dreariness," thought he, as he stepped, 
weary and languid, into his cab, and drove 
home from the last place of gay resort, 
where he had sought some passing distrac- 
tion. " I can never stand a month of it, 
and I must take a month to forget her^ and 
all the annoyance which that speech of hers 
has brought back to my recollection, with 
that wretched name of hers. What an 
idiot I have been, never to inquire or to 
suspect I Well, those whom the gods seek 
to destroy they first blind — and blind 
enough have I been I " 

There was little thought of Gwendoline 
just then in her betrothed's heart, neither 
was there any intentional faithlessness. 
Louis had the settled purpose in his mind 
of making her his wife in due course of 
time, and he was very anxious to bring his 
mind to a fitting frame before that time 
actually should arrive. 

The next morning, before London prop- 
per was fully awake, Louis Beaumont had 
turned his back upon its (to him) dreary 
delights, and found himself planning a sea- 
side tour, promising much relief, and such 
enjoyment as might be procurable, consider- 
ing for his comfort, that, as it was too early 
in the season for fashionable people to go to 
the seaside, he had a good chance of having 
it all to himself. His intention was not to 
remain above a day or two at any place, 
hoping thereby to escape all chance of 
ennui in his undertaking. Thus he pro- 
posed ; but how he was otherwise disposed 
of, a note, written during the first week of 
his contemplated tour will show. It was 
dated from about the third sea-place he 
had visited, and ran thus : — 

" Dearest Gwen, — You will have got 
my letter, written at the beginning of my 
intended solitary expedition, which had for 
its object dry land, and visiting some of the 
places I wished to see on the coast, but 
we have changed all that ; for I am 
about to transfer myself and belongings 
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on board the yacht * Nautilus/ which has 
arrived here. She is a splendid cutter, one 
hundred and twenty tons, and belongs to 
an old friend of mine, Frank Hardy. He 
has persuaded rae to ship myself, servant, 
and luggage on board this afternoon, which, 
truth to say, I am not sorry to do ; for I do 
not find myself quite the pleasant, agree- 
able person I expected, without any occa- 
sional variety to enliven the scene, so I 
have gladly closed with Hardy's seasonable 
proposal. He has been disappointed in 
meeting a chum who was engaged to go 
with him, but failed at the last moment ; 
so we are both glad to be relieved from the 
burden of our own individual contempla- 
tions. Well, dear, I have sent you this 
long explanation, as I know you like to be 
kept au fait of my movements ; and you 
shall hear where a letter is likely to reach 
me as soon as I know myself. Our destina- 
tion is the western coast of Ireland, and 
round by the Orkneys. It sounds pleasant, 
does it not ? I hope you are amusing your- 
self, and find pleasant neighbors in the 
Winyards. Tell Maude she may be re- 
lieved from any apprehension of my calling 
upon her to preside at Harewood for the 
next two months. After that, dearest, we 
must see to our own especial arrangements 
there and elsewhere. Meanwhile believe me 
your sincere and affectionate, 

** L. Beaumont." 

This was not a very favorable specimen 
of a " love-letter," but Gwendoline was 
satisfied when she received it. It told her 
where Louis was, what he was doing, and, 
above all, how long he was likely to be 
absent. His first letter, written the day 
after he left London, had caused her some 
disappointment^, for she had hoped to see 
him about that time. But having made up 
her- mind not to expect much of his com- 
pany during the time intervening between 
their engagement and marriage, she readily 
acquiesced in all he thought best ; and hav- 
ing so blissful a future in prospect, Gwen- 
doline cheerfully set herself to follow out 
her own plans and projects in the interim 
— her first object being the welfare of those 
immediately dependent upon her ; the next 
to justify Louis's confidence in leaving her 
thus free to act for herself and them. 

Maude was far less satisfied than Gwen- 
doline with Louis's letter and message. 
She was beginning to weary for her old 
home, and of course had none of Gwendo- 
line's hopes and aspirations to cheer her up 
in the new work in which her cousin found 
all her present interest and pleasure. But 
Miss Beaumont could neither complain nor 



' explain ; nor did she quite understand her 
own feelings of disappointment at thus hav- 
ing her exile prolonged. She experienced 
some solace, however, in talking to Kate 
Winyard — they found several subjects of 
common interest; whilst Gwendoline be- 
came daily more absorbed in those occupa- 
tions which formed so endearing a bond of 
union between herself and the visionary 
Madeline. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Kate Winyard was pleased to find 
she knew several people of Miss Beaumont's 
acquaintance, whom they had met that 
winter in Rome. Amongst others she 
mentioned Mr. Penrose, saying, — 

" He was one of the nicest Englishmen 
there. Mamma liked him ; and so did papa. 
He said he knew you, when he found we 
had been neighbors here. I think he said 
he lives near your brother's place in 
H shire." 

*' Oh, yes ! " returned Maude rather ma- 
liciously, " Harewood is only three miles 
from Castleford ; and Mr. Penrose is a great 
brewer and banker there." 

"Yes, we heard all that," said Kate. 
" Mr. Penrose made no secret of his occu- 
pation. He told us all about the fire at his 
brewery, and how annoyed he had been to 
find it was the work of some of his own 
people. It really seemed to have taken 
quite hold of his imagination, and to have 
driven him abroad." 

" I should have thought," answered 
Maude, " that he had stronger reasons for 
keeping him at home." 

'* Why ? " asked Kate, with sudden inter- 
est. Then, as Maude hesitated in her 
answer, Kate continued, " Oh 1 some love- 
affair, I suppose, at home — well, I am not 
surprised. I always fancied he never 
cared to talk much to any of the beauties 
there." 

" Perhaps he received no encouragement 
to do so," observed Maude saucily. 

" I don't think that," said Kate, consider- 
ing — " no, I am sure it was not that, for 
there were two or three people, and very 
nice ones, I could name, who made quite a 
set at Mr. Penrose. You know, he had the 
reputation of being very rich (which every- 
body believed when they found he was a 
brewer), and he was also considered very 
agreeable and clever, and extremely good- 
looking." 

"Humph!" ejaculated Maude, secretly 
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pleased, though very angry with herself for 
being so. 

" Well, don't you think so, Maude ? You 
are so clever yourself, you must be a better 
judge than I ; but papa said so, and even 
Madeline ; and you know she hardly ever 
notices any one." 

" Mr. Penrose seems to have been lucky 
at Rome in finding so many admirers. I do 
not think we consider him any thing so very 
much out of the common," said Maude 
disparagingly. 

"Ahl" returned Kate, "you know a 
prophet has always less honor in his own 
country than anywhere else." 

" Well, it is lucky that this delightful Mr. 
Penrose abstained from encouraging any of 
the young ladies who you say ran after him ; 
as I believe it is pretty well known now 
that he is engaged to a young lady, a sort 
of connection, and in the same grade of 
society as himself in Castleford." 

" Dear me, Maude I you don't mean to 
say Mr. Penrose is not in society in the 
county ? He talked of knowing you ; and 
some people who seemed well acquainted 
with him in England always spoke of him 
as one of us 1 " said Kate, rather puz- 
zled. 

" Oh, yes I he goes out a good deal every- 
where, I believe," said Maude. "I only 
meant, as to his birth and profession, that 
the young lady seems a suitable match for 
Mr. Penrose." 

*' Well, whoever the young lady may be, 
I am, sure she need never be ashamed of her 
husband, in any society she may be in," an- 
swered Kjite, with a look of honest good- 
nature that made her appear very like her 
father. Maude looked approvingly upon 
her little friend, but her satisfaction was 
checked by an uncomfortable recollection. 
So to change the subject she said, — 

" Shall we go and find my cousin, and 
see what she and your sister are amusing 
themselves with ? " 

" Oh, yes ! and do take me all over the 
house, as you promised," pleaded Kate. 

They accordingly set off on their explor- 
ing expedition ; and Maude did the honors 
of the old place, and at last came upon the 
lady of the house and Miss Winyard, who 
were strolling up and down one of the long 
galleries, absorbed in their own conversa- 
tion. 

'* We are come to see the tapestry-cham- 
ber, if you please, Gwen, that was occupied 
by your lovely namesake*" said Maude in 
explanation. 

" Ah I and we are just going there too," 
said Madeline. 

" What a dear old place this castle is, up 



stairs and down I how I envy you, Gwen- 
doline," exclaimed Kate enthusiastically. 

The four girls then turned into the room, 
and for a moment all were silent as its 
dreary and uninhabited appearance struck 
moi'e or less upon their perceptions. Mad- 
eline walked slowly round, with a dreamy; 
pre-occupied look in her beautiful eyes, but 
made no audible remark. 

Maude was the least impressed of the 
party, and soon began laughing and talk- 
ing, according to her wont, calling the 
attention of the two visitors to the funereal- 
looking couch, and then turning to the large 
heavy chair at the bedside, exclaimed, — 

" And here, in this very spot — and a 
most suitable one — Gwen saw a ghost." 

" O Maude, how can you ! " exclaimed 
Gwendoline, looking round on hearing her 
cousin's observation. 

'^ O Gwen I and can you deny it, my 
dear ? Or did you dream «flreams ? or did 
you see visions? Come! I only want a 
satisfactory reply to my innocent queries ? " 

" You know, Maude, there are some ques- 
tions that can never be settled in this world," 
answered Gwendoline, rather uneasily. 
Miss Winyard's eyes dilated as they glanced 
from the one cousin to the other ; and, as 
Gwendoline spoke last, she walked up to 
her, and, passing her arm caressingly round 
her waist, said, — 

"Why, Gwendoline, you never told me 
of this before ! " 

" Dear Madeline, what was there to tell ? 
I cannot account for my strange impressions 
that night, but such as they were, witTi all 
their mysterious coincidences, I can never 
forget them; but it is not a thing to be 
talked about, so pray say no more." 

" Not at present," returned Miss Win- 
yard ; but as soon as Her sister and friend 
had strolled out of the room, and the sound 
of their footsteps and echo of their merry 
voices died away and were no longer to be 
heard, she turned round to Gwendoline, who 
still stood silent and absorbed, and said, in 
a low thriUing whisper, — 

" And now, dear, tell me all and every 
thing. You cannot imagine the deep inter- 
est I take in. your story." 

Gwendoline was about to disclaim, and 
say that she had no story to tell. When she 
looked up in Miss Winyard's face, and met 
the earnest gaze of those expectant eyes, 
she could no longer resist, and very soon 
had revealed to Madeline the strange ex- 
perience of the only night ever passed in 
that weird apartment. Madeline never in- 
terrupted her by word or movement till all 
had been faithfully related, when Gwen- 
doline, somewhat excited by her own narra- 
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tive, looked up in her friend's face and 
said, — 

" What do you think of it, Maddine ? 
Was it not very strange ? " 

" And this occurred the first night of your 
return home?" 

" Yes, the very first. I never slept an- 
other night here. But do you really think 
it was only a dream, or an actual appear- 
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" There can be no doubt it was a spiritual 
appearance ; that the vision you saw was 
that of the poor old creature whose spirit 
passed away the night of your return to the 
home of your ancestors, and who was thus 
permitted, in departing, to look upon you. 

Gwendoline 1 does it not strike you 
that such a visitation, occurring the very 
day of your entering, upon your new posi- 
tion here, speaks with striking force, as to 
its purport, to your heart, and as a warning 
to your future life ? O Gwendoline ! I could 
almost envy you, chosen, as I believe you to 
be, to fulfil a high destiny, and exercise a 
mission upon earth of great importance to 
yourself and others. Oh ! my dearest, be- 
lieve me, yon have not been placed in so 
high a position for mere purposes of self- 
gratification and worldly vanity." 

Gwendoline trembled as she listened to 
her friepd's energetic address ; then said, 
very softly, — 

"I hope indeed Madeline, to be able to 
do some good whilst I am here ; but you 
must remember how short the time is before 
all I. do, or propose to do, must be subjected 
to the will of another." 

" Ah, yes I you allude to your marriage, 
Gwendoline. I had almost forgotten it, 
we see and hear so little of Mr. Beaumont. 

1 was in hopes that I might have looked 
upon your future husband before now." 

" You remember him, I dare say, Made- 
line, long years ago ? " said Gwendoline, as 
they walked Irom the mysterious chamber, 
which had seemed so strangely attractive to 
her friend, though rather oppressive in its 
effect upon herself. 

Miss Winyard paused for a moment or 
two, and passed her hand across her brow 
as she answered, — 

" My memory is often treacherous as to 
the people 1 used to see in those days ; so I 
should like to refresh my recollections be- 
fore I can answer your question." Then, 
turning to take a farewell look, as they stood 
at the door of the tapestry chamber, she 
observed, " What a charming oratory this 
old room would make ! " 

" I thought," said Gwendoline, hesitating, 
as they walked down the long gallery to- 
gether, " that the old dilapidated building 



which joins the house by the vaulted pas- 
sage, and has never been used for hundreds 
of years, is the place you thought you had 
better restore for the purpose ? " 

"For a private chapel, my dear: yes, 
that was what I susjsjested; and I trust and 
pray you may be enabled to carry out that 
determination in a manner satisfactory to 
yourself, and all those who have your truest 
interests at heart. Bat, in ref]jard to the 
room we have just visited, it struck me you 
might have much peace and comfort in con- 
verting it into a sort of oratory, where all 
your private devotions might be performed 
more reverently than in your e very-day 
chamber. It is very well for those whose 
circmnstances do not permit of affording 
themselves such a retreat, to do the best 
they can in the privacy of their own apart- 
ment ; but it struck me, Gwendoline, that 
the peculiar circumstances connected with 
that room seem to point out a special pur- 
pose in regard to its appropriation. Who 
knows what visions might be granted in 
answer to your prayers in such a local- 
ity ? " . 

Gwendoline shivered a little as she an- 
swered, — 

" I am sure my mind would never be 
sufficiently at ease in that dreary old room 
to allow of my saying my prayers properly ; 
and as for going there at night, all by my- 
self! I should do nothing but listen for old 
Mona chanting and crooning by my side, 
with her stony eyes and death*s-head looking 
face. No, Madeline, pray don't urge it ; for 
I tell you candidly I could never bear to go 
alone into that room ; so it is best to leave 
it alone 1 " 

" What I when you have really the 
chance of seeing a supernatural visitant, 
and one who, no doubt, might speak to you, 
if you chose to interrogate ? " 

*' Really, Madeline, it makes me shudder 
to think of it. What questions could I 
possibly desire to put to a ghost, supposing 
it gave me the opportunity of asking 
them ? " 

*' Oh ! what a question to ask ! " replied 
her visionary friend, looking past Gwendo- 
line, with that strange, far-away look that 
so often came over her face, when she 
began to dilate upon her favorite topic, and 
became more intense as she continued, — 

" O Gwen ! have you no one in thai 
world, the unseen, the invisibly, about 
whose interests you are far more deeply 
concerned than in any earthly affairs oi 
your own ? Is there no one whose early 
removal has made this fair world a desert, 
and onl)" to be used as the stepping-stone 
to another? No one in that silent and 
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mysterious far-off land, whom you long so 
intensely to see once more, that your very 
spirit, by the strength of its yearnings, 
seems at times as if it would burst its 
earthly fetters, and become free to join the 
departed ? And if, by some stranore chance, 
some light or some sound comes dimly from 
that unseen world to ours, ah 1 how eagerly 
must one strive to catch the faintest ray of 
that light, or echo of th^t sound, in the 
fond, faint hope that it may bring tidings 
of the loved and lost of your longing soul ! 
Is all that nothing to you, Gwendoline ? " 

Madeline spoke low and rapidly, just 
glancing down at her friend as she finished 
ner rhapsody. Gwendoline pressed her 
hand with affectionate sympathy as she an- 
swered, — 

" No, dear Madeline ; I have never felt 
like that at all. I suppose it is the defect 
of my nature not to feel things as acutely. 
as you do. I have, as you know, lost those 
very dear to me, and in this very house, and 
not so very long ago ; but they are quite 
taken away, I know, from me on earth, 
and I can see no more of them, or expect 
to hear of them, till I go to them ; and that 
time I must patiently wait for: and should 
indeed be very sorry to receive any tidings 
in the way you talk of — indeed, the fright 
of it would quite kill me, I am sure of 
that." 

" Ah 1 " said Miss Winyard, drawing a 
deep sigh, " you can still enjoy the world 
and all things in it, dearest Gwen. You 
have, it is true, lost parents who were very 
dear to you ; but you have not lost him who 
is more than all things on earth to you I 
Till you have done tkafy you can never, 
never enter into the strange yearning after 
the supernatural which haunts me, waking 
or sleeping. I have the sensation of ever 
striving to place myself as near as possible 
to the door, which I know opens upon that 
mysterious immensity of space in which 
are contained the souls of all who ever lived 
upon this earth. There I desire to remain, 
always waiting and watching, hoping some- 
times it may be found ajar, so that I mav 
get a glimpse within, or, at least, catch 
some passing sound from those who are en- 
tering, or, now and then, at rare intervals, 
returning." 

" Do you think they ever do return, 
Madeline ? " 

" On rare occasions, yes ; and then they 
are sometimes permitted to brin^ tidings to 
console the mourners here. O Gwendo- 
line ! if it were ever granted me to see and 
hold converse with a disembodied spirit, 
even though it might not be the one I so ar- 
dently desire to see, still it would be com- 



fort to see one who is in the same state, 
and who could, perhaps, bring me some 
word of sad remembrance, or convey the 
same from me I " i 

Gwendoline shook her head mournfully. 

" That would be very sad, cold consola- 
tion, I think, Madeline 1 " 

" But if you were separated forever ? 
If Mr. Beaumont were taken from you, 
Gwendoline, cannot you imagine, then, how 
you would long and listen for the echo 
of his footsteps on the boundaries of 
another world, or some faint token of his 
existence there ? " 

" I cannot tell — I hardly know," said 
Gwendoline in an awe-struck whisper ; but 
still fascinated with her friend's discourse, 
even whilst her own imagination refused to 
follow.its flights, and believing that it was 
the heaviness of her nature alone which 
prevented her doing so. 

Miss Powys, in fact — in spite of all her 
many advantages, natural and acquired, 
Was really humble-minded and diffident of 
herself, her own opinions and pretensions, 
and very ready to defer to those she con- 
sidered her superiors in various ways, 
especially when she regarded them with 
the eyes of partial affection. 

She had already given in to Madeline in 
many respects, and was perfectly ready to 
do so in others, as her admiration daily 
grew and strengthened. On the present 
occasion, it reached its culminating point 
when Miss Winyard said, rather abruptly, 
after their return to the drawing-room, — 

" I have a request to make to you, Gwen- 
doline, and that is, that you will allow me 
to sleep in that room — the tapestry one, I 
think you call it ? You have asked me to 
come nere next week, when there will be 
a large party staying in the house at home ; 
so, perhaps, you will grant my petition at 
that time V " 

Gwendoline would have remonstrated: 
only she saw her friend was "bent on making 
the ghostly experiment ; so she contented 
herself with replying, — 

" Oh I certainly, Madeline ; only it is such 
a dreary, eerie room : but, of course, if 
you like it, it shall be got ready for you 
next week." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

In another week's time Miss Winyard 
was in full possession of the "haunted 
chamber ; " for it had already be^un to 
acquire that distinction. Gwendolme felt 
very reluctant to expose her friend to the 
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chance of a visitation from the stony-eyed 
Old Mona, should she still be permitted to 
intrude upon the living occupants of that 
chamber. But, as Madeline seemed deter- 
mined to brave all risks, Gwendoline could 
only beg that the adjoining dressing-room 
might be prepared for her maid ; but to this 
Miss Winyard objected, fearing, no doubt, 
her chance of a ghostly visitant might be 
lessened by the proximity of an earthly 
companion. 

So Madeline was lefl alone, as she desired. 
It was some little comfort to Gwendoline's 
anxious heart that it was then midsummer ; 
the days were at their loncjest in bright, 
J)eautiful, glowing July. The nights, too, 
were so short, that there was hardly time, 
from sunset to cockcrow, for any restless 
ghost to take its journey to and from an- 
other world ; so Gwendoline wished her 
friend good-night at the door of her weird- 
looking chamber, and sought her own hum- 
bler one, cheered with the prospect of an 
eariy sunrise. 

The old housekeeper, Mrs. Jones, rejoiced 
unfei^nedly when informed of Miss Win- 
yard's choice of an apartment ; for she had 
been much scandalized at the bad fame 
which bad been settling down on one she 
had ever regarded with respectful admira- 
tion as chiefest amongst the sleeping-rooms 
at Rhys Castle, and as conferring a sort of 
glory on that ancient abode by the solemn 
splendor of its tapestry hangings, and heavy 
damask, and carved oak furniture. It had 
almost broken her heart to see it destined 
to be shut up after Miss Powys's abdication-, 
and shunned as the " haunted room." It 
therefore brought light and comfort into 
her soul, when the Lady Gwendoline's 
apartment was re-opened and selected as the 
favorite one of Miss Winyard. She had 
always admired that stately but gracious 
lady, and regarded her at that time with 
tenfold respect. There were, however, 
others in the household who shook their 
wise heads, and said they thought Miss 
Winyard would be quite as anxious to leave 
the chosen apartment as she had been to 
appropriate it. 

The occasion of Madeline s stay at the 
castle, was an influx of visitors at her own 
home. She might, of course, have shut her- 
self up and kept aloof, as she had long been 
in the habit of doing ; but she had latterly 
become reluctant to do so on every occa- 
sion, observing how greatly it pleased both 
her father and mother when she occasion- 
ally made her appearance amongst their 
friends at home, and how eagerly they 
watched for, and seemed delighted at, any 
little concession on her part. 



A laige party was expected at Winyard 
Hall. Kate was to make her fii"st appear- 
ance in general society ; and there was a 
succession of gay things arranged for the 
week. Gwendoline's decision afforded the 
first opening for Miss Winyard's desertion. 
When asked, with Maude, to go over for the 
week, she answered, with some hesitation, 
that she feared she must decline — she was 
much occupied in various ways, and could 
not well leave home ; besides, she confided 
to Mrs. Winyard, she did not wish to go 
into gay society in Mr. Beaumont's absence. 
That plea was quite sufficient for her con- 
siderate friends — no one urged her after 
that ; and the first hint of a wish on the 
part of Miss Winyard to avoid the party 
also, made Gwendoline in a moment ask 
her to share her solitude at the castle. 
So all parties were suited and satisfied in 
their several ways. 

Maude was beginning to get a little 
ennuied at the length of her exile from 
Harewood, and rather wearied of her cou- 
sin's pursuits, without any thing in the shape 
of variety or gayety to recommend them. 
She was but too ready to accept the Win- 
yards' invitation ; and, to Kate's delight, 
promised to spend the whole week there, 
whilst her elder sister took her place as a 
companion to Gwendoline. 

On the appointed day, Maude set off 
alone to pay her visit, indulging in a little 
speculation during her short drive to the 
Winyards*, wondering whom she should see 
or might fancy amongst 4h.e people whom 
she knew only by name or report, little 
dreaming that a surprise was awaiting her 
arrival there. She had come purposely 
late : so she found but few of the guests in 
the way when she entered the drawing- 
room; and those were preparing to leave the 
room, as the dressing-bell would soon ring. 

Mrs. Winyard was on the terrace, talking 
to a gentleman, who, like Miss Beaumont, 
appeared to be just arrived. As Maude 
stepped out of the open window to speak to 
Mrs. Winyard, the gentleman drew back 
for a minute, then joined them saying, — 

" This is an unexpected pleasure, Miss 
Beaumont.** 

" I believe I may say the same, Mr. Pen- 
rose," replied Maude, slightly coloring, and 
holding out her hand. 

Then they both shook hands with much 
calmness and self-possession, and beo^an 
making a few common-place remarks to 
each other. Mrs. Winyard looked glad to 
see that Maude had found an old acquaint- 
ance in the pleasant one they had made so 
lately in Rome, forgetting at the time, what 
her daughter Kate remembered so well, 
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that 8lie had heard Mr. Penrose say 
he was a neighbor of Mr. Beaumont's in 
II shire. Maude was the most sur- 
prised, and yet the leagt embarrassed of the 
two : she said, — 

" I had no idea you were expected here, 
Mr. Penrose. I thought I had heard the 
names of all the invited guests, but did not 
catch the sound of yours." 

** No : mine was a very recent invitation. 
I met Gen. Winyard by chance the other 
day in London ; and he asked me to come 
down for a few days ; which 1 was glad to 
do." 

" Then you came from London ? " 

" Yes : 1 have not been at home from 
abroad very long." 

" What do the people at Castleford do 
without you ? " 

" Do you mean the people at the brewery, 
or people in general, Miss Beaumont ? " 
asked Mr. Penrose, with a smile. 

" Oh 1 my observation was as general as 
you choose to make it." 

" Well, I cannot flatter myself that my 
absence has made" much difference to any 
one. I find my own affairs go on very 
regularly even whilst I am away ; and peo- 
ple in general seem quite able to spare me." 

" You are become very humble during 
your travels," said Maude. 

" No : only truthful." And then, seeing 
that the few people still loitering on the ter- 
race were moving towards the house at the 
sound of the dressing-bell. Miss Beaumont 
followed their example, and also walked in 
the same direction. 

Maude founcl a few people she knew, 
when the party assembled before dinner ; 
but for the most part they were strangers to 
her. She went in to dinner with some 
gentleman she had ^ever seen before ; but 
who was apparently well known to most of 
the party, and looked upon as a man of some 
note. Maude found him pleasant, and he 
was evidently satisfied with the lot that had 
fallen to him ; so they talked, and improved 
their acquaintance in a very satisfactory 
manner : whilst she never cast a look on the 
other side, to see who occupied that place. 
The sound of the voice, however, was per- 
fectly familiar to her, as she caught some 
snatches of the conversation going on be- 
tween him and his neighbor on the further 

side. 

At last came a little pause in her own 
conversation : for her new friend was ad- 
dressed by a lady who seemed to have been 
lying in wait for the opportunity of edging 
in a word, and then appeared determined to 
make the most or her advantage. 

Meanwhile Mr. Penrose went on calmly 
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talking to his dinner companion, apparently 
unaware that Miss Beaumont was sitting 
silent and unoccupied beside him. That was 
not a situation at all suited to Maude; and 
as there was a lull in the perpetual handing 
of dishes, she had not even* that little re- 
source to engage her attention, and began 
to feel as it' — were it possible — she was 
slighted, and in a disagreeable situation, 
with no one to speak to, and nothing to eat. 
Not that she wanted to do either, of course 
— certainly not the latter : but it was not 
pleasant to sit there, with every one talking 
and laughing around her, and no opportu- 
nity of making a remark. At last John Pen- 
rose turned round, and said, — 

" You have been a long time away from 
home." 

" From the home where you knew me : 
but this seems almost the same. You know 
we lived at Rhys during the lifetime of my 
uncle and aunt." 

" I do not see Miss Powys here. Is not 
she with you ? " 

" Not to-day. You saw me arrive alone. 
You have heard, I dare say, that my cousin 
is engaged now ; and, during my brother's 
absence, she does not care about society." 

That was the opening to a good deal of 
pleasant, friendly chat between the two old 
acquaintances ; and it must be confessed 
neither one nor the other regretted that 
their neisjhbor's attention on either side 
was for the most part withdrawn from them- 
selves during the rest of the time they re- 
mained at table. It was altogether a plea- 
sant dinner to both ; and, in the course of the 
evening, they again found themselves drawn 
together by the same irresistible impulse. 

When Maude was alone that night, she 
began to feel angry and vexed that she had 
allowed John Penrose to talk so much to 
her ; and still more was she displeased with 
herself for the pleasure with which she had 
listened to him, thinking half aloud, — 

" And all the time he is engaged to marry 
that girl 1 He cannot really care a great 
deal about her : but I suppose it is a * pru- 
dent ' match ; and no one doubts Mr. Pen- 
rose is a very prudent man. It is almost a 
pity he should be so pleasant too I " 

Maude Beaumont was right. John Pen- 
rose was a prudent man ; he never did a 
thing hastily, or without turning it well over 
in his mind. So, having, somehow or other, 
arrived at the conclusion that Miss Beau- 
mont looked coldly on him, and that he had 
better (as he had often thought before) look 
elsewhere for a wife, he proceeded venr 
cautiously to examine the state of his feel- 
ings in regard to Miss Maxwell, before he 
made any attempt to interest her on his owa 
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behalf. It was, on all accounts he had 
thought, best to absent himself for a time 
from home. He had been spendinj^ the 
winter in Italy, and did not return home 
till late in the spring to Castleford. He was 
rather sur^irised to find the Beaumonts still 
absent, and yet more so to find Sir Digby 
Ferrers still enjoying his bachelor freedom. 
Had there been any thing like an engage- 
ment between him and Miss Beaumont, the 
whole neighborhood would have known 
something about so interesting an event: 
but it soon became clear to him that such 
was not the case. 

Mr. Penrose met Sir Digby, soon after his 
return home, and found he had been in 
town, and was returning there immediately. 
He mentioned bavins: met Mr. Beaumont 
there ; but of the sister neither of the gentle- 
men spoke. It was, in fact, rather a tender 
subject for both; for Mr. Penrose, although 
he had considered himself cured of his un- 
lucky passion for Maude during his long 
absence from home, and very determined to 
think of some one else, could not entire- 
Iv divest himself of old home associations, 
which had returned in unpleasant force on 
finding himself again in all the old familiar 
haunts which recalled them. 

As for Sir Digby, he was a much-endur- 
ing but still hopeful man, yet so uncertain 
of the extent he had gone in the desired 
direction, that he dared not venture on the 
chance of writing a formal proposal to Miss 
Beaumont, neither, in the absence of all 
invitation, did he run the risk of suddenly 
presenting himself at Rhys Castle ; for he 
felt, if Maude had not yet come to a decis- 
ion in his favor, that might mar all his 
hope of future success. Louis Beaumont 
had told him he expected his sister and 
Miss Powys would be in London some time 
during the summer; so Sir Digby lingered 
on in the hope of seeing them, and also 
preferred passing the time there, as it went 
more quickly, he found, in London than in 
the country. However, after a time, he 
heard Louis Beaumont was gone yachting 
with Sir Francis Hardy, and then he 
seemed to lose sight of all the Harewood 
Park family ; nevertheless, he went his quiet 
way, and wisely determined to amuse himself 
as well as he could till they all returned ; 
when he intended to go home also. 

John Penrose, in spite of all his consti- 
tutional prudence and caution, could not 
bring himself into so perfectly quiescent a 
state. He was restles^i, and dissatisfied 
with himself and every thing around him at 
Castleford. His first impulse, on returning 
there, soon after Easter, was to go and see 
£uth Maxwell, and ascertain whether he 



really did care a little for her in the way 
he desired. There had been an occasional 
correspondence kept up between them dur- 
ing the time he had been away. He had 
hejjjjed her to let him hear sometimes of 
all the people in whom they were both 
interested, and all the news of Castleford. 
He soon found, when Ruth cheerfully com- 
plied with his request, that she confined 
her subjects to those above-named, except 
an occasional mention of books she was 
reading, and allusions to subjects -men- 
tioned m his own letters. No quention was 
ever made of the Beaumonts ; so, if Mr. 
Penrose had hoped to have been apprised 
of their movements through that channel, 
he must have been grievously disappointed. 
He hastened, however, to call on Ruth the 
day after his return. 

After the first little flush called up by 
the surprise of the unexpected meeting had 
died away on Ruth's face, and the tem- 
porary animation of meeting had subsided, 
Mr. Penrose was struck with something of 
a change which he felt had come over 
Ruth since he had last seen her. There 
seemed to be less of vitality both of body 
and mind, — a sort of inertness of the one, 
and a depression of the other, which could 
not be entirely overcome or concealed. It 
seemed as if some blow had fallen upon 
Ruth since he had last seen her, which had 
struck very deeply into all the sources of 
her innocent pleasures, and made them all 
tasteless and unpalatable. What could it 
be ? He had never suspected the growing 
attachment between her and Louis Beau- 
mont, and therefore looked 'elsewhere for 
the cause of her dejection. He was wise 
enough to see she cared nothing for himself, 
and, for all he knew, was never likely to 
do otherwise. The slight test he applied in 
that direction failed entirly ; his sudden 
and unexpected appearance had only 
startled her ; his expressions of warm, 
friendly interest were only met With such 
an open return, so unconcernedly spoken, 
that it- was evident there was no arriere 
pensee in her mind or heart : no lingering 
feeling of peculiar, though unuttered inter- 
est. Still Ruth by no means gave way 
to the sentiment of deadly apathy she often 
felt stealing over her, threatening to destroy 
every source of comfort and usefulness. 
She went about as usual, and made herself 
acquainted with all the sorrows and wants 
of those she could in any way soothe or 
help ; and she soon began talking to Mr. 
Penrose about some of his dependents in 
whom he had taken a peculiar interest; 
but his own interest was not as warm as it 
had been in that direction. His mind ap- 
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peared untuned to the subject ; and his 
visit to Ruth seemed to have only one re- 
sult, — that of convincing him that there 
never could be any warmer regard between 
them than had heretofore existed. And 
he was perfectly satisfied that it should be 
so. Still he ielt sure some sorrow had 
fallen on Ruth or her step-mother since he 
had left the place ; and he was sufficiently 
interested in both to feel a kind of anxiety 
as to what its nature or cause might be, 
his mind often recurring to the question, 
" What can their trouble be ? " 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

That question was met with an answer 
much sooner than he expected ; for, on 
leaving Miss Maxwell's house, Mr. Penrose 
bent his steps in the direction of The Bow- 
er. There he found Lady Cunliffe, look- 
ing very bright in her summer-tinted ap- 
apparel, and wandering slowly about, look- 
ing at her gorgeous flower-beds. He was 
received with something approaching to 
rapture by the Indian widow, who extended 
both her plump hands to meet his, whilst 
she expressed her delight at his unexpected 
return. 

" I said I hoped to be back about this 
time. Lady Cunliffe; and you know I am 
a punctual man in word and deed." 

" Well, it is quite refreshing to see you 
back, lor we are dull beyond conception 
here ; and now* I hope you are come back 
to settle at home." 

Mr. Penrose shook his head. 

"Not just yet, I think. I am going to 
town next week. It is, as you say, dull in 
this part of the world." 

" But, my dear sir, why then do you 
make it duller still by running away the 
instant you set foot amongst us ? And novr 
all your new buildings are getting on so 
famously, why, you must be so much wanted 
at home, amongst all your people at the fine 
new brewery." 

Mr. Penrose made a little face of disgust. 

" I iiear I am not very essential to the 
wellbeing of any one. If the people there 
thought they could better themselves in any 
way, they would soon burn down my beau- 
tiful new brewery, as they did the old one.' 

** O Mr. Penrose I I don't like to hear 
you say so. Of course there are always 
bad people in the world, even amongst the 
brewers ; but still there are a great many 
good ones. I am sure I have met with a 
good many in my time ; &nd, when you have 



lived as many years as I have, I hope you 
will be able to say the same." 

" I fear that is not the general result of 
a long experience," returned Mr. Penrose. 
Then turning the subject from his own per- 
sonal affairs, he said, " I have just been to 
see Mrs. and Miss Maxwell." 

" Ah I — yes — well — how did you find 
them ? " 

" I thought Mrs. Maxwell seemed much 
the same ; but not so your niece. She 
looks pale and thin, as if she had been ill. 



or"— . 



Then John Penrose paused : he did not 
like to say " unhappy ; " but Lady Cunliffe 
seemed to fancy ne had said it, for she 
answered, — 

" Yes : I fear there has been some mis- 
chief. I never fancied all that acquaintance 
going on with the Beaumonts ; and every- 
body — in the dark, as it were, playing at 
cross-purposes." 

" What do you mean. Lady Cunliffe ? " 
said Mr. Penrose, suddenly pausing in his 
walking, and looking full in the lady's 
plump, good-natured face. 

** Oh 1 you know all about it, my dear 
sir, as well as I ; and poor Mrs. Maxwell 
never liking to speak out till it was too late : 
but I find she has done it at last. But 
poor Ruth has been made, as you say she 
looked, * unhappy ' enough, poor girl ! and 
he — Mr. Beaumont — is going to marry his 
cousin, as I suppose you know V " 

" Yes : I fancied that had been a settled 
affair for some time." 

" Yes : settled for them, not by them," 
interrupted Lady Cunliffe, with some viva- 
city. 

" Ah 1 you mean — I see ; and then you 
suppose there has been an attachment be- 
tween Miss Maxwell and Mr. Beaumont, 
and this revelation has put an unfortunate 
end to it ? " 

" Well, I can't say as much as that," re- 
turned Lady Cunliffe more slowly ; " but 
there is a terrible hitch somewhere or other. 
That Mr. Beaumont liked Ruth, I would 
stake my existence ; and — and — well, 
there is no shame in it, the poor girl re- 
turned it. I saw through it all clearly 
enough, for he was always coming mooning 
about here, to meet her ; and every thing he 
looked — and I dare say said — to her, told 
the old story. Then, after a time, the Beau- 
monts go away, and, when I am thinking to 
myself he will come back soon, and propose 
to Ruth, we hear he is engaged to marry 
that cousin of his -^ a nice girl enou<yh : 
but altogether it is a sad thing for us, Mr. 
Penrose!" 

*^ I hope Miss Maxwell may not be a& 
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deeply wounded — interested, as you sup- 
pose," replied Mr. Penrose, with that in- 
definite feeling of dislike which men oflen 
entertain to hearing of a girl's liking for 
another man, especially if they have had 
the most distant thought of her themselves. 

" Well, perhaps you will thiuk it is foolish 
in me to talk of poor Ruth's troubles so 
freely,** said the little widow, partly divin- 
ing Air. Penrose's sentiments, and contin- 
uing, " and I would not have done so, but 
I look upon you almost as her own relation 
— a sort of guardian or brother ; and I have 
had no one to speak to about it ; and, indeed, 
I hoped in the beginning that I had been 
mi8taken, for Rulh took it very coolly at 
first ; but I have since seen* her pining from 
week to week. And I know there is no 
hope ; for though the marriage is put off, as 
the gentleman has given out it will not be 
for a month or two vet, and perhaps longer, 
yet we know it is all fixed sure enough, and 
Miss Powys is not to come back till she is 
Mrs. Beaumont." 

" Well, as it is to be, it does not signify 
to us outsiders exactly when the event takes 
place. But did I understand you to say that 
the connection between the families is now 
known and acknowledged ? " 

" I know nothing about that^ Mr. Penrose : 
I only know Mrs. Maxwell has told Ruth, 
at last — though she never actually said so 
to me; but whether the Beaumonts, 
brother or sister, are aware of it, I cannot 
tell ? ** 

" Then it was not that broke off the — 
the — whatever there mis^ht have been in 
the case ? *' said Mr. Penrose, somewhat 
vaguely. 

" I should think certainly not ; and I can- 
not tell you what it was ; for the night of 
your fire (you know what I mean), they 
were as friendly as could be — down there 
together after they had been up here toge- 
ther, Ruth and Mr. Beaumont, and every- 
body that saw them thinking it must end 
in a match I No I I suppose when the 
gentleman got down there in that wild 
Welsh place, he had nothing to do but 
make love to his cousin ; and certain it is, 
that the engagement took place there, and 
I suppose the marriage will also. But, if 
poor Ruth had known what she was about, 
and, very likely, if he had done the same, 
they would both have got out of each 
other's way ; and so no harm would have 
been done." 

** But, thinking so. Lady Cunliffe, why 
did not you take upon yourself to enlighten 
both parties." 

" Partly because I did not like to put 
finger into Mi^. Maxwell's pie; and 



partly because I was an old idiot; and 
Sophy has as good as told me so." 

"By the by, where is Miss Wheeler? 
She is not out with you as usual." 

" No : I am sorry to say she is indoors as 
usual. Ah I Mr. Penrose, poor Sophy is 
in a sad way — gets worse and worse 1 " 

Here the good lady shook her head, and 
looked unfeignedly sorrowful. 

" Ah I I remember Miss Maxwelf men- 
tioned her as an invalid ; but I did not 
think much of it. I hope she will get bet- 
ter soon. It must be sad for you." 

" Yes, sadder than you can think or 
have any idea of; for there is that poor 
girl, — woman I ought to call her, — goin^ 
as fast as she can out of this world, and 
knows no more than a baby about the one 
she is going to." 

" But surely she would listen to you, 
Lady Cunliffe." — That lady shook her 
head decidedly. — " Or get your clergyman 
to talk to her." 

" I did try that one day," replied Lady 
Cunliffe sorrowfully ; " but she turned all 
he said in(o ridicule, and quoted dreadful 
French books, to prove there is no here- 
after, or, at least, any thing like what we 
have faith in ; but said if she was good she 
would float about upon a cloud, which she 
had no particular fancy for, or if bad, she 
would be turned into some beast, which 
she liked less; so she preferred to think 
there was an end of every thing at the 
death of the bod v." 

" She can't really think that, Lady Cun- 
liffe." 

" I don't know : Sophy is very peculiar, 
and rather perverse ; and now 1 feel quite 
sure that she would be worse with a clergy- 
man than any one else now. Mr. Penrose, 
I really do think if you went in and 
seemed to take a little interest in her, she 
would be likely to listen to you, if you 
would talk a little seriously to her ; and I 
have heard that you have oflen gone and 
read to some of your own people when 
they have been sick and dyin^." 

Mr. Penrose flushed a little when the 
good lady, in her enthusiasm, said this; 
but he only answered, — 

" I fear I have not been very successful 
in any endeavors 1 have made to enlighten 
my own people ; and I feel no inclination 
to trespass on the province of the clergy- 
man in Miss Wheeler's unhappy case ; 
but I shall be very glad to go in and see 
how she is this fine ailernoon. It must do 
her good." 

" Well, go in at that door ; you will find 
her in the drawing-room." 

Mr. Penrose did as he was desired, and 
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found poor Sophy in her usual place, look- 
ing much like a living skeleton, with her 
large, dark, unearthly bright eyes glowing 
in their deep sockets, showing the extreme 
pallor of the wasted face more ghastly by 
contrast. She held out her thin, bony 
hand, and glanced up eagerly for a moment 
into the young man's face, to read there 
what was the impression she produced ; 
and then she said, — 

** I see you think me as bad as bad can 
be; but! am really a little better lately. 
What k long time you have been walking 
and talking to Lady Cunliffe I You see, 
she has quite learnt to go about without a 
walking-stick, since I have been laid by." 

" Yes : Lady Cunliffe seems active 
enough now, and to have nothing to com- 
plain of.*' 

" In that way — in the way of health? 
No : certainly not. I think her chief sub- 
ject of grievance is Miss Maxwell, and 
her disappointment about Harewood 
Park." 

" I do not think she ever mentioned the 
place." 

" Well, then, I am sure she talked about 
the master of the place." 

And then Miss Wheeler had a fit ot 
coughing, and leant back exhausted for 
a few minutes. At last, recovering, sLe 
said, — 

" Pray do not let me frighten you away, 
Mr. Penrose. It is such a treat to see a 
new face, and a cheerful one, and to talk 
about something except one's miserable 
feelings and ailments. I am heartily sick 
of my own, I know." 

"I can easily believe that," said Mr. 
Penrose, with ready sympathy. 

" Yes ; but it must come sooner or later 
to us all, and in a hundred years we shall 
both be gone ; and, if there is any here- 
after, I dare say you will tell me I was 
the luckiest in having the shortest time of 
it here." 

** Yes," said Mr. Penrose, musing, — 

•* * The less of earth, the more of heaven 1 * " 

" Oh, don't ! don't be^in to preach I I 
did not mean that. You know, I was 
only thinking what an unpleasant world 
'this is ; and so I am glad I shall have so 
little of it." 

Mr. Penrose was rather tempted to say, 
" You have had a good share of it already ; " 
but he only observed, — 

"I am sorry, indeed, that you should 
suffer from such uncomfortable thoughts ; 
but suppose you try to make the best of 
the world you do know something of: it 
might help you a little." 



"What, now, at the eleventh hour? 
No, you don't think I could begin to be 
happy now, Mr. Penrose, if I had the best 
material to work upon, instead of nothing 
but a retrospect of suffering and sorrow ! " 

" That is hard, indeed," said the young 
man compassionately. Sophy looked up, 
and saw the concern was genuine ; so she 
dropped her mocking tone, and said more 
softly, — 

" Ah I you can hardly tell, you who stand 
there in the full vigor of life and health, 
and enjoyment of all the good things in this 
world, you can form no idea of the misery 
that I am doomed to suffer." 

And she looked at him with envious, half- 
implorinw eyes, out of which a soul could be 
discerned dimly struggling with its fate, and 
looking eagerly for help and pity. 

" You need not envy me so much," he 
said, in reply to her look. " Depend upon 
it, we have all something to vex and worry, 
either little or large. I have my troubles, 
if that is any comfort to you." 

" And what are they, compared with 
mine V *' asked the dying woman, fixing an- 
other appealing gaze upon him. 

" Well, small enough, I dare say ; and 
there are some who would perhaps think 
yours small compared with theirs." 

Miss Wheeler laughed a faint, hollow 
laugh, that sounded any thing but mirthful, 
as she replied, — 

" I should like to see that strange per- 



son. 



" Come, vou must not give way to such 
feelings. I tell you, as your friend, they 
are morbid, and more the. result of ill- 
health than any real, substantial misery. 
You say you feel rather better than you did ; 
so why do not you try and get out a little, 
and vary the scene ? If you will let me, I 
will send you a garden-chair to be wheeled 
about in, and you may get gradually 
stronger; but you are moped to death sit- 
ting here : and this is not a nice companion 
for you in your present mood." 

This remark was applied to a well-known 
German work that lay on the table, imbued 
with the worst principles of rationalism and 
infidelity that could be advocated. 

" It is a clever book, and I like it," said 
Sophy decidedly. 

*' But really it is not good for you. I do 
not like to see it on your table." 

" But I do not care for good books," said 
Sophy, pleased, in spite of herself, with the 
appearance of interest shown in her feelings 
and her occupations. 

" But you need not read bad ones." 

" C*est selon. What one person think# 
good, another condemns," 
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'< But there can be no doubt about this. 
Let me take it away, Miss Wheeler: I 
wean, place it at a safe distance. I could 
send you, I am sure, something to read bet- 
ter tiian that, and both clever and amusing. 
Come, that is a bargain. Now give up that 
book to me." 

"Never!" exclaimed Sophy, suddenly 
flushing crimson. " That book was given 
to me by the only person I ever really loved 
in this world ; and I would sooner part with 
my Ufe ! " 

'* I fear the principles contained in it are 
Only likely to embitter your life now, and, 
if you believe in a future, that also." 

" Well, thank you for caring ever so little 
what becomes of me hereafter. It is more 
than he did, though I can never forget what 
we once were to each other ; so sometimes 
I try and forget the rest." 

" I wish I could do any thing to help 
you," said John Penrose kindly, touched 
with compassion at the poor woman's 
avowal, which he saw was the key to all 
her sorrows. ^ 

"Well, you can send me your amusing 
books, if you really are so kind ; but pray 
let them be amusing, I cannot understand 
your frightful good books : they make my 
flesh creep witn horror, for I know I am 
not, and never have been, goad, so there is 
not much hope of my becoming a saint 
now ; and I know any one who falls short 
of that is condemned to such horrors as 
only the very pious people can imagine. 
No: don*t give me any of those tales to 
read. My own despised books are far more 
comforting than that ; for I have not the 
least objection to fall asleep and never 
awake again, let it be as soon as you 
please." 

" But if that cannot be ? " 

"Well, then, let me remain in ignorance, 
if I know no better ; for surely I cannot be 
condemned for my want of knowledge ? I 
only know it was quite contrary to my 
wishes that I ever came into the world at 
alL" 

Mr. Penrose had carried on this talk with 
poor Sophy, seeing it afforded some relief 
to her evidently burdened mind. He was 
not in the habit of discussing such subjects, 
and had an unfeigned horror of cant ; but 
he was a man of firm, religious principle 
himself, well borne out in general by prac- 
tice. He had a very reverent regard for 
all that was right and good in others, and, 
though falling. very short in his own estima- 
tion of the high standard he really admired, 
he was yet a very fair specimen of what 
that standard might be. 

No doubt he was greatly indebted to the 



somewhat strict manner in which he had 
been brought up in his uncle's house ; and, 
though his own discernment led him to 
avoid all that was narrow-minded in his 
own profession, he always acted up to that 
profession in a straightforward, manly way. 
He had met before with cases resembling 
poor Sophy Wheeler's ; and he said to him- 
self : " Poor soul I in her inmost heart she 
believes; but her belief only makes her 
tremble : so she tries to get away from her 
persuasions, and takes refuge, such as it is, 
with the 'father of lies.' I can do but 
little for her myself, except try and i)er- 
suade her to listen to others, who might 
help her more effectually." 

So John Penrose put off* his intended 
journey to London for a short time, and 
became, in the mean time, a constant and 
very welcome visitor at Lady Cunliffe's 
house. 



CHAPTER XXXVin. 

Thi8 concession was very amiable in Mr. >^ 
Penrose ; for he was longing to get away 
to London, as he looked forward to meet- 
ing the Beaumonts there. His absence 
from home had taught him in what direc- 
tion his feelings really tended ; and finding 
that Maude was still, as he hoped and be- 
lieved, unappropriated, he could not resist 
listening to some pleasant suggestions with- 
in, that were ever ready to make themselves 
heard and attended to. He oflen debated 
the point in himself, whether he should at 
that crisis give up all his large, profitable 
brewery concern in Castleford, and having 
sold it, as he knew it would not be difficult to 
do, purchase the estate of Waterfells, and 
then present himself to Miss Beaumont as a 
man of independent means, — less wealthy, 
certainly, than if he continued in his occupa- 
tion, but, at all events, relieved from the 
stigma of trade. In that state of uncer- 
tainty, he rather cherished his unpleasant 
feelings on all subjects connected with the 
brewery business, and allowed the ill-con- 
duct of those who had injured him to weigh 
more heavily than was just or fair against 
the claims of others, who were faithful and 
good servants. 

It was Ruth Maxwell who soon detected 
this state of feeling in her friend, and, 
though quite unconscious of all the under 
influence at work, ventured to remonstrate 
with John Penrose upon it. His answei 
surprised her, 

" I have thoughts of disposing of the 
whole concern : ever since the fire I have 
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felt a certain distrust and disgust to the 
"whole business. I verily believe the men's 
families think me to blame in that they 
were convicted and condemned for their 



crime." 

" I don't think that," said Ruth gently ; 
"I think all of them are quite satisfied 
that there was no other course for you to 
pursue." 

" I owe you thanks for that : it was you 
who made them understand, and tried to 
set me right with them." 

" There was no great difficulty in that ; 
for they were all — all the families I mean 
of those unhappy men — indebted to your 
generous kindness for their support and 
maintenance : but I do hope you are not 
about to relinquish the old concern, which 
they say is likely to become more flourish- 
ing than ever, with all these great improve- 
ments in the new buildin<;s." 

John Penrose smiled as he answered, — 

" I can do nothing in that way without 
your permission and approbation. Your 
property is all settled in the brewery ; and 
you must allow me to secure it elsewhere, 
before I can dispose of the concern." 

" I should willingly defer all that to your 
judgment ; but I do hope you will not do as 
you say." 

" Do you think making money is such a 
desirable pursuit ? for I have already as 
much as I desire." 

" No, I was not thinking of that, only of 
your people concerned in the business, and 
how many might be thrown out of employ- 
ment, or, at all events, be turned over to 
others who might care less for their best 
interests in every way than you have done. 

Mr. Penrose I I think it is a great re- 
sponsibility that men like you hold in their 
hands ; and if you are bent, as you have al- 
ways been till now, on discharging them 
conscientiously, surely you hold a great 
stake in the affairs of the world, and secure 
the happiness an d welfare of so many. I do 
hope you will stay by your own people, and 
forsrive the faults of those who went wronor. 

1 am quite sure of this, from all I see and 
bear, that there is generally the strongest 
personal attachment to yourself, as well as 
hereditary regard and respect for your 
family." 

Mr. Penrose looked for a moment in 
£,uth's sweet, earnest face, all glowing with 
anxiety for the good of others, and forget- 
ting all her sorrow and care in so doing ; 
and again the thought intruded itself into 
his mind that Ruth Maxwell would have 
been much better suited to him as a wife 
than Maude Beaumont. 

" Yes," returned his inner consciousness, 



" if she had cared for yon, and you had not 
loved the other." 

After a short time Mr. Penrose managed 
to associate Ruth Maxwell with himself in 
his visits to poor Sophy Wheeler. Jt was 
a difficult task at first, but succeeded after 
a while, even beyond his own expectations. 
Sophy's jealous, envious spirit was at rest, in 
regard to Ruth. She was evidently by no 
means happy : both her love and her deep, 
reverent affection for her father's memory 
had been sorely wounded. She was, besides, 
anxious and uneasy about her step-mother, 
whose thoughts seemed all absorbed in the 
idea of a reunion with her children ; and 
now that the ice was broken in regard to 
them, talked — when she did talk — of 
nothing else, and was becoming perfectly in- 
different to every other worldly interest or 
person. 

Thus Ruth became far more acceptable 
as a friend and companion to the sick 
woman at the Bower, and, by degrees, 
almost more essential to Sophy's comfort 
than to her step-mother's. So Ruth's days 
were spent between the two, and in fre- 
quent visits amongst her poorer friends 
and acquaintances. Then it was that 
John Penrose left home aojain on his Lon- 
don visit. He promised Ruth he would do 
nothing rashly in regard to throwing up 
the old family concern ; and that, if he did 
so, he would take the greatest care to 
secure the permanent interest of all the 
hands employed in it. 

" But," he added, with some degree of 
embarrassment, " there might arise circum- 
stances which would render it advisable 
for me to do so; but in that case the wishes 
of another must be consulted." 

With ready perception, Ruth detected 
a latent meaning in Mr. Penrose*s remark, 
and, though not guessing the exact object 
of it, was satisfied to drop the matter. 

It was during his stay in London that 
John Penrose accidentally met Gen. Win- 
yard, and then and there received the 
invitation which brought him into Wales. 
The meeting so soon with Miss Beaumont 
was a surprise to himself as well as to 
her. He knew she was staying with 
Miss Powys somewhere in that locality ; 
but how near had been a subject of 
deep speculation to him. Since accepting 
this invitation, no doubt he had indulged 
in a decided hope that he should not only 
hear of her from the Winyards, but also 
have a chance of seeing her ; but the when 
and the where was all enveloped in a mist 
of uncertainty, till the very day of his 
arrival there so happily settled the ques- 
tion. 
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That Maude felt happier than she had 
done for some time, there is little question ; 
and, afler a day or two passed in tne same 
house, began seriously to question within 
herself whether she might not have made 
some mistake in regard to his supposed 
engagement to Ruth Maxwell. She saw 
him at Winyard under the most favorable 
circumstances — he was evidently as much 
esteemed there as she could be herself. 
She was no longer the observed of all 
observers, as was the case at Harewood 
Park, where she seemed, as the lady of the 
house, so far above John Penrose, well 
known as the brewer of Castleford. 

At Winyard, they both stood upon their 
individual and personal merits ; though Mr. 
Penrose had certainly the advantage of 
beinor acknowledged as a man of large for- 
tune, and was also considered a particu- 
larly agreeable, good-looking, and gentle- 
manlike man. Maude, no doubt, was hand- 
some enough, and pleasant withal ; but she 
was not altogether the same important 
personage that she was considered in her 
own neighborhood. , Her reign, too, in her 
brother's house was at an end. In a very 
little time he would take his wife there, 
and then Misd Beaumont was aware she 
must sink into the second place at Hare- 
wood Park. 

However, it may be said, to Maude's 
credit, that she ardently desired to see 
her cousin mistress there; and no selfish 
consideration had ever operated for a 
moment in inducing her to wish otherwise 
after they became engaged. Still, it can- 
not be denied that Maude's sentiments in 
respect to Sir Digby Ferrers had received 
a quickening impulse, as she thought of 
her new position at home ; and she began 
to question with herself whether she might 
not eventually be brought to reward nis 
much-enduring attachment : for that it had 
remained the same she never doubted, 
and had begun of late to calculate on the 
chances of an early meeting. It had been 
settled that she and Gwendoline were to 
go up to town prior to the marriage, for 
the purchase of some few things that 
Gwendoline wished to choose herself. All 
that related to the actual trousseau had 
been arranged without the trouble of a 
journey before that time. Their own 
milliner had, in her own important person, 
been down to Rhys Castle, and there 
received all orders necessary for the occa- 
sion. But Gwendoline had wished to take 
her mother's jewels with her to London, 
for such alterations as might be required ; 
and Louis Beaumont waited that opportu- 
nity of making his intended purchases in 



that way for his young bride. It was 
singular perhaps that neither he nor 
Maude coulJ ever prevail on themselves 
to open the large case which contained all 
the family jewelry, which their mother 
had left at the Park when setting out on 
that journey to London which resulted in 
her marriage with Dr. Maxwell, and from 
which she never returned to her chil- 
dren there. Louis had been very liberal 
in his gifts to his sister ; but by tacit con- 
sent there was never any mention made 
of those jewels which had once belonged 
to their mother, and had been detained by 
Col. Beaumont, considering they were part 
of the family property, and ought, as such, 
to be reserved for her children. 

So Mr. Beaumont, on the approaching 
occasion, was prepared to make such pur- 
chases as his bride might fancy : though 
she, on her part, possessed so many valua- 
ble things that had belonged to her mother, 
that it seemed to Gwendoline rather super- 
fluous, receiving any thing more from her 
future husband. There were, however, 
several other purchases Gwendoline de- 
sired to make ; and she and Maude were 
only waiting Louis's return from his yacht- 
ing expedition to join him there, rather 
expecting, however, to see him first at the 
castle. 

llie time went on ; the summer flew 
quickly ; and Louis's letters still announced 
him in the north of Scotland, when Maude 
went to pay her first visit at Winyards 
Hall, and Gwendoline had the satisfaction 
of entertanin^ her friend Madeline at the 
castle. The nrst few nights in the reputed 
haunted chamber passed quietly away. 
Madeline appeared well satisfied with her 
weird chamber, and Gwendoline regarded 
her with increasing wonder and admiration. 
She had, in fact, never been so happy be- 
fore in her life. Her new friend stirred her 
up to a course of enthusiastic occupation 
and activity. Madeline became the moving 
spirit of all Gwendoline's plans and pro- 
jects. Sometimes she would venture the 
question. " But do you think Louis would 
like all this ? " Miss Winyard's quiet re- 
sponse, " I should hope there can be no 
doubt of that, especially as he begged you 
(you tell me), and I see from the letters you 
have shown me, to exercise your own taste 
and judgment in all you do in your own 
place." 

Madeline dwelt much upon this unlimited 
confidence placed in her friend by her be- 
trothed, and took advantage of it to induce 
Gwendoline to realize many of her own vis- 
ionary dreams. One great object was the 
restoration of the old chapel, and con- 
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verting it again into a place of daily wor- 
ship. 

"But," said Gwendoline, •*! am not sure 
whether Louis would like to read prayers 
here every morning and evening ; he has 
always had them in the hall at the Park. 
Perhaps I had better wait, as it will be 
such an expense, till he conies back." 

" As you like, my dear ; but has it never 
struck you that you have great powers at 
this time intrusted to you? and, if you are 
fearful of using them for the good of othei-s, 
can you be accounted worthy of the trust ? " 

" I dare say I am very unworthy, as you 
say, Madeline ; only I feel half perplexed at 
doing so many things without consulting 
Louis ; but I really do wish to do right, and 
it is a great blessing for me to have you 
with me to tell me how." 

" Well, then," returned Miss Winyard, 
neither accepting nor rejecting the com- 
pliment, " next week we will set to work 
on the chapel ; and this afternoon we will 
devote to looking over such books in the old 
library as may help us to do it in the right 
way. Only let your will be steadfastly in- 
clined in one direction, Gwendoline, and 
half the work is already accomplished." 

"I have been thinking, " said Gwendo- 
line the next day to her friend, " that if we 
are to have a chapel, and regular services, 
as you have pointed out to me, Madeline, 
we ought to have a regular chaplain." 

" No doubt about that," said Miss Win- 
yard decidedly. " I have already turned 
that point over in my mind." 

** Indeed I " said Gwendoline, looking anx- 
iously at her friend, " do you mean that 
you have thought of any one in particular ? 
I have been wondering whether Mr. Mor- 
gan would object to coming here every 
morning and eveninof, and even in the even- 
ings now ; but m the bad winter nights to 
turn out at ten o'clock would be rather hard 
on him and Mrs. Morgan, wouldn't it, Made- 
Hne?" 

'•I can see no great hardship in it; 
though, doubtless, a iat, well-to-do English 
clergyman might consider it such." 

" O Madeline 1 I am sure Mr. Morgan is 
not fat," put in Gwendoline deprecat- 
ingly ; to which her friend made answer, — 

*• I am not speaking of bodily fat, Gwen- 
doline, only of that sort of easy living 
which renders some clergymen indisposed 
to any extra exertion ; but I have, I hope, 
a remedy at hand, and a priest of my own 
bringing up, as it were, and one who will 
very shortly be enabled to take the charge 
upon himself — that is, if you approve, and 
think Mr. Beaumont will do so also." 

" O Madeline, how good of you 1 Do 



tell me who it is that you think will not 
object to undertake all we have been talk- 
ing about — that is, acting as domestic chap- 
lain, seeing to the new schools and village 
hospital, and the new almshouse, or, as 
you call it, refuge for the weary and sor- 
rowful. Oh I there will be a great deal to 
be done; and whom have you thought 
of as likely to undertake such endless 
work ? " 

" One whose only desire is to work for- 
ever here, that he may rest forever here- 
after : it is my dear brother, Cyprian, who 
a^rrees with me in every thing I think or do. 
We have always been bound together by 
the tenderest ties of affection ; and to see 
him blest in every way is my almost only 
earthly care now. I have told you of him 
before ; but it is only lately that I have 
thought in any way of associating him in 
our intended proceedings. He leaves Ox- 
ford this term, and will be ordained shortly 
after. In the mean time, there can be no 
objection to his officiating in the way you 
require here " 

*' What do you mean him to do, Made- 
line ? and when are we to begin the 
services ? " 

" Well, I should like to see every thing 
well organized and put in train, before your 
marriage takes you away from us. My 
idea is, that Cyprian, who will, of course, 
live at home, can come over every day, and 
visit the new schools and cottages, and 
evepy thing you may like to put under his 
charge ; ana then, when he is properly 
ordained, it will be time for him to officiate 
in the new chapel. In the mean time, he 
can come over at any time you like, and 
read prayers to you and your household of 
a morning." 

" O Madeline I I should not like to ask 
Mr. Winyard to do that, — to give him all 
that trouble, and not even an acquaintance 
as yet ; though, I am sure," added Gwen 
apologetically, '* I shall like him very much 
for your sake." 

" And his own also, or I am very much 
mistaken, Gwendoline. But it strikes me, 
in what you observed just now, that you 
are thinking of my brother as a man, — I 
mean, such as you meet in ordinary society, 
— and not in his vocation as a priest. Re- 
member he can never labor too hard in that 
calling ; and, if you give him the opportu- 
nity of beginning here, he, as well as I, 
shall be everlastingly obliged to you." 

" O Madeline, now glad I am to do 
any thing you like 1 ' But just tell me about 
your brother. Is he at all like you in per- 
son as well as mind, or like any of the rest 
of your family I have seen ? " 
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" He is strikingly like me, Gwendoline. 
You know I was once considered very 
handsome ; and he is the image of what I 
was in my best days. I can fancy Cyprian's 
the beauty of an archangel, it is so majestic 
and so pure. I am sure you will soon 
understand each other." 

" I hope so," was all Gwendoline's reply ; 
but she rather wondered whether Louis 
would also understand and like it all. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

"What is the matter, father? You 
look in a brown study," said Miss Lloyd to 
her father, a few days after the above con- 
versation. 

The ai^ent looked up from his employ- 
ment, which was at a table thickly strewn 
with books and papers, and only nodded in 
reply to his daughter's interrogation. Mar- 
garet took the hint, and turned to her 
unfailing resource, the work-basket, and 
proceeded to occupy herself industriously 
with some of its contents. 

An hour passed away, the silence only 
• interrupted by the scratching of the agent's 
pen, or the rustle of his daughter's work as 
she turned it about in the required direc- 
tion. They were seated in a cosey parlor, 
with a large, bay, lattice-window, looking 
into a garden that was half devoted to use- 
ful purposes, and the rest to ornament. 
Margaret was very proud of her garden ; 
and it was neat as it was pretty. It was 
getting late in the evening, the tea-things 
had been taken away some time, and Miss 
Lloyd was beginning to think it was getting 
dark enough for candles, and was rising to 
order them, when her father put out a de- 
taining hand. 

" Not yet, Mar^'et. I must rest my head 
and hand for a short time ; and, now it is 
too dark to work any longer, I am ready 
to talk, that is, to answer your question. 
Yes, my dear, when you observed me so 
deep in my calculations, you might well 
call it a brown study. Whatever is come 
over all the family here, I can't imagine." 

" Any thing new, father ? " 
. " There is something new every day, I 
think, — some fresh vagary or other. I 
think the young lady had better begin at 
once to build a jail or a lunatic asylum ; for 
I think she will end her days in one or the 
other, if she goes on much longer in the 
way she has begun ? " 

"Dear me, father, you astonish me I 
Why, I thought you said Miss Powys 
seemed so judicious, and so kind, and so 



bent upon doing every thing that is good ; 
and now every thing seems wrong." 

"I don't say that, Marg'et; and I am 
wrong to be so touchy : but that poor child 
has no more idea than the man in the 
moon of what she is about, and gives all 
sorts of orders for all sorts of extravagant 
things ; and I am to make an estimate of 
the cost." 

" But what is Mr. Beaumont about, 
father ? " 

" I can't tell. Amusing himself sailing 
about no one knows where, having desired 
the young lady to act for herself in the 
mean time, as she is of age (a pretty age it 
is, nineteen), and says she ought to be 
accustomed to the use of money, and to 
manage her own property I " 

" But surely, father, if she is going to do 
any thing imprudent, you are the person to 
tell her of it. Why, I know she looks to 
you for advice. I have heard her say so, 
in her pretty way." • 

" Yes ; and once upon a time she was 
ready enough to listen, and take advice ; but 
now she is entirely guided by that crack- 
brained Miss Winyard, who is wild about 
erecting all sort of impossible refuges and 
houses and chapels jand hospitals : and 
then she gives her orders, and Miss Powys 
attends to them as if it was Miss Winyard's 
own property, to do as she likes with it." 

" That is unlucky, indeed, father ; but 
surely you can do something. I thought 
the plan for the village hospital was a very 
good and reasonable one." 

" Granted, my dear ; and if Miss Powys 
had been contented, as she seemed some 
time ago, to be satisfied with that, and 
the addition to the schools, and some 
cottage improvements, it would have done 
very well, and we should all have had 
reason to thank her; but now it is quite 
monstrous, talking of restoring the old 
chapel, when there is as good a church, all 
lately restored and beautified by her good 
father and mother ; and so what she can 
want with a private chapel besides, and to 
be restored at an enormous expense, is in- 
conceivable to me, or any one of common 
sense." 

"I suppose that is Miss Winyard too, 
father? But my advice is to delay the 
work, throw every impediment in the way, 
till Mr. Beaumont comes back ; and then 
he will take things into his own hands." 

" I wish he may ; but your advice is 
good, my dear. We can but delay. lam 
only afraid of her insisting on having con- 
tracts for the work drawn up and under- 
taken before Mr. Beaumont comes home ; 
and there is that stately-looking lady 
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always at her elbow, ut^ing her on, and 
getting drawings and copies made, and such 
a host of designs, and plans, and projects 
that my poor head is fairly muddled ; and 
then she obliginirly offers to do my work 
for me if it puzzles me ! " 

" You don*t mean that, father ? Surely 
Miss Winyard is a lady, and would not for- 
get so far what is due to you." 

** She means no harm, my dear, only just 
what she says. She thinks she knows — as 
she probably may do — a great deal more 
about church architecture than I do ; so she 
volunteers to write to different people her- 
self instead of me." 

** That will never do, father,** said the 
daughter, musing, and wondering what had 
come over the charming young lady she 
admired with all her heart, to make her so 
unreasonable and headstrong, and wonder- 
ing why the betrothed husband did not 
hasten back to take charge of his lovely, 
betrothed bride. 

It was, indeed, somewhat strange, this 
long ab^nce of Louis Beaumont; but it 
was not altogether his own fault : he had 
cast in his lot with his friend somewhat 
hastily, and, what with contrary wills and 
winds, he often found himself drifting in a 
different direction from that which he 
fancied he desired. Possibly, had he 
really been very anxious to return home, 
he might, in a thousand ways, have accom- 
plished his wishes before that time. 

But he was oppressed with certain qualms 
of conscience in regard to making Gwendo- 
line his wife, whilst his whole heart was so 
full of another. He trusted, as time went 
on, the impression of Ruth Maxwell would 
become fainter ; and he tried to think of 
his love for and acquaintance with h«r as 
the result of a mean, unworthy plot, set 
afloat by his umch-injured mother. Poor 
mother 1 it was hard indeed to be the sub- 
ject of such thoughts in her son's heart 1 
but perhaps he only tried to believe he 
entertained the unworthy suspicion ; for 
oftentimes that pale face and wasted form 
would come to hmi in his dreams, and clasp 
its gentle hands about his own, and seek to 
render him some little, trifling service ; and 
then he would awake, start up suddenly, 
and stretch out his hands to feel whether it 
was a reality or a delusion, till the convic- 
tion came as quickly that his mother was 
indeed as far removed from him as he him- 
self had thrust her, long, long years ago, 
in his wayward youth. 

During all this time he heard oflen from 
GwendoUne, for he constantly wrote to her, 
and told her where letters were likely to 
reach him. Not that the letters from his 



betrothed gave him any particular pleasure 
or satisfaction — indeed, how could they in 
his peculiar frame of mind ? But it satis- 
fied his conscience to write and hear from 
Gwendoline. On her part, she tried to 
communicate all that occupied and amused 
her in the various undertakings in which 
she was, at the instance of her friend, en- 
gaged. Perhaps Gwendoline's details were 
not very lucid, or she might not quite com- 
prehend all she wrote about : certain it is 
they failed in giving her cousin any idea 
of the magnitude of the plans she pro- 
posed, or uie works she had already en- 
gaged in. It was a relief to Louis's mind 
to find that Gwendoline was not pining in 
his absence, and that she was, as he be- 
lieved, employing her time pleasantly and 
profitably, and was also well satisfied to 
near she had such a coadjutor in all her 
proceedings as Miss Winyard. He only 
knew of her in regard to her beauty and 
misfortunes, and gave her credit for every 
good quality that was inherent in her 
lather's house ; so he wrote : — 

•* I am very glad, dearest Gwen, that you 
have found such a pleasant friend in Miss 
Winyard, and that she is so much with you : 
I am aware she does not go out gener- 
ally. The Winyards were always particu- 
lar friends of your father and mother ; and I 
am glad the friendship seems likely to be 
continued in their children. I know very lit- 
tle of the family myself, having been, of late 
years, so much away from your place ; but 
I hope, in the years to come, to improve 
the acquaintance. In the mean time, you 
cannot do better than cultivate it as much 
as lies in your power ; as you may be sure 
every member of that family will always 
find a welcome in my house." 

Thus encouraged* Gwendoline proceeded 
on her way, sacrificing to friendship, not 
only on her own* account, but on that of 
her lover also. Mr. Lloyd had not been 
encouraged to write to the ex-guardian ; for 
Mr. Beaumont had decidedly informed him 
his power was at an end, and that Miss 
Powys was her own mbtress : but it was 
very evident she had another, who began 
to take complete possession of her every 
thought, word, and action. It was a pleas- 
ing Bondage, or Gwendoline would at once 
have rebelled ; but there was a sort of 
dreamy mysticism in all Miss Winyard's 
projects, that fascinated, whilst they almost 
bewildered Gwendoline's better judgment. 

The week of Madeline's first visit drew 
to ah end before either of the friends were 
at all prepared to part ; and, as Maude had 
received various invitations during the time 
of her stay at Gen. WinYaJ:d't^ >5(k ^^s^ 
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agreed tbat Madeline should continue at 
Rhys Castle until Miss Beaumont came 
back to stay. 

It cannot be supposed that a person of 
Miss Winyard's excitable imagination 
should continue all that time an occupant 
of the tapestry chamber, with all its weird 
associations, and not become in some way 
affected by them. For the first tew nigh>s 
nothini seemed likely to transpire; but 
when Madeline had slept there for a little 
time, she began to be restless, and appar- 
ently uneasy, as the hour drew near for 
separating for the night ; but, as Madeline 
never said any thing, Gwendoline always 
wished her good-night as usual, when she 
betook herself to her own smaller but more 
cheerful-looking room. 

The nights were so short then, that Gwen- 
doline would not have any light in her bed- 
room, and, in fact, generally slept till it had 
been full daylight for some time. On one 
particular night, she found herself starting 
awake from a sudden flash of light that 
shone full on her face for a moment, and 
dispelled the dreams, which were becoming 
somewhat less easy than usual. Her first 
impression was how late it must be, think- 
ing, " The sun seldom shines so full into my 
room till late in the day ; " and she closed 
her eyes again in the weariness of unsatisfied 
slumber. She lay for a few minutes, almost 
dozing off again, when the sensation of a 
hand placed on her arm (which lay outside 
the covering) made her start up again with 
returning consciousness. Then, becoming 
more fully awake, she saw the light was not 
that of the cheerful sun, but of a lamp 
which was now turned full upon her face 
as before, and it was held by the hand of 
her friend Madeline, whilst the other was 
placed gently but firmly on her arm. 
Gwendoline became fully alive to all this 
in a moment — the rest t>f the room lay in 
shadow, and the figure that stood by her 
bed came out in full Bembrandt relief, 
reflected by the light she held. 

" What is it, Madeline ? " was Gwendo- 
line's first exclamation, half frightened at 
the sudden shock of being aroused, and 
rather annoyed at the untimely hour chosen 
for the visitation. Then, as no answer 
came, Gwendoline looked again at the figure 
by her side, and, as Miss Winyard remained 
motionless in her long, white garment, and 
with her beautiful hair all unbound, like a 
dusky cloud round her marble-white face, 
Gwendoline felt frightened, and asked 
again, " What is the matter, dear V You are 
ill, I fear I Come, let me take you back into 
your room." But still no answer. Then 
Gwendoline started up, and looked nearer, 



and perceived Madeline's eyes were fixed, 
though wide open, and her pale lips moved, 
though no sound came from them. " She 
is walking in her sleep," thought Gwendo- 
line, feeling for a moment that sort of chill 
which is produced by the bodily presence of 
one whose mind is all unconscious of its 
actions. And then in a moment she remem- 
bered that Kate Winyard had once spoken 
of her sister as having been subject to som- 
nambulism, after her first attack of illness, 
and occasionally given to it when suffering 
from over-excitement in any way. A feel- 
ing of pitying kindness immediately took 
the place of jul other in Gwendoline's brave 
little heart ; and she quietly withdrew her 
arm from her friend's grasp, and, slipping 
out of bed, put on her light wrapper, 
and gently guided Madeline back to her 
own apartment, feeling but too thankful to 
see her lie down quietly on the great, sol- 
emn-looking couch, and soon after fall into 
a deep, quiet slumber. 

The next morning Miss Winyard looked 
fagged, and very white and languid, and 
told Gwendoline she had been very uneasy 
about her all the night past ; that she had 
dreamt of her incessantly, and tried to pro- 
tect her from some threatening danger ; and 
the impression was so vivid, that she felt as 
if she had gone to her room to rescue her. 
Gwendoline, thinking it. better to tell 
her friend the truth, that she might be 
guarded in future against such dangers as 
might befall her in that unconscious state, 
told her simply that she came in her sleep 
very quietly into her room, and that she 
walked as quietly with her back into hers. 
Gwendoline made very light of the whole 
matter ; but Madeline remained in an ex- 
cited, uneasy state of mind for a few days 
after. However, her own maid, who had 
lived with her for many years, was then 
allowed to sleep in the next room, observ- 
ing, as she prepared to take possession, — 

" I knew 1 should have to come in a few 
days ; for my poor, dear lady has done 
nothing but dream dreams, and say prayers 
for the dead, and beg them to appear, since 
she has been in this ghostly room, but I'll 
take care none of them shall come near to 
her to hurt her." 

This remark of the faithful Evans was 
made to Miss Powys alone ; for to none else 
would she have confi'led her sentiments re- 
garding her beloved lady : but she believed 
that Gwendoliue regarded Madeline with 
the same feeling of intense admiration and 
love as she inspired in herself and all who 
came under her immediate influence. 

After this, the friendship seemed to in- 
crease in strength ; for it was evident that 
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Madeline's virions were very full of Gwen- 
doline, and that all that concerned her friend 
interested her beyond most earthly con- 
siderations. 

So the time went on, and Madeline's 
visit was extended, whilst Maude's absence 
was prolonged in proportion. ' After Gwen- 
doline had received Louis's letter com- 
mending her intimacy with the Winyard 
family, she felt at full liberty to cherish it 
to the uttermost, and obey the dictates of 
her own heart, in surrendering her judg- 
ment implicitly to her friend's, and in en- 
deavoring to carry out all the projects 
which became of daily and all-enorrossing 
interest to herself, as well as Miss Winyard. 



CHAPTER XL. 

After Maude Beaumont's viiiiit to the 
Winyards came to an end, she found her- 
self deeply engaged for various others. It 
was just the time when people in that neigh- 
borhood were filling their houses ; and any 
one who had certain qualifications was sure 
to be eagerly entreated to become a guest at 
many gay, pleasant places. 

Miss Beaumont possessed all these desir- 
able qualifications*: and, in consequence, her 
invitations were numerous; and she was 
perfectly willing to avail herself of as many 
as seemed likely to afford her the passing 
amusement she sought. Her return, there- 
fore, to Rhys Castle was only for a few days, 
to arrange her wardrobe, and fill up the 
slight gap which intervened between that 
and her next engjagement. She was not 
sorry that her stay with Gwendoline would 
be so short ; for she found her not only fully 
engrossed with a new and charming friend, 
and absorbed in things which were unin- 
teresting to her, whilst they were wholly in- 
different to those which formed at that time, 
the sum and substance of Maude Beau- 
mont's enjoyment. And yet it might not 
have been altogether the whirl of gayety in 
the abstract which was of such engrossing 
interest to Maude : perhaps something of 
her feverish desire to go from place to place 
in search of amusement might be account- 
ed for by the fact that John Penrose was 
also bound on the same course himself; that 
he, like herself, was found to be a very de- 
sirable acquisition in all the gay houses 
about, and was, in consequence, like her- 
self, honored with numerous invitations. 

The visit, however, to which they both 
looked forward with most pleasure was that 
which was shortly to succeed their stay at 
Gen. Winyard*s. It was to some neigh- 



bors of his, of whom they had seen a good 
deal during their stay at Winyards. Mr. 
and Lady Laura Vaughan had been only 
dinner-guests that day ; the former was 
Maude's pleasant dinner-companion (at 
that time unknown to her, even by name), 
while it was Lady Laura, his young wife, 
who had, on her part, proved so engrossing 
a neighbor on the other side to Mr. Penrose. 
They were, however, old acquaintances, 
and had seen a great deal of each other that 
winter in Italy, and had become more than 
merely intimate. Possibly there was one 
great bond of union between John Penrose 
and Mr. Vaughan : it was that they were 
both self-made men. They had risen from 
the middle rank of life to take their own 
place, as it might please them, in the great 
world around. Mr. Vaughan, however, had 
already achieved his trumphs. His father 
had been a great mill-owner and cotton- 
spinner ; and his son, who was highly edu- 
cated, succeeded to immense wealth at his 
death. He inherited all his father's energy 
and business-like precision of habits, and 
carried on his great concerns with unabated 
attention to all its details; but he had 
lately bought a beautiful place in Wales, 
where it was his delight to surround his 
charming young wife with every luxury 
that wealth could command. 

It had been a love-match of the purest, 
most disinterested kind ; though, as Lady 
Laura was the daughter of a poor peer, it 
would, of course, be said that she married 
Mr. Vaughan for his riches ; and he, on his 
part, sought her for her rank. It was not 
so, however ; they loved each other for all 
they saw, and sought, and found in married 
lifie. She regarded her husband as the first 
of human beings ; and to say he worshipped 
his lovely little wife is not far short of 
the truth. Mr. Vaughan was a peculiar 
and striking-looking man, on a large scale, 
with a fine, dark, determined face, lliere 
was a certain majesty of manner about him, 
which suited well with his acknowledged 
force of mind and general character for in- 
tellectual superiority. He was a man who 
was instinctively felt to be independent of 
the distinction of rank and position. He 
was rather fastidious, too, in his likings and 
dislikings, — more so, perhaps, than might 
have been expected, considering his birth 
and origin ; but Sampson Vaughan regarded 
none oi these things. He was fond, how- 
ever, of discussing subjects that touched 
on his particular calling in life, and had no 
idea of shame or concealment on the matter. 
By Lady Laura, the vast machinery that 
went to make up the stupendous sum of her 
husband's colossal fortune was regarded 
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half curiously, half playfully, as something 
very wonderful, but by no means degrading. 
How could any outward thing be degrading 
to such a man as her husband ? 

John Penrose found in this lately-wedded 
couple the pleasantest fi lends and acquaint- 
ances he had ever made in his life ; and the 
clever, agreeable brewer of Castleford was 
regarded by them both with lively interest 
and regard. He had been engaged to visit 
the Yaughans that autumn ; and the meet- 
ing at Gen. Winyard*8 hastened the time of 
his going to them. 

Lady Laura took what she was pleased 
to term an immense fancy to Maude. 
She had not seen so nice a girl in that 
neighborhood before. They soon made- a 
friendship; and the invitation followed 
quickly, of course. Mr. Vaughan had, on 
his part, been struck with Maude when sit- 
ting by her at dinner the first day of her 
visit at Winyards. She was much im- 

Eressed in his favor also, notwithstanding 
er pre-occupation in regard to John Pen- 
rose. She had settled in her own mind that 
her neighbor was somebody of importance ; 
she saw his opinion was deferred to, and 
that he himself spoke with that air of decis- 
ion which marks the man accustomed to 
be looked up to. He was young; so she 
supposed he might be single, and was rather 
speculating as to his actual history. Thus, 
when she came out from dinner, and found 
the opportunity of questioning Kate, she re- 
ceived quite a shock of surprise on learn- 
ing all the particulars above mentioned 
concerning Mr. Vaughan and his bride. 

The acquaintance, however, progressed 
for Lady Laura, who had been admiring 
Maude for some time, made Mr. Penrose 
introduce them to each other. It was a 
very fortunate step for John Penrose ; for 
Maude could not be airified or scornful to 
the brewer, when she saw how highly 
others esteemed him, and those who must 
have known quite as well as herself what 
was really the "right thing." It was only 
when by any chance Maude found herself 
for a few moments alone with John Pen- 
rose that she allowed herself the dear de- 
light of discouraging and teasing him by 
her indifference or hauteur. She could not 
forgive him for her own fancy about his 
engagement to Ruth ; and, though her belief 
in it was very much shaken, enough re- 
mained to prevent her being uniformly kind 
and gracious. 

Thus he found himself alternately en- 
couraged and laid low, all his hopes dis- 
appearing as if by magic, leaving him to 
wonder how he ever could have been fool 
enough to entertain them ; fuid at a word or 



smile, feelin*^ himself again raised from the 
depths of his despondency to the seventh 
heaven of hope and happiness. He had 
arrived at the knowledge by this time that 
he really loved Maude Beaumont very fond- 
ly, very truly, and only wondered how he 
could ever have supposed it possible to re- 
linquish her, and to turn his thoughts to 
another. He now found himself, in truth, 
far nearer to her than he had ever been 
before, as regarded his social position. 

Mr. Penrose was evidently considered on 
an equal footing with Miss Beaumont. No 
one would have looked or felt surprised had 
an engagement between them been an- 
nounced, and quite as many would have 
been ready to say that she was a lucky girl 
as that he was a fortunate man. 

Still, things remained in the same state 
when Maude took her leave, and went back 
for the short interval to Gwendoline's 
house. She told her, cursorily, that Mr. 
Penrose was at the general's; and Gwen- 
doline opened her eyes, and wondered he 
could be always leaving Miss Maxwell in 
that way. To which Maude made answer, 
"Why, my dear Gwen, people might say 
just the same thing of you and Louis at 
this moment; but I suppose it is the 
fashion." And Gwendoline, on due con- 
sideration, meekly replied she " supposed 
so too." 

Maude soon afterwards set off on her 
career of visits. At some of the houses she 
met Mr. Penrose, and at others only heard 
of him as just gone, or coming after her 
own departure. At many of them she met 
her new friends, the Vaughans, with whom 
she had already spent a short time ; but they 
petitioned for a longer visit after her gen- 
eral tour was ended ; and then it was that 
she and John Penrose met once more, with 
the comfortable assurance on either side of 
passing a week or two in each other's so- 
ciety. There were only a few pleasant 
Eeople besides themselves staying in the 
ouse for a certain time, and none of the 
bustle which attends a constant chansre and 
succession of guests. Thus all the party 
drifted into an easy and independent mode 
of life and amusement that was ver^ enjoy- 
able. 

The Vaughans* place was very beautiful, 
and known as Llandhas Priory. It « was 
secluded enough to preserve all the pic- 
turesque privacy of its romantic pleasure- 
grounds, and yet sufficiently near the outer 
world to secure all facilities of seeing and 
amusing such friends as might find their 
way there. That it was a time ot almost 
bewildering happiness to John Penrose may 
easily be imagined ; whilst on Maude's part 
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the enjoyment was of a very mixed nature, 
fearing she might appear to concede too 
much, whilst she considered that every 
thing which regarded Mr. Penrose was in 
far too dubious a state to allow of her feel- 
ing much pleasure in his society. Still the 
sentiment, whatever it might be, that she 
entertained for him, grew and flourished, 
in spite of all her efforts to keep it under 
due control. She became very fond of 
Lady Laura, who was quite charming in 
her way, and really loved Maude with all 
the love she had to spare from the husban'i 
she openly worshipped. Maude always ad- 
mired the naive and candid manner in which 
she spoke of Mr. Vaughan's manufactories, 
and the "hands" employed there. She 
wondered if ever she should have liked 
to talk about — well, "such things." She 
never said " brewery,** even in her thoughts. 

It happened one day that the gentlemen 
were for the most part gone shooting (for it 
was the beginning of September), and Lady 
Laura and Maude had driven over t4 take 
luncheon. On their way to the appointed 
spot, one of the ponies took fright at a gun 
shot accidentally too near ; and, though there 
was no harm done. Lady Laura, who was 
driving, became alarmed, and begged her 
husband to drive her and Miss Beaumont 
home, her only attendant being a young 
groom, whom she dared not trust with the 
reins. It was not very convenient to Mr. 
Vaughan to do so, as he had some stranger 
guests with him that morning, whom he 
did not like leaving ; so Mr. Penrose's ready 
offer to take his place, and drive the ladies 
home, was gratefully accepted. The groom 
was desired to walk back, and Maude took 
his place; whilst John Penrose occupied 
that of Lady Laura, who sat by him. The 
drive was not a very long one, and Lady 
Laura began to lament her cowardice, and 
having spoiled Mr. Penrose's morning 
amusement. 

" Never mind that," said he : "I am 
quite as well satisfied with all that has 
rallen to my share in driving you home,** 
and then, as he helped them out of the 
carriage. Lady Laura said she was tired, 
and would go and rest quietly a little while, 
and she turned into the house to do so. 
Mr. Penrose remained standing on the steps 
near Maude, who was apparently watching 
the ponies being led away. Then he said, 
rather abruptly, " It is too soon to go in, 
unless you also are tired.** 

" No : I am not tired," replied Maude. 

" Then will you walk ? This is such a 
pretty place ; you have not half seen it yet. 
Let me show you a spot I do not think you 
have visited yet." 



" Very well," said Maude ; " only be 
sure you know the way. I have no fancy 
for being benighted on the mountain-top.'* 

Mr. Penrose looked as if he thought 
there might be a worse fate even than that, 
in such company. However, he only re- 
plied, " You may trust me ; ** and the two 
set off on their walk. 

John Penrose hardly knew in himself 
with what intention, or whether he had any, 
he had a^sked Maude to walk with him. It 
seemiid a bold request, for she had never 
done so before. They had for the most 
part been so hedged in by society, and by 
the constant interruption consequent there- 
on, that he never recollected having spent 
a whole undisturbed hour in her company 
before. Maude, too, was wondering a little ; 
but she thought, " We have spoilt his day*s 
sport, and it would be ill-natured to send 
him out to walk alone.** 

And 80 they proceeded on their walk. 
John Penrose could talk well on most sub- 
jects, and was generally supposed to be an 
amusing companion ; and Maude Beaumont 
was specially noted for her talent for small- 
talk and lively repartee. But on the pres- 
ent occasion, the mantle of silence and dul- 
ness seemed to have fallen upon both of 
them, stifling all their usual lively and 
pleasant faculties. 

At last Mr. Penrose roused himself to 
make sundry remarks upon the scenery 
around them, to which Maude made all due 
response, of " very fine,** or " grand,*' or 
** lovely,** as might be required. At last 
he opened upon a more promising subject, 
as he pointed out to Maude the distant site 
of some building or bridge of a very expen- 
sive kind, that Mr. Vaughan was about to 
erect, to gratifysome chance wish expressed 
by his wife. They both agreed how well it 
would look on that spot,and how pleased Lady 
Laura would be to find it so quickly done. 

" Yes,** said Maude : " she has only to 
^conceive a wish ; and, like fairyland, she 
^holds it gratified. Yes ; hers is decidedly 
a pleasant life I ** 

" And what must Ais be ? the husband 
who has it in his power to gratify every 
desire of the wife he loves so 1 Lean con- 
ceive no human happiness more complete.** 

" Yes : I have always thought them a 
very happy couple,** said Maude. 

" Then you do not think that any in- 
equality of — of position, or rank, is any 
objection in their case ? ** 

" If they do not object to it themselves, I 
am sure I do not,** returned Maude, rather 
mockingly. 

Mr. Penrose looked a shade or two more 
serious as he answered, — 
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** But you seem to tliink that an objection 
mi^ht be made in their case ? ** 

** I think objections may be made in every 
case that exists in the world ; or, at least, 
that people will always be foand to raise 
them, if so inclined. But I really do not 
see any myself in the present instance." 

'^ I am sincerely glad of that,'* said John 
Penrose. 

Maude looked a little provoked ; but, not 
carinsf to remain silent, she observed, — 

" Mr. Vaughan has certainly bestowed all 
the good things of this world upon Lady 
Laura ; and he is a very superior person 
himself; so I don't think she has any thing 
to complain of." 

** And yet he is a — a manufacturer." 

" Well, and what of that ? If he wasn't, 
the chances arc, be would have none of 
those good things to give her." 

" Well, perhaps he is an exceptional 
person, being, as you say, so superior him- 
self. But do you know. Miss Beaumont,^ 
said John Penrose, with sudden effort, ** I 
have been often tempted, of late, to renounce 
my calling ? " 

" Whiit, give up the brewery ? O Mr. 
Penrose ! what would your late uncle say to 
that ? I think his shade would rise up to 
reproach you for such a falling away I " 

** It would be only a shadow, in that case ; 
and, if I could secure substantial good in so 
doing, I should be much inclined to make 
the venture." 

" But," replied I^laude, making a bold 
venture, " what would Miss Maxwell say to 
that?" 

" Oh ! " replied he, wholly unconscious of 
her deeper meaning, and only thinking she 
alluded to the interest possessed by Miss 
Maxwell in the brewery, " she has told me, 
when I mentioned it first to her, that she 
would be satisfied to leave every thing to my 
arrangement in regard to her affairs. Of 
course they must be considered first, in such 
a case ; but I know her advice is to keep 
up the business, for the sake of the people 
employed in it." 

" Then really, Mr. Penrose, I do not see 
why you should talk to any one else about 
it. If Miss Maxwell has settled the mat- 
ter for you, that must be enough for you." 

" Not at all. You must not be displeased 
with my venturing to name this to you, be- 
cause — because — ^you must know, if there 
was any one thing I could do that might 
make you consider me more worthy of you, 
would I not do it? You must have seen 
that long ago, and what has Miss Maxwell 
to do with that ? " 

"But are you not engaged to her?" 
asked Maude steadily. 



CHAPTER XLL 

As soon as Maude came in from her 
walk that afternoon, she ran quickly up 
stairs to Ladv Laura's dressing-room, where 
she knew she should find her resting at 
that hour. 

** Can I come to you for half an hour, 
Laura ? Are you sure nobody will disturb 
us ? I must have half an hour's chat with 
you." 

" Come in, dear, and sit down here ; we 
shall be very cosey : no one is likely to in- 
vade us. Georgie and Emily are both out 
sketching, and Charlie Melville is with 
them. They will not return, I dare say, 
till it is too dask to see any longer ; and 
Bessie Stanley is in her nursery ; so I shall 
have no visitors this evening." 

Thus re-assured, Maude came in. The 
two young ladies referred to," Georgie " 
and " Emily," were cousins of Lady Laura's; 
and Capt. Melville was ^^Iso a distant 
cousin, supposed to be devoted to one or 
both of the young ladies above-named. 
Mrs. Stanley was the wife of Col. Stan- 
ley, and Mr. Vaughan's only sister, a very 
handsome, talented woman, much liked and 
admired by men, but not very popular with 
the generality of women, who considered 
her rather " too clever." There were no 
other ladies staying in the house besides 
Maude at that time. One or other of them 
generally came in to chat with the lady of 
the house when she was taking her even- 
ing's rest at tea-time. 

"I am glad they are all so well em- 
ployed," said Maude, " for I want you all 
to myself this next half-hour." 

" Well, let me give you some tea first, 
for you look tired and pale. I fear you 
have not got over the fright I gave you 
with the ponies." 

" Oh, yes I I have been tolerably com- 
posed on that account for some time ; only 
my nerves have received another shock in 
the shape of a proposal from Mr. Penrose, 
not long ago." 

" My dear Maude I " exclaimed Lady 
Laura, raising herself hastily from her 
couch, and looking inquiringly into her 
friend's face, ** are you serious ? I am so 
glad if it is so I We both like Mr. Pen- 
rose so much ! But — do you mean that 
you have — refused him ? " 

The last query was put hesitatingly, as 
Maude made no sign of response to Lady 
Laura's expressions of gladness, and never 
raised her eyes from a hand-screen which 
she held in her hand. She only an- 
swered,— 
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" Not exactly : in fact, Laura, I have as 
yet neither refused nor accepted him. It 
took me quite by surprise, and I hardly 
know what to say ; so I am come to consult 
you on the momentous subject." 

'*But surely, Maude, dear, you know 
whether you like Mr. Penrose well enough 
to marry him, don't you V " 

Alter a short pause, Maude replied, in a 
low voice, — 
•^ " I fear I do." 

" Then why not tell him so at once, dear, 
and put him out of his pain ? unless, in- 
deed, there may be any reasons against 
your accepting him with which I am un- 
acquainted ; but, as you say you are come 
to consult me, I suppose his case is not 
hopeldss ; and all that we have seen and 
heard of Mr. Penrose is so much in his fa- 
vor that I cannot help wishing him suc- 
cess — that is, if you really like him, dear; 
not unless, for the whole world, would I 
wish you to accept him. Now, will you 
please tell me what are the cons as well as 
pros in the case ? " 

** Oh 1 there is much to be said on both 
sides, more than you can imagine. Lady 
Laura. But I will tell you candidly I do 
like Mr. Penrose well enough to marry 
him ; but 1 have always fought against the 
feeling, because" — 

" Because why, dear ? " 

** He is the brewer of Castleford, and 
you know my brother's place is very near ; 
and till of late years we never dreamt of 
associating with people in business in the 
town." 

" One of the modem improvements," 
replied Lady Laura, laughing. "You 
know what / must think on that subject, 
as my husband is a manufacturer, at least 
all his family were ; and if you could tell, 
Maude, how proud I am of him 1 It is my 
opinion that he ennobles ^very condition in 
lile by belonging to it. You know, too, he 
is in Parliament. He is barely thirty ; and 
yet he has been three years member for 
the place where he was born, and where 
the V aughans have been known for long 
years past. I wish you could see how 
Sampson is beloved and looked up to there, 
and not only there, but in the House ; when 
hjB speaks, they all listen to him, and party- 
men care for what he says, and great public 
men are guided by his opinion : and when 
I go to the House to hear him, — O Maude, 
how I venerate my husband I and would 
not change the honor and glory of bein^ 
his wife, and the chosen of that great, good 
heart, for that of being the wife of the 
proudest peer in the realm. I often won- 
der how it is that I should have such a 



happy lot given me. Now, Maude, for- 
give my having said so much about myself 
and my own happiness ; but it is the only 
answer I can make to that objection. 
Have you any other ? " 

But Maude was silent : she was over- 
come by the force of her friend's wifely 
enthusiasm ; and she felt her own sentiments 
rather weak and pitiful when submitted to 
such a comparison. She did not like, either, 
to say she had been encouraging another 
man, even to the very verge of acceptance, 
in the intervalsof her fluctuating regard for 
John Penrose ; and that, not from any par- 
ticular preference of the man himself, but 
from the feeling that it would be a desira- 
ble position to become the wife of Sir Dig- 
by Ferrers, and the mistress of his beautiful 
place. And yet she knew, whenever she 
had been momentarily tempted to accept 
him, and secure that desirable position, that 
a"^eelin^ of utter repulsion would come over 
her, and deter her from making the sac- 
rifice. 

There was no doubt she did like John 
Penrose, and him only, in a way likely to 
secure her happiness, if her foolish pride 
did not step in and interfere to prevent it. 

No doubt he was a man of talent, refined 
by education and travel, and withal possess- 
ing qualities to insure her respect as well as 
love; and yet she hesitated. The same- 
family feeling was at work that had operat- 
ed on her uncle and her brother, when they 
disowned and cast off their mother. Then 
Maude for the first time began to wish she 
had a mother, — one whom she could consult 
at that important crisis of her life with full, 
unbounded confidence, and by whose judg- 
ment, tempered with affection, she might be 
guided. 

Mr. Vaughan was an exceptional man, 
and his wife's love for him beyond the usual 
measure of all common attachment and 
adoration ; and every profession of regard 
seemed tame when compared with hers. 
She felt unable to lay all the doubts and 
difficulties of her peculiar case before her 
friend, as she had intc^nded, hoping to be in 
some measure re-assured and guided by her. 
Mr. Vaughan was a rising public man, as 
well as distinguished in his private career. 
How she wished that John Penrose was 
also in Parliament, and making himself 
known in that way I At last, after a few 
desultory remarks, she volunteered the in- 
formation, — 

" Mr. Penrose has offered to give up that 
dreadful brewery if I accept him ; and he 
has also resolved on becoming the purchaser 
of such a pretty place, called * Waterfells/ 
about ten miles from Castleford" 
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" Oil I that is quite right, to give you a 
nice place ? I am sure you deserve one, 
Maude : but why should he give up such'a 

Erofitable concern as I have heard his 
rewery is ? " 

Then Maude proceeded to explain how- 
much he had been annoyed at late events 
connected with it, and how he thought that 
it would please her if he should drop the 
whole concern. 

*' But do you really wish it, Maude ? " 

** I hardly know ; but I am not partial to 
trade in any of its branches.** 

" But if you are partial to the man .who 
makes his fortune by it, and in doing so 
becomes a ^reat and influential man in his 
nei^rhborhood, and no doubt influences (as 
my husband does) the fortunes and happi- 
ness of so many who depend upon him, 
would it not be a pity, Maude, to take ad- 
vantage of his love for you, and some 
passing disgust (which he ought to live 
down instead of encouraging), to throw 
every thing over so early in life, and quit the 
path in which it has been appointed him to 
tread ? '' 

*' Ah ! if it had been any thing else, 
somethin^c less ijjnoble than makinor beer 1 
Keally, Lady Laura, you cannot deiend the 
occupation." 

" No : nor can I say that spinning cotton 
and making calico are very grand employ- 
ments ; but I have told you what I think 
about it. We are obliged to do such thinc^s 
in civilized countries, and make large for- 
tunes by them ; so we ought to be thankful 
to the master-min<ls who direct them, and 
do good, not only to themselves, but to 
thousands of their fellow-creatures in pur- 
suing these homely avocations. Now, tell 
me, Maude, if you can, on what footing you 
intend to meet Mr. Penrose this evening. 
Will you go to dinner with him V " 

*'I really am hardly prepared to say," 
replied Maude, with unusual hesitation. 

** You ought to decide, one way or the 
other, dear," said Lady Laura, leaving her 
sofa, and coming up to her friend, and 
putting her pretty hand caressingly on 
Maude's shoulder, as she sat on the low 
chair near the wood-fire which always burnt 
in that pleasant room, and was encouraged 
more for the sake of the appearance than 
the want of warmth. 

Maude turned her face round ; and its ex- 
pression of doubt and uneasiness caught 
Lady Laura's quick eye; and she ex- 
claimed, — 

" No, don't accept him, Maude. I see 
you cannot resolve with all your heart to 
overlook that which seems so great an ob- 
jection in your eyes ; so do not torment him : 



he is too goo^l for that ! If you can't love 
him for himself, he will soon see it, and be 
miserable." 

" But," said Maude, " I feel as if I should 
be very unhappy if I let him go away, and 
we were never to meet again, or only as 
indifierent acquaintances." 

" Well, you must settle it, then, your own 
way. I could have wished you had been a 
little more decided, Maude ; but perhaps, 
in a day or two, you may know your own 
mind better." 

** I hope I may. And now, dear, I hear 
people about ; and Mr. Vaughan, or some 
one, will be comingto you : so I had better 
take my leave. Thauk you so much for 
listening to my prose." 

And then Maude rose, and left her friend 
to her own reflections, until her husband 
looked in, according to custom, on his way 
to his dressing-room ; and, without delay, 
he was put in possession of all the circum- 
stances regardinjj Mr. Penrose and Miss 
Beaumont; but certain it is he made more 
allowance tor Maude's perplexities and in- 
decision than his charming little wife could 
be brought to do. 

. He was a thorough man of the world, 
and less romantic than his wife. He had 
won his own distinction in society by his 
exceptional talents, both in public and 
private life; but it did not ibllow that 
every man might have the same powers or 
opportunities for exercising them as him- 
self So he said, on hearing the case duly 
recited by his wife, and in answer to her 
inquiry, ** Now, Sampson, dearest, what can 
be done for that nice, dear girl, who won't 
know her own mind ; or, rather, who I see 
loves him very dearly, but cannot be 
brought to like that which is part and pai^ 
eel of himself, and will, perhaps, if she 
accepts him with this incumbrance, make 
him miserable on that account, or even 
throw him over at last." 

" In that case, then, if I were Mr. Pen- 
rose, I should be half inclined to let the 
brewery go, and secure such a charming 
wife. He would, 1 dare say, be tolerably 
well ofi* without it ; and, as to his people, 
no doubt he would see to their welfare in 
disposing of the business." 

Lady Laura opened her lovely eyes. . 

" Why, my dearest, you have' kept all 
your aflairs going on just as they were 
when we married ; and I would not ask you 
to change a single thing you do, cr ever 
have done. In my opinion, any change 
from whj\t is would be for the worse." 

" Thank you, darling ! " with a kiss of 
acknowledgment. *• But what is applica- 
ble to one man's circumstances may not be 
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to another. You only hear distant reports 
of the business in which I am still engaged, 
and from which we derive too large an in- 
come to give it up easily. We are far re- 
moved, between this and London, from any 
local disagreeables which a nearer residence 
might entail ; but that has littl6 to do with 
Penrose's affairs. He is the best judge of 
them ; and, if he is willing to make a cer- 
tain sacrifice to please Miss Beaumont, or 
her friends, there can be no substantial 
reason against it. I grant you she might 
appear highei^minded if she disregarded 
such circumstances, and professed herself 
willing to take up her abode in Castleford 
as the brewer's wife ; but I can fancy her 
having certain objections which may not be 
altogether unreasonable, or inconsistent 
with the ideas natural to her bringing up; 
and she is right not to act too hastily in 
defiance of them.** 

" But, dearest, Mr. Penrose is going to 
buy a beautiful place about ten miles out of 
Castleford, so Maude need not trouble her- 
self about the brewery.** 

" Well, if they are really attached, no 
doubt they will get over the difficulty be- 
tween them. Miss Beaumont is really a 
charming person, and very handsome : she 
is, I believe, of age, and her own mistress ; 
so there is nothing to prevent a happy end- 
ing, if they are so disposed.** 

" But she has a brother ? ** 

" Yes ; and he, I heard, was on the 
point of marrying his cousin, the heiress of 
Khys Castle ; so there is an additional rea- 
son why your friend should look out for 
herself." 

** Yes ; and Maude has told me she has 
next to nothing in the way of fortune.** 

*' It is lucky, then, Penrose has enough 
for both, even if he disposes of the brewery. 
He is the partner, also, in a flourishing 
bank in Castleford.*' 

" Maude said nothing about that.** 

" I suppose she considers it a less objec- 
tionable calling.** And then the husband 
and wife left their friend's afiairs, and dis- 
cussed others of more peculiar interest to 
themselves; and in due time the whole 
party were assembled in the drawing-room 
before dinner. 

It was quite early in September ; but the 
evenings at eight o*clock nad begun to be 
dark and chilly: so both fire and lamps 
were lighted before dinner. 

Maude felt very strange as she entered 
the cheerful-looking room, where the hum 
of conversation was going on in the usual 
way, and people laughing, and talking, and 
relating the experiences of their difierent 
morning's employments. The two girls who 



had been sketching were, with their attend- 
ant squire, exhibiting their drawings ; and 
sueh of the party as were qualified were 
giving an opinion on their merits. Mrs. 
Stanley was talking German very fast with 
an old professor from Munich, who was a 
family friend of long standing, and was now 
staying at the Priory. He had bet n roam- 
ing about all the morning by himself most 
happily, and was recounting the discoveries 
he had made to his delighted and attentive 
auditor, whose sensible remarks and judi- 
cious inquiries added greatly to his enjoy- 
ment. Lady Laura was leaning back, half 
hidden in a capacious arm-chair by the 
fireside, listening lazily to a conversation 
between her husband and one of the sports- 
men of that morning concernins some 
event that had happened, and not quite 
agreeing as to the locality in which it had 
occurred ; but whilst she appeared thus em- 
ployed, her eyes were wandering restlessly 
towards the door by which she knew 
Maude would enter, and from thence to a 
table a little apart, by which Mr. Penrose 
stood, under the light of a lamp, looking 
over, or pretending to scan, the columns of 
the evening papers lately come in. She 
saw him look up nervously as Maude came 
in, and placed herself on the nearest seat. 
He did not move, however ; and the talk 
went on, and no one observed any thing, 
or thought about the ' pair who were now 
debating th^t most momentous question in 
their future lives. 

Dinner was announced. People began 
to pair off; all did as they liked in that 
pleasant house, where there were no chance 
guests or gr^at people to be considered. 
So the young men appropriated the young 
ladies, and the professor carried off his 
charming Mrs. Stanley ; and then John 
Penrose hesitated for a moment : he looked, 
and fancied he detected a glance, it was 
hardly visible ; but he took Maude in that 
day to dinner. 



CHAPTER XLH. 

Whilst Maude*s matrimonial affairs 
thus hung trembling in the balance, her 
brother Louis was approaching the term of 
his bachelor career. His yachting expedi- 
tion was nearly over; and he wrote to 
Gwendoline to tell her he should come and 
see her immediately he landed. His stay at 
Rhys Castle would be short ; as he wished 
to put every thing in train for their imme- 
diate marriage, and he intended going to 
London for that purpose a few days after. 
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He expected, when there, to be joined by 
his sister and cousin, according to their pre- 
vious plan, and to make certain purchases. 
As it had been agreed, the marriage was 
to take place in Wales. The ladies would 
return there, and he hoped to follow them 
as soon as Gwendoline gave him permission 
to do so. liOuis wrote this letter with some 
deliberation : it seemed like signing and 
sealing his own fate ; but he felt, in consid- 
eration to his cou«iin, it could not be longer 
delayed. It was then six months since the 
engagement had been en tered in to ; and, for 
the last three or four, he had never seen 
her once. AVell, she was every thing 
that a man could seek in a wiie, the real- 
ization even of the Italian mot, which says 
one word in its various modifications ex- 
presses all the qualifications to be desired 
in a wife, beginning with the all-compre- 
hensive one of " amore" and gradually 
diminishing it into the words — *^ more,** 
** ore" " re," — in which every thing is 
comprised. 

Louis Beaumont was still sailing about 
in Sir Francis Hardy's yacht. They were 
coasting the south of England, and were 
to separate at Plymouth. At the time 
Louis wrote to Gwendoline, he was stop- 

Eing at a retired sea-place, where his friend 
ad lefl him in command whilst he went 
to visit an old acquaintance who lived in 
the neighborhood, ' and with whom he 
wished to take a day or twq*8 shooting. 
Louis was much pressed to make one of 
the party, but he had declined. He was 
feeling unsettled and restless, and in no 
mood to play the agreeable in a strange 
house ; so, after a few ineffectual entreaties, 
Sir Francis Harchr went his way, and left 
Louis alone in his yacht. 

He rather enjoyed his solitary ijosition 
as regarded kindred fellowship. He could 
saunter listless y about the deck, cigar in 
mouth, from morning to evening, without 
being called upon to give an opinion, or to 
express a sentiment. It was quite enough 
of creature companionship to watch the 
men performing their usual avocations 
above and below, or occasionally exchan- 
ging a few words with the captain, who was 
an intelligent man and clever sailor. Thus 
the two days passed away, and one of the 
boats was despatched into harbor to fetch 
the masttT of the yacht home. It returned, 
however, only bearing a note to say Sir 
Francis w^s unavoidably detained another 
day, but hoped that Mr. Beaumont would 
consent to join the party at the house 
where he was staying, for a ball that even- 
ing, proposing to return together early the 
next morning, and then, wind and weather 



being favorable, to sail for Plymouth. 
Louis felt strangely indisposed for the 
proffered piece of gayety ; besides, he had 
not taken balls into consideration when he 
consented so hastily to accompany his 
friend, and, on various accounts, found it 
expedient to decline the pressing invitation 
sent by Sir Francis. 

Instead, therefore, of making his appear- 
ance, as hoped for, he sent his excuses, at 
the same time expressing his perfect con- 
tentment in the life he was leading, and 
willingness to wait, his friend's return at 
the appointed time. When the boat was 
about to start with this note, it suddenly 
struck Louis that 'he might as well vary 
the scene a little that same afternoon by 
goin^ and returning in it, saying he 
should like to spend an hour on shore, and 
look at the place, which seemed pretty and 
picturesque enough in the distance. 

Louis was accordingly disembarked at 
the little pier or jetty which was the usual 
landing-place, and thence proceeded to 
saunter away in quest of such amusement 
as might present itself. Tiiere was nothing 
very attractive to be found. The visitors 
seemed few, and those chiefly of the invalid 
kind. The town could not boast of a rail- 
road, so was rather out of the wav of com- 
mon watering-place guests. Still, there 
was something very quaint and pretty in 
the mixture of small dwelling-houses, and 
trees, and shrubs, dotting the side of the 
cliff, which rose abruptly from the sea- 
shore. There were no terraces or espla- 
nades to disfigure the simple beauty of the 
landscape, as viewed from the landing-place 
to whi(rn Louis soon found himself return- 
ing, his unprofitable survey being ended. 

" And yet," thought he to himself, " I 
could like this quiet little sea- place in cer- 
tain company, far better than a fashionable 
watering-place full of noisy children, flirting 
ojirls, and husband-hunting mammas." 

The thouojht was not altogether an amia- 
ble or a right one, all things considered ; 
for certain it is, that Gwendoline's form 
occupied no place in his imaginary land- 
scape ; but a well-remembered face and 
perfect figure rose up to fill the place that 
should have been assigned to her. His 
truant fancy pictured to him what the de- 
liijht mio;ht have been in wanderinz about 
in that quiet, sequestered spot, with that 
figure at his side, and looking up to him 
with those deep, thoughtful eyes, which 
always appeared to hirn unlike any other 
eyes he had ever looked into before. 
• ' " And yet," thought he, " there was no 
reality in it all. She was playing her part, 
like all the rest of them I Well, 1 am 
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happily out of the meshes, though so nearly 
caught I " 

And then, as if it had been an apparition 
called up by his thoughts, did he see, not 
far from him, near to the extremity of the 
pier, the same graceful figure which ever 
liaunted his recollections. It was dressed 
with extreme, almost severe simplicity, — 
all in gray, a long, ^ay, soft, clinging dress, 
with some sort of iallinnr mantle of the same 
color, and a gray, felt hat, with one small 
feather curlingr round the crown. The fijjure 
walked in front of him, and the fkce was 
consequently turned the other way; but 
there was no mistaking the peculiar grace- 
ful outline and walk, which were clearly 
discernible, though the evening was grow- 
ing late, and a sort of mist gave an uncer- 
tain, ghostly appearance to objects in 
general. But, in the midst of all, that sin- 
gle gray figure, almost floating away in the 
distance, stood out clear and luminous, with 
a strange distinctness in his eyes. At first 
he fancied her alone ; for though he kept 
saying to himself, " It can't be her at this 
place ; and, of course, it is only a strange 
resemblance in form and motion," yet he 
felt a certain conviction, that, when the 
figure in front of him should turn round, he 
should see the face as well as form of 
Euth Maxwell. He had thought she was 
alone, till he saw that an invalid-chair was 
being wheeled along not far from her, and 
was only brought to see it was so, by ob- 
serving the object of his contemplation step 
across the intervening distance, and address 
whoever might be the occupant of the same 
vehicle. Then another thought came hotly 
to Lis heart, causing it to burn within him, 
as it suggested, *' It is her mother — and 
mine I " 

He lagged behind : he feared to encoun- 
ter the eyes of the two women who so 
dearly loved him. But the delay was use- 
less : he was obliged to go to the end of the 
pier to seek his boat, and the chair came to 
a standstill there ; and the invalid within 
appeared to find amusement from watching 
the movements of the sailors as they lay to, 
expecting their passenger. Louis deter- 
mined not to look in the direction of the 
chair, or of the silent figure which stood at 
a little distance, leaning over the rails at 
the side of the jetty. His heart beat 
quickly as he prepared to pass; for the 
chair was drawn up inadvertently so near 
as to obstruct the entrance to the steps 
leading down to the water. 

It seemed, as he hesitated, that t he I 
in the chair became suddenly a^^^ 
was obstructing the passag^^m^il^ 
tions for her servant to —^^ VA5^^«^ 



re 



one 



That order brought a sensation of relief to 
his mind in a moment. It was not his mother 
who was being wheeled about in that dismal 
manner, and he felt glad it was not her ; 
and he might have been mistaken as to the 
other figure also v yet, as he glanced in that 
direction as it stood by the rails, a hand 
happened to be raised to brush back the 
hair which the breeze had loosened from its 
smooth bands, and — it could be none other, 
he knew the little movement so well ! But 
on the other side there remained the chair, 
and a voice proceeded from a veiled figure 
within, which he felt sure could no more 
belong to his mother than the long, bony 
hand (from which the glove had been with- 
drawn) that lay on the side of the chair. 
Louis paused, as the chair was, being 
wheeled back a little ; and, raising his hat 
as he passed, murmured a few words of 
acknowledgment. This was answered by 
the lady of the long, bony hand, saj ing, — 

" Ah, Mr. Beaumont 1 is it really you ? I 
had no idea you were in this part of the 
world." 

Thus suddenly addressed, Louis could not, 
at the moment, recollect who the speaker 
was, though the voice seemed familiar. The 
lady, perceiving this, raised her thick veil 
for a moment, saying, — 

" I dare say you will hardly know me, for 
I am shockingly altered ; but I am Miss 
Wheeler." 

" To be sure ! it was very stupid in me 
not to remember ; but the evening is get- 
ting thick and dusk, and I must remind 
you, also, that your veil is somewhat the 
same : but I hope you are not ill ? " 

" Yes, I am, and have long been ill : but 
I think rather better for coming here. 
Lady Cunliffe insists on giving me every 
chance, which is very good of her ; so, as 
this place was recommended, she kindly 
brouorht me." 

" Yes : it seems a very quiet place ; *' 
and again, after a moment, Louis observed, 
"And I suppose you and Lady Cunlifie 
are alone here V " 

Miss Wheeler was still alive enough to 
all that was going on in the world to detect 
the almost imperceptible glance cast on the 
leaning figure at a little distance, and 
which appeared rooted to one spot, and by 
no means disposed to join the tete-a-tete 
which had so suddenly sprung up. She 
therefore turned her own looks more open- 
ly in that direction, and said, — 

" We are alone, and we are not ; for, al- 
though we have our separate abodes, Mrs. 
Maxwell are also here, and came 
time ; and, though they have 
.we meet every day, and al- 
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most live together. It is yery pleasant, in 
this out-of-the-way place." 

" Indeed it must be," replied Louis with 
energy; then suddenly recalling his own 
grievances, he said, **}Sot that it is a place 
that I should particularly fancy." 

" I caa easily imagine tnat," replied 
Miss Wheeler; then immediately added, 
** But I am detaining you. I suppose it is 
your boat that is waiting for you at the 
loot of the stairs. We heaiS you were yacht- 
ing, but had no idea that we had any chance 
of meeting. Good-evening." 

Louis responded, and took the bony hand 
in his. He had a thousatid things he long- 
ed to say ; but it seemed impossible to do 
so. The men were waiting for him, and 
the tide was turning, so he knew he must 
not delay his departure ; but still he felt he 
could hardly tear himself away without one 
word or inquiry. So he hazarded a hasty 
one, saying, — 

** I am sorry your health has brought you 
here, though glad to have seen you. I 
hope your friends have not come for the 
same reason." 

" My friends ? Oh 1 you are thinking of 
the Maxwells. Yes: Mrs. Maxwell is some- 
thing of an invalid ; so her good daughter 
persuaded her to come when we did. It is 
a great comfort." 

" Yes : but you are better ? " asked Louis, 
linorering. 

** Yes, thank you : I find the air does me 
good. I quite enjoy sitting on this little 
pier, and seeing all that is to be seen." 

" Then I suppose you come here every 
day." 

" Yes : both morning and evening ; but 
it is time for me to go in now." 

And so they parted — Sophy full of 
speculations, that, strange to say, were void 
of selfishness or jealousy ; and Louis in a 

Eerfect turmoil of excitement, called forth 
y the outline of that graceful figure seen 
only in the distance, and even then its pres- 
ence more felt than actually discerned. 

With the earliest dawn of day, Louis 
was up, pacing the deck, and longing for 
the time when he could order the boat to 
take him again to that landing-place where, 
without any definite object or intention, all 
his thoughts seemed feverishly to cling. 
Miss Wheeler had told him where she was 
to be found ; and she was now apparently 
the friend and constant companion of Ruth 
Maxwell — though what was she, or what 
could she ever be to him V 

Well, he contrived to put some curb 
upon his impatience, and did not reach 
the jetty till about twelve o'clock. When 
he did arrive, he had the satisfaction of 



seeing the invalid-chair placed so as to 
catch the fresh sea-breeze, and its occupant 
of the preceding evening sitting there alone, 
and reading under the shelter of a com- 
fortably-contrived sun-shade, that turned 
every way without the trouble of holding. 
There was no servant in waiting, as the 
evening before. It was evident that the 
daily arrangement was to take the chair 
there, and fetch it away when the ap- 
pointed time was come. 

" But," said Louis, when Sophy had ex- 
plained this proceeding, " are ndk you afraid 
to be left alone, lest you might get tired or 
weary of waiting before the time came for 
you to be fetched ? " 

** Oh ! no fear of that. I am very sel- 
dom alone. My good friend Ruth always 
comes with me, and either brings her book, 
or walks up and down, if it is cold." ' 

" I do not see her this morning," said 
Louis, his voice almost trembling with anx- 
iety as he added, ''but perhaps you 
expect her soon ? " 

" No : I do wo/," returned Miss Wheeler, 
with decided emphasis. " She is not intend- 
ing to come this morning ; but probably 
Lady Cunliffe will soon appear : but you 
know she makes slow pro^^ess when she 
does set off on a walk. She always has 
so much to say or to see by the way, that 
she rarely arrives in any given time." 

" And you are staying here for your 
health ? " said Louis, not caring to mani- 
fest the devouring disappointment he was 
enduring. 

" Yes : but without much hope of mending 
it, still less of restoring it. It is only a 
work of time, — whether it is a few weeks 
or months that will see the end." 

" And you can think of it so calmly ? " 
asked the young man curiously ; for there 
was a certain degree of awe to him in this 
near contemplation and communication 
with one who was so consciously passing 
away, — one to whom this world, with its 
passing cares, joys, and sorrows, would so 
soon be as nothing. 

" Yes," returned Miss WTieeler, with 
quiet earnestness, " I am thankful to say I 
can ; " and she looked at him full in the 
face with those deep-set, searching eyes, 
and added, " Yes, I can : thanks to Ruth 
Maxwell I " 

Louis bent his head, but replied nothing; 
his lip quivered, and he seemed anxious to 
speak, but his words died away before they 
were uttered. Miss Wheeler sat for some 
little time leaning back in her chair, with 
her thin hand shading her face, after she 
had said that ; then she suddenly removed 
it, and in a low, hurried voice, went on, — 
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<<Mr. Beaumont I am so glad to have 
seen you at last. It is what I have wished 
and prayed for, for I have so longed to make 
a little confession to you 1 " 

" To me I " exclaimed Louis, hardly com- 
prehending. 

"Yes: it is nothing about my wretched 
self, only I hope I am a different person 
now from what I was in my days of envy, 
hatred, and uncharitableness." 

" O Miss Wheeler, pray don't say such 
hard things against yourself I " 

**I would not say them except to ex- 
plain why I tried to injure Ruth Maxwell 
in the estimation of your sister and cousin. 
I had no cause of dislike to her, only I 
envied her because she was young and good 
and beautiful, and, far more than all, be- 
loved. Yes : I saw it all ! but there is no 
use in talking of it now, it is all passed on 
your part, and you care now for another ; 
but it was pain and grijef to me to see what 
I perceived between you: it was nothing 
but envy ; so I told Miss Beaumont things 
that were not true of her : but I need not 
have done it, for you deserted her with- 
out." 

Louis did not reply for a moment, and 
then he said, — 

"You never did her a moment's harm 
with me; for I never believed ill of her till 
— till I knew it." 

" And what ill did you ever imagine of 
the best and purest-minded woman that 
ever breathed ? " 

" This : that she, knowing our family his- 
tory (of course you know itT, suffered me to 
become — well, to care for her, without giv- 
ing me the shadow of a hint as to who she 



was. 
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Sophy Wheeler fixed her flashing eyes 
upon him, and said, " It is false 1 " 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

The two looked at each other in silence, 
after Sophy had vented her indignation so 
briefly ; and yet the exertion it cost her 
seemed great, for she put her hand to her 
side, and panted heavily for a few moments. 
Then, recovering herself with some effort, 
she said, — 

" These are unpleasant subjects to discuss, 
Mr. Beaumont; but I should like to do 
what little justice I can at the end of my 
life. It has been sufficiently unprofitable 
for the most part ; but I am not going to 
trouble you with what concerns you so little, 
either in my shortcomings or regret for 
them. All 1 wished to say was in justice 



to Ruth Maxwell ; but you have utterly as- 
tonished and confounded me by the accusa- 
tion you have just brought against her." 

" You mean to say, Miss Wheeler, that 
it is an invention, a fabrication of my 
own ? " replied Louis, with the angry flush 
still mantling his brow. 

** Pardon me when I said it was false ; I 
meant the allegation, by whomsoever it was 
made: and yet," she exclaimed, with sud- 
den recollection, " perhaps you might be ex- 
cused (if you had not known her so well) 
for the unworthy suspicion ; for of course 
there were those who knew all about her, — 
her aunt, her step-mother, — and yet made 
no sign which might have saved her from 
all the ^orrow that has come upon her." 

" But how could she be ignorant of the 
connection between the two families? of 
her step-mother's former name ? It is in- 
conceivable I " 

" It may seem so to you and some others. 
I can only tell you, as far as I know, that 
Ruth knew nothing of what you mention ; 
and that the poor lady most deeply injured 
and concerned, felt the stigma put upon her 
so intensely that even to those nearest and 
dearest to her she never men^oned the sub- 
ject. Do not be angry with me, Mr. Beau- 
mont ; for my words are those of a dying 
woman, and might carry some conviction to 
your heart. But here is Lady Cunlifie, and 
she can corroborate all I say, if you §till 
have doubts." 

" No ; I have none. I believe you, Miss 
Wheeler, and thank you for your candor ; 
but it is too late for any thing now, except 
as regards Ruth." 

He spoke the name he loved so well with 
lingering tenderness of accent, but was too 
oppressed and overcome to desire any con- 
tinuance of the subject, when the good- 
natured little widow sailed down upon him 
and her protegee in a sea-side costume 
composed of many colors, and displaying 
itself brilliantly in the full light of the 
morning sunshine. The good lady's greet- 
ings were as coivdial as if Mr. Beaumont 
were still the cherished visitor at the 
Bower, and her hopes for her niece still in 
the ascendant, instead of being all miserably 
crushed and dispersed. The fact was, in 
the pleasurable excitement of meeting an 
old acquaintance in such an unlikely place. 
Lady Cunliffe's heart warmed and melted 
at the sight, till nothing but pleasivable 
emotions remained. She assailed him with 
a perfect shower of delights and unexpected 
pleasures, and finished by cordially inviting 
him to come and dine with her at * Carna- 
tion Cottage.' " 
" Such a pretty name, isn't it ? and quite a 
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pretty place too, a little cottage arm; and 
you need not be afraid of venturing to dine 
with poor Sophy and me ; for, though she 
eats next to nothing, I have got my Le 
Maitre with me, to tempt her when I 
can." 

Then, with many thanks, did Mr. Beau- 
mont decline the hospitable invitation. He 
said he must be back in his friend's yacht at 
the turn of the tide : she stood some way 
out to sea ; and, if he did not go then, it 
would not be practicable later. 

'* Yes, I know all about your yicht : Sir 
Francis Hardy's, and it is called the * Nauti- 
lus.* Yes : I met some of her men up in the 
town just now, and 1 saw the name on their 
hats, and stopped to ask if they belonged to 
that fine cutter that had been lying out 
there these three days ; and they were very 
civil, well-behaved men, and told me their 
master was gone down to shoot at Lord 
Daneland's; but they had got Mr. Beau- 
mont on board, and expected Sir Francis 
back to-morrow ; and, they added, they had 
just landed Mr. Beaumont, but were to 
fetch him off again when the tide turned ; 
80 I was not at all surprised, only much 
pleased, when I found you talking to So- 
phy." 

And so the ladv ran on ; but never* a word 
was said by her m regard to the Maxwells. 
He felt that the subject was now tabooed ; 
and he could neither expect to hear of nor 
to see Ruth at her aunt's house. It was 
plain also that Ruth purposely avoided him, 
and would no doubt confine herself strictly 
to the house, till she was satisfied that the 
** Nautilus " had sailed away, and that she 
should see him no more. One parting 
question he wliispered as he shook hands 
with Sophy before they parted. It was, — 

" Does she know I am here ? " 

The reply was, — 

** You were talking to me last night, Mr. 
Beaumont, at the end of the pier." 

That was enough ; the avoidance was in- 
tentional. He should never see or speak to 
Ruth Maxwell again. 

Under that persuasion, he turned away 
and walked sadly enough down the little 
pier. He was quite ready to depart : there 
was no longer any thing of interest to detain 
him in that spot. Thus pre-occupied, it was 
a few moments before he was aware that 
Lady Cunliffe was pattering at his side. 
Louis thought he had taken leave of her at 
the same time as her companion. She fore- 
stalled any inquiry he might be about to 
make, by saying, — 

"I am just coming with you to the end 
of the jetty, Mr. Beaumont. I shall take 
Sophy in after that ; but I wanted to ask 



you what is your opinion : how do you 
think she looks ? You who have not seen 
her for so long are abetter judge than we 
who see her every day." 

Louis turned and looked in Lady Cun- 
liffe's face, and was struck and impressed by 
the expression of deep, anxious interest he 
saw there. It struck him with something 
akin to surprise that there should be any 
one found to feel so lively a concern in the 
iate of that disagreeable woman who, now 
despoiled of her only attraction, must be, he 
thought, a grievous burden on her kind 
patroness. He only said what he thought, 
that Miss Wheeler looked to him like a 
person in a deep decline. 

*^ 1 feared it I I feared it 1 and have 
done so long ago ; though I did flatter my- 
self she was better for coming here, poor 
girl, — poor woman, rather ; but all her fa- 
ther's family were consumptive. He died 
of it younger than Sophy. I fear there is 
nothing more to be done for her 1 " 

*^ You seem to have done all that can be 
thought of," replied Louis, more in accord- 
ance with what she had just said than from 
any knowledge he himself possessed, or 
any great interest in the subject; and 
seeing how much she evidently felt, he 
added, — 

** It must be an anxious charge for you. 
Has Miss Wheeler no friends to share it 
with you ? " 

" None. Poor Sophy is quite alone in 
the world ; but she has been so long with 
me that I quite look upon her as a relation, 
or as an adopted child, especially since this 
sad illness has made her so helpless. I am 
very thankful to have her with me, and now 
I am so much happier about her. I mean, 
as to the state of her mind. She is quite 
changed, Mr. Beaumont. My niece has 
been a valuable friend to Sophy ; but she 
has found a better one still since we came 
here. There is such a dear, good clergy- 
man ; and Sophy likes him so much that she 
will listen to any thing he says. She went, 
when she was ablcj to his church when we 
first came ; because Mr. Morton is a High 
Churchman, and the music is so fine. Sophy 
went entirely, I believe, on that account at 
first. Mrs. Morton is a splendid musician, 
almost as good as poor Sophy herself; so 
they soon struck up an acquaintance : for, 
seeing she was such an invalid, Mr. Morton 
and his wife called on us immediately ; and 
a happy acquaintance it has proved for us 
all. I can never be sufficiently thankful 
that I persua<led her to come." 

They had by that time reached the end of 
the pier, and Louis was looking out for his 
boat. He did not, however feel at all im- 
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patient of Lady Cunliffc, and her kindly 
joys and sorrows : on the contrary, as he 
looked into her round, plump face, beaming 
with all good feelings, he was moved to 
say, — ^ 

" Forgive me. Lady Cunliffe, for touching 
on a very painful family subject ; but you 
mentioned your niece just now, and I can- 
not help expressing my deep regret that 
neither she (as I am led to believe) nor I 
was made aware of what every one else 
about us knew, — the connection between 
our respective iamilies." 

Lady Cunlifie's round face flushed a little ; 
but she answered steadily, — 

** I do not think, Mr. Beaumont, you have 
any one to blame on that account. It was a 
very delicate family subject ; and allow me 
to say, that, as you yourself had chosen to 
ignore the existence of — any of the Max- 
well family, it would have been an act of 
impertinence for any common friend or ac- 
quaintance to have forceil the subject upon 
your consideration. There was no decep- 
tion used. You knew my niece for what 
she was. It was your own fault that you 
had remained in ignorance of the tie that 
bound her to her step-mother." 

"I never knew that Dr. Maxwell had 
been previously married,** replied Louis. 

Lady Cunliffe only inclined ber gayly- 
decked head a little stiffly, as much as to say, 
*' But you might easily have done so, had 
you not chosen to cut the whole connection 
— your own mother included." 

Mr. Beaumont felt actdally rebuked by 
the silence of the friendly little woman ; and 
a wish to exculpate himself, even to retrieve 
if possible the past, came over him, and his 
voice faltered as he said, — 

** It is too late. Lady Cunliffe, to talk of 
the past. No doubt there were errors on 
all sides — pride and prejudice, perhaps, on 
one, and — well, a certain amount of weak- 
ness and folly on the other. But I have no 
wish now to sit in judgment on my — on 
Mrs. Maxwell's conduct in forsaking her 
children, and marrj'ing her — her medical 
man." 

** As good a man as ever lived, and as 
good-looking, I have been told, and clever 
as he was handsome. I have the right to 
speak, Mr. Beaumont ; for he was my own 
dear sister Mary's husband, and the father 
of Ruth ! " 

The father of Ruth I That remark told 
home. Could the father of such a woman 
have been any thing but what was desir- 
able? Was it any wonder that, if ^he had 
been as charming and fascinating as a man, 
as his daughter was as a woman, even his 
mother had been brought to love him ? ' 



Louis felt conviction stt^aling over him, and, 
for the first time in his life, thought that his 
mother might have been less to blame than 
he had ever before considered her. As he 

Eondered these things. Lady Cunliffe, per- 
aps detecting something like a softening 
in the expression of his eyes, said very 
softly, — 

** Mrs. Maxwell never intended to forsake 
her children, she loved them all too dearly : 
but they were taken from her, poor 
woman I " 

" Then, why has she never spoken all this 
long time? I mean, since she became a 
widow," 

" That is not so very long ago ; but she 
loved her husband too dearly, and lamented 
him too sincerely, to advance any claims of 
her own because of his removal. No, my 
dear sir, the children who have so long 
rejected their mother must come forward 
themselves, and claim lier. She can never 
go to them and ask for their affection, badly 
enough as she may want it." 

Poor Lady Cunliffe pleaded almost un- 
consciously for Ruth's dearly-loved step- 
mother, till the tears stood in her good, 
honest eyes, and rolled down her plump, 
kind face. Mr. Beaumont was naturally 
extremely reserved, like his father ; and he 
had the greatest horror and dread of a scene; 
so he looked almost with alarm on such signs 
of emotion, resolutely, on his own part, re- 
pressing every treacherous indication of 
yielding or weakness. Whatever hie might 
hereafter do or resolve, it should be the 
work of his own deliberate conviction, and 
not of any romantic sentiment called forth 
by the pleading of another. One thought, 
however, suddenly struck him, that had 
never occurred before — it was in regard to 
his mother's circumstances. She might 
have been lefl ill-provided for, even in want ; 
and surely his mother, even if he did not 
choose to recognize her, ought not to be in- 
debted to the charity of one who was no 
relation. But all that passed in a very 
vague manner through his mind. Yet it 
induced him to say, — 

** 1 hardly know how far you may think 
it consistent in me to ask the question, but 
yet I think I may be excused for doing so, 
and that is, can you tell me whether Mrs. 
Maxwell's circumstances are — such as — 
I mean, plainly, has she enough to live com- 
fortably upon — of her own, 1 mean ? " 

Lady Cunliffe looked as if she felt it was 
a question in which she had no right to 
meddle, and Mrs. Maxwell had never talked 
of her pecuniary affairs to the kind lady, 
nor had Ruth ever hinted how far her step- 
mother was dependent upon her generosity 
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for eveiy comfort as well as luxury she en- 
joyed. She therefore only said, — 

^* I know very little about Mrs. Maxwell's 
affairs. My niece is in possession of acom- 
fbrtable independence, but which necessi- 
tates her continual residence in Castleford, 
which was the reason of their coming to 
settle there ; but how much belongs to one 
or the other, I cannot tell you. They seem 
to me like the good Christians in early days, 
and have all things in common, and, I 
should say, are very well off." 

** Then you really think my mother " (he 
said the word boldly at last)** wants nothing 
from me, or I would gladly give it ? " 

** Nothing but your love ; and, oh, my 
dear sir, if you will but give her that 1 " 

*' That is easier said than done," said Mr. 
Beaumont, trying to turn off the appeal 
lightly ; and' holding out his hand, which 
Lady Cunliffe took, and held for a moment 
affectionately between her own, saying, — 

" Then good-by, dear Mr. Beaumont, 
and I wish you all happiness in the new 
state of life into which you are about to 
enter. But pray forgive me if I remind 
you that a man may have many wives (not 
that 1 hope you may), but he can have but 
one mother ; and to honor one*s father and 
mother is the first commandment with a 

Eromise to it, and the better son the better 
usband, I think." 

" Thank you for all your good wishes and 
intentions in regard to me, dear Lady Cun- 
liffe, and I fully appreciate their kindness ; 
but allow me to say one word on my own 
behalf: and that is, that^ the honor or re- 
spect due to parents, as you repeat it, must 
in some, or great measure, depend on the 
parents' just claim to such a sentiment from 
their children. 1 have already expressed 
my willingness to give any thing in my 
power to bestow." 

Lady Cunliffe made no answer. What 
more could she say ? She felt as if she 
had failed in her endeavor, and with one 
more wistful look in the young man's face, 
and a farewell, friendly pressure to the 
hands she held, dropped them, and turned 
on her way, leaving Louis to pursue his. 

He hastened to take his place in the 
boat that waited for him, observing as he 
did so, that the skipper was absent ; and, 
as he had landed with him that morning, 
ho made inquiry whether they were to 
wait his return from the town. The answer 
was, that a messenger from Danelands had 
come for him with a note from Sir Francis, 
desiring him to join him there as soon as 
possible, as he nad several directions he 
wished to give him in person. One of the 
men also explained to Mr. Beaumont that 



a large party was coming the next da}", 
after the ball,.to lunch on board the yacht ; 
and that Sir Francis was very particular 
in his orders that every thins; should be in 
the best possible order ; and Mr. Tilney (the 
captain of the yacht) was gone to Dane- 
lands to receive all Sir Francis's orders 
about the luncheon, as he could not spare 
his own man ; and he was to convey them 
to the cook on board. 

" But he wanted Mr. Tilney particular," 
said the man; " as there was such a laro^e 
party coming, and Sir Francis wanted 
every thing on board to be * ship-shape.* " 

** And then I suppose Sir Francis means 
to remain on board afler the party leave, 
and sail to-morrow ? " asked Louis. 

" No doubt he do, sir," was the mau's 
answer. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

Such were the orders and directions 
in anticipation of a morrow that never 
came for many pn board that vessel. The 
night that followed Louis Beaumont's 
return was a remarkable one in many ways, 
and long remembered at that little out-of- 
the-way sea-place. 

There were great doings on land within 
a few miles distant, at Danelands, where 
the heir of that ancient house came of age ; 
and the event was to be. celebrated by a 
grand ball and ether festivities. It was a 
providential hand, perhaps, that sinded 
out the owner of the yacht, and kept nim 
on land that night, and with him was also 
the captain of that doomed vessel. Who 
would have believed, as they gazed upon 
her in her quiet beauty that evening, that 
her. course was so nearly run? The day 
had been calm and misty, but rather too 
warm, perhaps, to be seasonable at that 
time of the year. Louis had not been long 
returned on board, in a very uncomfortable 
frame of mind, induced by all he had seen 
and heard during bis short absence, when 
he observed a sudden change in the atmos- 
phere. Black clouds gathered rapidly, 
and the sun went down (or appeared to do 
so) in a bed of stormy, tempestuous-looking 
vapor. After that, the wind rose, and, 
belbre twelve o'clock, came on to blow a 
perfect hurricane. All hands on board did 
their best ; but the master-hand was want- 
ing, and some confusion prevailed. The 
order had been sent to bring the yacht 
nearer to land, on account of shortening 
the passage in the boats the next day for 
some of the expected lady-guests, who 
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were bad sailors. Whilst these orders 
were being obeyed in the best manner pos- 
pible, and a fresh anchorage about to be 
taken, a sudden squall arose which entirely 
defeated the good intentions, and ren<lered 
the anchor useless. It was, therefore, 
dragged along ; and, though no danger was 
at first apprehended, the increasing fury 
of the wind and storm began to render the 
beautiful vessel rather unmanageable in 
the hands of those in whose care it was 
now left ; and a few hours later the " Nau- 
tilus " was being driven furiously by the 
south-west wind, full on to the shore. 

That sudden and most unexpected gale 
took most of the dwellers on the sea-shore 
by surprise that night. As the storm in- 
creased in fury, it was accompanied by a 
blincUng rain, with peals of thunder and 
vivid flashes of lightning, which gave occa- 
sional glimpses of the wild work goings on 
upon the ocean and all things on it. Two 
or three colliers had broken away from 
their moorings, and, dragging their anchors 
after them, were rushing madly on- to their 
destruction. 

Then crowds began to assemble on the 
shore ; and tlie beachmen (that gallant set 
of men) were running their boats along in 
the vain hope of being able to launch them 
in that boiiino; caldron of foamino: waves. 
The shoutinor was deafen ing : the doomed 
vessels seemed so near ; and yet there was 
a gulf that none could pass, though many 
dared it. People on the shore tried to 
hail those on ooard, and the sailors there 
vainly endeavored to make themselves 
heard. 

Mrs. Maxwell and Ruth were sitting in 
their room, which was on the ground-floor, 
and opened into a little garden, the low 
wall only dividing it from the beach No 
one had told IVIrs. Maxwell of her son's 
sudden and unexpected appearance, either 
on that or the preceding day. It had been 
found advisable to keep her as calm and 
little excited by painful subjects as possible. 
Had she known he had been so near, 
there had been no rest or repose for her 
during the time that the ** Nautilus *' re- 
mained visible. To Ruth, who knew all, 
that evening's scene was one of terrible 
trial : not that she was at first aware that 
his vessel was in danger ; but she heard the 
cries of many who were, and the despairing 
shouts of those on shore who tried in vain 
to help them. 

" What a fearful night I " said uncon- 
scious Mrs. Maxwell, walking to the win- 
dow, and drawing back the curtain, '^ and 
how dark it is now I Who would have 
dreamt that such a calm, lovely morning 



would have had such a stormy night to fol- 
low ! Hark I what is that noise I hear V " 

" Guns, mother : some ship further oflf. 
How dark it is 1 Cannot we help them by 
throwinjj some little liijht on the scene V " 

Then Ruth and her mother drew back 
every blind and curtain in the house that 
looked towards the sea, and lighted all the 
candles ; for gas, unfortunately, had been 
too late an invention for that primitive 
little place. However, they got up a very 
respectable illumination, which was re- 
flected even on to the verge of the angry sea. 
Then Ruth leant out of me window, regard- 
less of the wind and rain which beat in her 
face, and tried to pierce the deep darkness 
without There were torches moving about 
on the beach close under their window; 
and she saw men trying to throw the rocket 
over a large vessel which pitched and 
rolled tremendously quite within sight. 
Then a loud shout announced she had run 
to ground j and the fury of the waves was 
such, that all thought it was impossible she 
could long hold together. As Ruth, with 
speechless fear looked on, not daring to 
speak, dreading, yet hoping, and praying 
from her inmost heart for " those in peril on 
the sea," the door opened suddenly ; and, to 
the surprise of both Mrs. Maxwell and 
Ruth, Lady Cunlifle came in. 

" I could not rest — I could not rest at 
home 1 I have sent Sophy to bed ; and my 
man is gone to hear all he can down there.- 
Q Ruth, how terrible this is 1 Why does 
not your mother go to bed ? " 

" For the same reason, my dear Lady 
Cunlifle," said Mrs. Maxwell, with a half* 
smile, " that you are up : I cannot rest. 
Who could, on such a night as this ? " 

" Well, I hope poor Sophy is asleep by 
this time. You know her room is to the 
back." Then, turning her attention again 
to Ruth, she said, " It is very terrible for 
these ships close to the shore ; but there is 
little danger, I believe, for large ones lying 
out in the open sea." 

That was meant to be privately re-assur- 
ing to Ruth, and was so understoiod by her 
as referring to the " Nautilus." Little did 
either of them think that that splendid ves- 
sel was now lying not many yards from the 
shore, and yet all helplessly cut off* from 
human help 1 Soon after, whilst they stood 
at the window, watching the vain enorts to 
throw the rockot, which was so often help- 
lessly beat on one side by the force of the 
wind. Lady Cunlifie's servant came breath- 
lessly into the room. 

" Oh I my lady, sad news I Ton's the 
ship that Mr. Beaumont went sailing in 
this morning. It has broke away firom its 
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anchor, and run a^^round, and is bein^ beat 
to pieces by the waves and the wind 1 " 

Poor Mrs. Maxwell ! did she hear 
aright ? With ghastly face and starting 
eyes, she seized Ruth's hand, whisper- 
ing,— 

" Tell me all I Do not be afraid 1 I will 
be very quiet, and give no trouble ; but is 
it my son ? ** 

A few hurried words served to put Mrs. 
Maxwell in possession of the iew facts 
respecting his being in that wrecked vessel ; 
and she nerved herself to hear all : for might 
not she be able to help him still, poor, weak 
mother ? She hardly thou;;ht how frail 
and incapable she was of coping with that 
terrible ocean ; and yet, it was threatening 
to swallow ber first-born, and she felt 
strong in her faith to resist it. 

Soon after, on the beach amongst the 
crowd, and in the full glare of the torches, 
stood two delicate-looking women, one ap- 
parently the mother of the other, and though 
fragile as a leaf before the wind, yet stead- 
ily pressing on, and encouraging the brave 
men who were prepared to risk life and 
limb in the service of their fellow-creatures. 
But the life-boats could not be launched in 
that angry sea, and the rockets could not 
reach their destination,^ sent so far off their 
mark by that wild wind ; and then it was 
hoarsely murmured amongst the crowd that 
the gallant ship was breaking up. Three 
tmes did the life-boat with her brave crew 
try to head the tremendous surf that rolled 
in with such force ; and so many times was 
the boat capsized, and the men struggling 
for their lives ; but they happily escaped. 
And numberless were the efforts made by 
others to shoot the rocket so as to near the 
sinking ship. All seemed vain : there 
appeared to be a fate against her, and that 
she was doomed to destruction. 

The agony of those on shore was intense I 
So near ; and yet to see the unfortunate 
crew perish within sight — almost within 
speaking distance! Never had a wilder 
night been known even in mid-winter. The 
men on board were seen clinging to the 
masts and falling spars. Then there rose a 
shout that the ship's back was broken, and 
the beautiful yacht parted mid-stays, and 
gradually seemed to be torn piece by piece 
awav. 

" Throw the rope I — send it near ! — 
there may be a chance yet I " whispered a 
hollow, supplicating voice, at the elbow of 
the officer who was beginning to desist from 
his fruitless endeavors to save the crew by 
means of the rocket. 

He turned and looked, and saw a pale, 
agonized-looking woman, all drenched with 



rain, and clutching in her trembling hands 
a great coil of rope, one end of which she 
held appealingly up to him. He could not 
resist taking it in nis own, and saying, " I 
will do my best, madam." For the voice 
and the action were those of a lady ; and he 
seemed to feel she had more than a common 
interest in the awful spectacle that was then 
before their eyes. He saw by the toreh- 
light that the woman who spoke had long 
passed her youth, but close beside her, with 
resolute face and pale, beautiful features, 
stood another, in all the pride and majesty 
of her summer life-time. They both clung 
together, the younger supporting the elder, 
and yet the elder in some measure guiding 
and directing the younger; but the man 
never forgot, as the light Sashed full in their 
fear-stricken faces, the depth of anguish he 
read there as the shout rose, " They are 
about to swim for their lives I Grod help 
them ! " 

** Send them a rope and save them, I 
beseech you I ** pleaded the pale woman at 
his side. 

** I will give directions, madam ; but I 
must tell you there is little chance in such 
a sea as this. No man can stem such a tide 
as rolls fk>m the shore to night." 

** Oh, yes I there is hope. Only shoot 
the rope ; and we, my daughter and I, will 
hold it, and draw him in." 

The man only answered the wild appeal 
by a glance of pity. Still ropes were sent 
out in the direction of the doomed vessel. 
It was then declared that one man^ clinging 
to the falling mast, had seized it ; that he 
had tied himself to it, and leaped into the 
boiling, raging water. There was occa- 
sionally to be discerned a head struggling 
with the waves ; oflen and often did it dis- 
appear, and at last was seen no more. 
Experienced hands were at work to bring 
that rope with its burden to land. Poor 
Mrs. Maxwell still insisted on holding by 
one end ; but, though she was indulged in 
her wild delusion, what help there was 
came from other and more efficient quarters. 

" We cannot tell that it is he,*' whispered 
Ruth to her step-mother. 

" I know it is," she answered calmly. 

" A life may yet be saved ; but where are 
the others ? " said Ruth. 

A man close by, who was engaged in haul- 
ing in the tope, answered, — 

'* There are a cluster of them ; I saw them 
by the last flash ; they are all clinging to 
the bowsprit. If they can hold on° for a 
time, there may be hope yet." 

" Yes," observed a comrade : " better 
hope than for this poor fellow we are haul- 
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A few minutes later a drowned man lay 
prone and helpless on the beach, drenched 
to death, apparently, by th^ surging waves 
that had passed over him. He had been 
drawn in like a piece of wreck, by the rop>e 
to which he had fastened himself. The 
crowd pressed round. The body was raised, 
and the f:ice turned to meet the gaze of all 
beholders. They gave way instinctively to 
the two women who had so vainly helped 
to rescue him. The elder of the two knelt 
down by the drowned man*s side. She 
motioned to the torch-bearers to draw near. 
They came, and compassionately held their 
light to reflect strongly on the face of the 
corpse. 

" It is he," said the kneeling woman 
looking up in the face of the younger, 
who was bending over her ; and who an- 
swered "^ 

" Is there no life left ? '^ 

** I cannot tell : it may only be suspend- 
ed," returned the mother quite calmly, 
and raising the drooping head upon her 
knee. 

Then came officious but kind hands, 
round on all sides, with offers of help, and 
suggestions of what was best to be done. 

" Where shall we carry the gentleman ?" 
asked two or three voices, as the owners 
prepared to carry the body, which lay still 
upon the sand, the death-like head still on 
the mother's lap. She made way for them 
to lift and carry the precious burden, still 
retaining her hold of the powerless head, 
and saying, — 

" Carry him into my house close by. I 
am his mother. I will show vou how to 
hold him." 

All her wild excitement was gone. In 
the desperate but still fluctuating hope of 
saving him, Mrs. Maxwell controlled every 
weakness, and resolutely nerved herself to 
superintend and carry out all that medical 
skill or watchful care could do to save, if 
possible, or re-animate one flickering spark 
of life. Thus she accompanied the men to 
her house, her son's head still resting on her 
shoulder, where she had instructed them to 
place it. 

" For," said she, " all depends on the 
position in which it is held." 

No one, to see and hear her then, could 
have believed how frail, how weak she was. 
On went the mournful procession to the 
house they had lately quitted ; and on the 
threshold they were met by Lady Cunliffe 
and a medical man whose aid she had 
called in, in case of such a contingency as 
had now occurred. Mrs. Maxwell grasped 
the friendly hand as she went by, murmur- 
ing, " The winds and the waves and God's 



great mercy have given me back my son ; 
and he will restore him to life." 

Then to the bearers she gave calm orders 
to carry her son up stairs into her own 
room, and lay him on the bed there. 

Long hours passed by. Mrs. Maxwell, 
the medical man, and a tew necessary atten- 
dants alone were admitted to that chamber 
where the great battle of life and death was 
raging — where a faint, returning spark of 
life was being nursed with agonizing care, 
and where the prayer of faith went up with 
unremitting constancy. Once Mrs. Max^ 
well went down into the sitting-room, where 
Ruth sat with closed eyes and clasped hands, 
beside her aunt, who, having done all she 
could, was now peacefully slumbering on 
the uncomfortable little sofa where she had 
placed herself to " watch and listen ; " but 
sleep had surprised her, and there she lay 
when Mrs. Maxwell came in. One glance 
was sufficient in that direction; but she 
placed her cold, trembling hand on Ruth's 
shoulder, and the girl started and looked 
up, for she had not neard the mother's light 
footstep. Mrs. Maxwell did not speak for 
a moment, as Ruth's agitated, inquiring look 
met her own, and then in answer only 
said, — 

** He lives ! The spark is not quite ex- 
tinct, but it may be any moment. The 
hand of man is doing all it can ; but pray, 
pray, Ruth 1 Oh ! pray, as you never yet 
prayed, that he may be spared — if not to 
us, at least for others I " 

Mrs. Maxwell pressed one long, loving 
kiss on Ruth's brow, and gazed entreat- 
ingly into her sweet eyes, as Ruth an- 
swered, — 

" Yes, mother dear, I have never ceased 
to pray for one moment ; and I have faith 
that we shall be , heard and our prayers 
answered." 

And then the mother glided quickly and 
noiselessly out of the room and back again 
into a small room opening into her own, 
where the great battle was still going on. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

The day before that eventful one. Miss 
Beaumont returned home — at least to her 
temporary one at Rhys Castle. She foun<l 
Gwendoline alone with Mrs. Nelson, ami 
heard that Miss Winyard had left the pre- 
ceding one. 

"1 expected to have found Madeline 
here," said Maude, on being told of her 
departure. 

" No, " replied Gwendoline : ** Madeline 
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tbounrht it would be better to leave us alone, 
a.A she said, to settle all our worldly aiiairs ; 
and, as she does not know Louis, she fan- 
cied she mijjht be in the way." 

Maude fancied Gwendoline looked a little 
sorrowful as she said this, and, as the day 
went on, felt sure that she missed Miss 
Winyard even more than she acknowl- 
edged ; and then Maude observed, — 

** It is a pity Madeline did not wait to 
make Louis's acquaintance. I am sure 
they would have been pleased with each 
other." 

** To a certain extent," answered Gwen- 
doline cautiously ; *^ but I do not think 
their objects in life are the same, so there 
may not be much congeniality between the 
two." 

Maude laugrhed. 

"I hope Madeline has not bitten you 
with any of her strange fancies, Gwendo- 
line ; though, I dare say, you would take 
the infection favorably." 

Gwendoline colored, and answered, — 

" 1 hope you will think favorably your- 
self of all my fancies, as you call them, 
that I have been able to carry out under 
Madeline's advice and co-operation. You 
know Louis gave me carte blanche to do as 
I thought best here." 

" No doubt he did, my dear little coz, as 
very right and proper a man should, when 
a woman has a place of her own to perform 
m. 

Gwendoline 'did not look quite satisfied ; 
but she waited till the proper time, hoping 
to impress Maude more favorably with 
some of these performances. But, when the 
time arrived, Maude was rather surprised at 
the magnitude of the works undertaken, 
and the multitude of people who were con- 
cerned in their accomplishment. 

" I hope," said Gwendoline that after- 
noon, " that you will not mind dining at 
four, Maude. We have to start from this 
house soon after five, for the afternoon ser- 
vices at the * Sisters* Home,* and I have 
various things to settle with the ladies at the 
* Refuge,* and Friday, you must know, is 
my visiting day. I am not always quite so 
early, and when we get the chapel finished, 
and Mr. Cyprian Winyard fully ordained, 
and installed as resident chaplain, when 
Louis comes to live here, it will be easier 
for you. I fear you do not like the idea of 
it, Maude ; but you need not come.** 

Miss Beaumont did, indeed, look a little 
aghast; but she was very good-natured 
and sensible in some things, so she refrained 
from any special remonstrance, and pre- 
pared to accompany Gwendoline on her new 
tour of duties. She was rather longing to 



tell her of all that had befallen her since 
they parted, but no opening occurred. It 
being Friday, Gwendoline seemed inclined 
to confine all her conversation to a certain 
range of subjects, with which Maude was 
at that time not at all familiar. 

** This is all very new,*' she remarked to 
Mrs. Nelson, as she met that lady in the 
hall, hurrying down at the sound of the 
four o'clock dinner-bell. 

Mrs. Nelson made a dismal face, and 
shook her head ominously, then observed, 
as she walked on, ** Yes, poor child, she has 
been quite taken out of her own hands. 
Miss Winyard settles every thing here, and 
I don*t like that Mr. Cyprian at all." 

" Her brother, I suppose ? '* asked Maude. 
" Does he come here much ? *' 

** Not here exactly ; but they are always 
meeting at the refuges and sisterhoods, and 
other places, which he has taken under his 
pastoral care, as they call it. You will see 
him to-night." 

Maude was struck with an indefinable 
alteration she discerned in Gwendoline. 
She was kind and amiable as ever : it was 
not in her nature to be otherwise ; but there 
was something like restraint in their inter- 
course, as if she feared doing or saying any 
thing that might be wrong, or not strictly in 
accordance with a certaip set of ideas and 

f>rinciples newly adopted. Maude tried to 
ead the conversation after dinner, when the 
servants had withdrawn, to the subject she 
believed most interesting to Gwendoline, 
that was, the unexpected return of Louis. 
She said, — 

" You see, I came at once, Gwendoline, 
when I pot Louis's letter to say he was on 
his way home, and might be expected any 
day.*' 

Gwendoline answered simply, — 

" I am very glad to see you, Maude ; it 
seems a long time since you were here.** 

" Yes : I have been playing the truant 
rather, and so has Louis for the matter of 
that ; but you know, Gwen, dear, he was 
not quite his own master, and, I dare say, 
could not manage to get back sooner." 

Gwendoline colored a little as she an- 
swered, — 

** I am glad he has been so well^ amused, 
and also am not sorry, on my own account, 
that his prolonsred absence has enabled me 
to carry out much that might otherwise 
never have been perfected.*' 

" O Gwen 1 you will have plenty of 
time after you are married to carry out 
things as you talk of; you need not be in 
such a hurry, as if your marriage were to 
put a stopper on all your good works." 

^ I hope not, indeed," answered Gwendo- 
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line rather shortly, as if to cut the subject 
short'. And then Maude asked, — 

*' Do you expect Louis to-day ? '* 

" Oh, no 1 nor to-morrow either. I think 
he cannot possibly reach Plymouth this day 
or two, as he is delayed at some little sea^ 
side place, he tells me." 

" I hope he will like all your works ; you 
seem to have been very busy, Gwen." 

*f I have endeavored to made the most 
of my time, Maude, having wasted so much 
of it before; but in respect to Louis's ap- 
proval, I take that for granted, after all he 
nas said, and should, at any rate, consider 
myself bound to go on as I have begun." 

Then Gwendoline rose from the table, and 
the three ladies walked into the drawing- 
room; but Gwendoline soon left them to 
prepare in various ways for her visits and 
evening performances of various kinds. 

" What is this large house," asked Maude, 
as they drove up to a desolate-looking build- 
ing, half-finished, and very uncomfortable in 
appearance. 

'* Oh 1 you must not judge of it by what 
you see now ; it is all in progress, and I had 
noped would have been completed before 
Louis's return." 

** Then, after all, it seems you could have 
spared him a little longer, Gwen." 

There was a little pique in Maude's voice ; 
and, absorbed as Gwendoline's soul was in 
her new crotchets, she immediately per- 
ceived it, and answered with her usual 
sweetness of voice and manner, — 

" You must not think that, dear Maude : 
it.is only the good of others, and not my own 
pleasure, that I was thinking of. Dear 
Louis ! you know very well he will be only 
too welcome when he comes." 

" I am glad of that," said Maude shortly ; 
then looking about she said, *^ I am sure I 
remember this place ; only some strange 
alteration has taken place ; some metamor^ 
phose which I do not perfectly realize. 
Surely, Gwen, you have not pulled down 
the old ' Bard * public-house ? " 

" Not entirely, Maude ; but you are quite 
correct in your recollections : it still stands 
behind this new pile of building. I paid a 
good sura to get tne old landlord to go out, 
which he did, grumbling very much ; but 
Madeline advised me not to allow of any 
public-house on my estate. I am sorry to 
say she cannot prevail upon Gen. Win- 
yard to see the thing as we do ; but I have 
got rid of all mine." 

This was said with a slight abcent of self- 
applause, which Maude answered by say- 
ing, — 

** I think the general is right : if they are 
well conducted, I do not see any harm in 



them; and thejrare a great convenience, 
especially in this part of the world, where 
there are so many tourists." 

" Oh 1 1 assure you, Maude, we are not for- 
getful of the rights of hospitality ; and we 
are going to set apart a guest-chamber in 
this very building, on the monastic plan, 
where travellers will be taken in and en- 
tertained without their having to pay any 
thinj." 

" I had rather pay for my entertainment," 
answered Maude, and then added, " Well, 
and what have you done with your old, 
picturesque inn ? " 

" Oh ! it is all there at the back of this 
building ; and the ladies lodge there now. 
This is not sufficiently finished to give sleep- 
ing accommodation ; but we have got the 
great hall in' such a state of forwardness 
that we can assemble together, as we are 
about to do at this very time. Come, 
Maude, will you get out and look in at us 
for half an hour ? " 

Miss Beaumont descended, and followed 
Gwendoline with a strange sensation of un- 
reality in all that was occurring, half ex- 
pecting to awake and find that she had been 
dreaming. However, the dream continued, 
and she went on. The first thingr she ob- 
served was a large hall, with a double row 
of windows, and a large, dreary-looking fire- 
place, without fire, at the end. There was a 
large, square table on one side, and a few 
chairs placed round, one of which appeared 
to be Slightly raised, and on a kind of plat- 
form. The whole side of the opposite part 
of the room was occupied by a long table, 
where apparently the inmates of the bouse 
took their meals, or pursued their various 
employments, a row of chairs being placed 
on either side. A few ladies occupied these 
chairs, and some of them were talking to- 
gether when Gwendoline and Maude en- 
tered. There was an immediate hush, and 
subsequent flocking round Miss Powys as she 
walked up the room. Maude was at once 
introduced as "My cousin. Miss Beau- 
mont ; " and the five or six ladies severally 
named in turn to Maude. Then Gwendo- 
line looked towards the raised seat, and 
said to the nearest lady, " Not come yet, 
Miss Osborne V " 

" No : the father is late this evening ; it 
is not his custom to be so dilatory." 

Then another lady, designated as Mrs- 
Browne, declared she heard the sound of 
wheels ; and her neighbor, Miss Wallace, 
thought she was mistaken : but a lady in 
widow's weeds corroborated the first lady's 
statement, and a few moments after the ex- 
pected gentleman made his appearance. 
Not the geiltleman only, but a lady was 
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with him, whom Maude immediately recog- ' 
pized and addressed as Miss Winyard. She 
returned Maude's welcome very graciously, 
observing, with a smile, — 

<* I am Mother Madeline here ; and I must 
introduce you to my brother, Father 
Cyprian." 

There could have been little doubt as to 
the relationship between the two; and 
Maude thought she had never seen a finer, 
handsomer man than this member of the 
Winyard family. His dark, chestnut hair 
was combed entirely back from his grave, 
thoughtful brow ; and his features were pe- 
culiarly fine, though the cast of his counte- 
nance was almost severe in its- pale beauty. 
He wore the long, dark, close-fitting gar- 
ments of the High Church, and seemed to 
wish to assimilate the cut and fashion of 
them as much as possible to that of the 
priestly persuasion from which he borrowed 
hi 8 designation. He was si ngularly tall, but 
moved with such unstudied ease that he 
never appeared awkward, even when far 
out-topping his fellow-men. 

As he took his place (after a brief recog- 
nition of Miss Powys and her cousin^ upon 
the raised platform, a general huso pre- 
vailed, and the lecture commenced. Father 
Cyprian never " preached " at that time, 
he only " lectured." He was gifted with 
great eloquence, and a persuasive though 
somewhat dictatorial style of delivery. 
Gwendoline occupied the nearest seat to the 
lecturer. Madeline and Maude took places 
near. On the opposite side sat all the 
ladies of the household. There was a mur- 
mur of admiration when the lecture came 
to an end ; and then Gwendoline, addressing 
herself" to the eldest matron present, said, — 

" I dare say, Mrs. Browne, you will give 
us a little tea; for we mean to visit the 
sisters, and are rather pressed for time this 
evening.'* 

The tea was soon after brought in, and 
bore testimony to the comfortable domestic 
arrangements of the house ; althouorh the 
exterior was at that time so unprepossessing. 
Maude could not resist a feeling of jealous 
apprehension in regard to that handsome 
young man (priest though he professed 
himself to be) on her brother's behalf. 
There was nothing, however, to be detected 
but the most distant civility between him 
and Gwendoline. 

Miss Winyard seemed the' directing spirit 
of the establishment, and, under the cogno- 
men of ** Mother," to exercise her maternal 
privileges pretty widely. She and Gwen- 
doline talked a good deal apart, after tea 
was over ; and then Maude addressed heiv 
Belf to Cyprian Winyard, and asked him 



such trifling questions as she would have 
put to any other young man with whom she 
mischt have been thrown for half an hour's 
conversation or amusement. His answers 
were perfectly courteous, and his manner 
attentive, though reserved ; but there was a 
something in it which convinced Maude 
that he looked upon her as a frivolous, but- 
terfly sort of being, — a something to be 
endured by the wiser and better jwrtiofeof 
mankind ; nor did he appear in the least 
impressed by her beauty or charm of man- 
ner. He even appeared to listen to old 
Mrs. Browne with more suavity and appar- 
ent satisfaction. 

** I shall look in at the sisters," said he 
to Gwendoline, as she and Maude were 
preparing to go there. " I have promised 
to attend to a case of conscience there — 
you are probably acctuainted with it ? but 
I cannot stay long. 1 have to meet a friend 
a few miles from here this evening ; he is to 
preach at W— , and I am desirous of 
profiting by his discourse." 

Gwendoline looked up at her new, tall 
fnend with grateful admiration ; and all the 
ladies joined in a chorus of praise, even 
before he had quite disappeared. 

The visit to the sisterhood was of a rather 
different character, but altogether of so sin- 
gular a nature in Maude's experience, that 
as soon as they returned to the castle, about 
nine o'clock, she threw herself into an easv- 
chair, and told Gwendoline plainly she 
** wondered at her." 

" 1 dare say you do, Maude ; and I do not 
wonder at that. Of course I am prepared 
for blame, or misunderstanding, even from 
my best friends." 

' " No : it is not that, my dear child. 
Only I think you have embarked in such 
big enterprises that you will soon be quite 
overwhelmed in the work of your own 
hands. Mv wonder is that you have con- 
trived to collect together such a lot of unfor- 
tunates in a few months, of whose existence 
you were quite ignorant before. It does 
seem such a strange, Quixotic undertaking, 
you three young people setting your heads 
together to do all this of your own accord. 
It appears to me — forgive me, Gwen ! — 
but that Miss Winyani and her brother 
are airing all their various fantasies at your 
expense." 

" Ah 1 you don't, you cannot, under- 
stand us, Maude. " 

" But do you think that Louis will ? " 

" I hope so. 1 can hardly think he can 
be so unreasonable as to object to refuges 
for the destitute, and sisterhoods where 
every virtue is taught and practised." 

«I do not object to these things, Gwen, 
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dear, properly conducted ; but it seems so 
strange to me, you and the Winyards rush- 
ing into it all, without a word of warning 
or advice from oldor and more experienced 
heads." 

** Ah 1 that is just it, Maude. Madeline 
"wishes to correct many errors she has ob- 
served in similar establishments ; so we 
prefer acting entirely on our own respon- 
sibility." 

" What does Mr. Lloyd say to it all ? " 
asked Maude. 

** Well, I am sorry to say he has acted a 
very unfriendly part, and opposed every 
thing I have done. I hear he means to re- 
sign his situation here soon, but will not do 
so till Louis comes home. He says my 
* Refuge ' is a refuge for idleness, and encour- 
agement for people to trust to any thing 
rather than their own exertions ; and he says 
every thing that is unpleasant, especially of 
my * Sisterhood.* " 

" What is the difference between the 
two ? " asked Maude. " Would not the same 
building contain both ? *' 

"I think not,*' answered Gwendoline, 
pondering. " At least, Madeline said the 
inmates had better be kept apart. The 
people at the refuge are only waiting for 
employment, whilst those at the sisterhood 
are permanently settled for life, if they like 
to stay." 

" And who supports them ? " 

" I do, for the most part, I am thankful to 
say; though the sisterhood is partly self- 
supporting. Madeline contributes her 
most active assistance, and her brother, as 
you see, lends his aid in the most effica- 
cious way. We are working well, I do 
hope." 

But Maude whispered, "Too well to 
last I " 



CHAPTER XLVL 

" Any letter from Louis this morning ? " 
asked Maude, as the contents of the post- 
bag were beins: distributed the next morn- 
ing, and she received her own share, 
reserving one peculiar letter for her more 
private perusal afterwards. 

"No," answered Gwendoline, rather 
carelessly. "I told you I did not expect 
him quite so soon. 1 think he will be here 
Monday or Tuesday.*' 

" And then are you ready to go to Lon- 
don, as was proposed, for a week, before the 
wedding takes place ?" 

Gwendoline looked rather thoughtful, 
and made answer, — 

10 



" Do you know, Maude, I should like to 
cut that I^ndon expedition altogether. I 
hope Louis will not be vexed ; but, really, I 
think so very differently from what I did on 
the subject of ornaments, and trinkets of all 
sorts and kinds, that it would give me no 
pleasure to go there on that account ; and I 
wish Louis would bestow the money else- 
where. I am sure I shall spend none of my 
own in that way ; and I dare say you don't 
care to go just now. So, if you please, we 
will tell him, when he comes, that we don't 
want to go to London at present." 

Maude flushed a little, for she had dwelt 
much upon that expected visit. It had been 
arranged between her and John Penrose 
that he should meet her there ; and they 
were to make all arrangements for their 
marriage at the same time in London — for 
it need hardly be said he was now her ac- 
cepted lover. She looked up at Gwendo- 
line's fair, placid face, and said, — 

" That arrangement may suit you very 
well, Gwen ; but it does not suit me, be- 
cause I also am going to be married, and 
have several things to settle and get for 
myself." 

Gwendoline started up. 

" Why, Maude, dearest, how came you to 
leave me in the dark all this time, and 
never tell me one word ? I fear you must 
suppose me so selfishly engrossed, that I 
can think of nothing, and no one, but my- 
self." 

" On the contrary, Gwendoline, I think 
you are just now a great deal too busy 
about everybody but yourself; and that is 
the reason I could not tell you before — you 
had no time to listen to me. Well, I won't 
keep you in suspense. I have been staying 
in the same house with John Penrose at the 
Vaughans*, and he has asked me to marry 
him, and I have consented. Not much of 
a love-story, is it ? " 

" I am so surprised, Maude I You said 
yesterday you wondered at me. Now, to- 
day, I wonder at you." 

" I suppose you thought I should prefer 
the Abbey, and all its encumbrances ; but I 
did not — on the same principle, I suppose, 
that you have renounced jewels and fine 
things altogether." 

" Well, yours is by no means a worldly 
choice," said Gwendoline, meditating. 

"I don't know ; I have chosen the man 
I prefer to all others in the world, so I don't 
claim any particular merit ; and as to the 
brewery, he is going to say good-by to it, 
as I have a very worldly sort of objection to 
it : but he will remain in the bank, so you 
see I have not encouraged him to be idle 
altogether." 
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" Then vou will live, I suppose, in Castle- 
ford V " asked 'Gwendoline doubtfully. 
IVIaude made a little grimace^ but said 

" No : you must come a little farther to 
call upon me. Do you remember a pretty 
place called Waterfells, about ten miles from 
Castleford, where an old bachelor friend of 
my uncle/s (your father) lived years ago? 
and once, when we were children (you were 
very young, Gwen), we were taken there to 
spend the day. What a day of delight it 
was ! — grass terraces rising one above an- 
other, gardens full of fruit, which we were 
allowed to pick without let or hinderance, 
and charming old-fashioned fish-ponds, with 
little boats, in which we were rowed ; and 
such a delin:htful old house I I have seen 
it once since. But I dare say you remem- 
ber the bright day at Waterfells ? " 

"I think I do," returned Gwendoline 
doubtfully, "at least, I remember going 
there." 

** Well, John has settled to buy the dear 
old place. It is not an over-grand or 
great one, like Harewood, or this old castle ; 
but bior enoujjh for John and me to live 
very happily in. O Gwen, I do think we 
shall be very happy I " 

" I hope and trust you will," said Gwen- 
doline, with all her kind little heart. She 
was much pleased to see Maude look so 
perfectly happy ; and the thought of that 
took the place of all other considerations 
that day, and entirely superseded the 
** Refuge, " and even threw Madeline and 
Cyprian Winyard into the distance. 

'* I hope we are to dine at a civilized 
hour to-day, Gwen. Four o'clock does not 
suit me : it is neither one thins: nor the 
other. Pray, let it be nine o'clock instead, 
if you are going about again this evening." 

" No, dear, I won't inflict that upon you 
every evening. It is the usual time to-day, 
— half-past seven. What a strangely warm 
day for the middle of September," said 
Gwendoline. 

" Yes, I am sure we are going to have a 
tempest. I feel thunder in the air : it is 
stifling," said Maude, throwing open the 
low window, and stepping out on to the 
grass-plot. 

She and Gwendoline wandered about, 
and talked again like old times ; and Mad- 
eline would have said that their frivolous 
talk was all the consequence of Maude's 
mundane frame of mind. Since she had 
taken Gwendoline so entirely into her own 
hands, and found her so malleable to her 
touch, Miss Winyard had become far more 
exacting and rigid. She was almost sur- 
prised at what she had already accom- 



plished ; and her ambition rose to heights 
she had never dreamed of when they seemed 
quite out of her reach. She looked upon 
Gwendoline's approaching marriage as the 
most untoward and unfortunate circum- 
stance, her only hope beinij that Mr. Beau- 
mont would continue to allow his wife the 
same latitude afler marriage as he had done 
before ; and that, if ht; did not enter into 
Gwendoline's new pursuits, he would ena- 
ble her to continue them ; and then, if 
every thing was in a certain state of for- 
wardness, that \he might be intrusted to 
carry on every thing at Rhys during the 
absence of the lady of the place. It was 
her great delight to be considered as the 
Mother or Lady Superior of the two insti- 
tutions which owed their origin to her in- 
cessant importunity and exertions. 

That her favorite brother should act 
with her, and assist her by his valuable 
help, was a great object with her ; and its 
accomplishment added not a little to the 
satisfaction with which she looked upon the 
accomplishment of her pet plans. No 
doubt she liked . Gwendoline very much — 
nearly as much as having her own way and 
undisputed sway in all things. She looked 
upon Miss Powys, too, with that compla- 
cency with which persons of her stamp 
regard those whom they contrive entirely 
to lead and govern. 

Gwendoline was hardly aware how much 
she was under the control of Miss Winyard, 
and honestly believed she was only acting 
according to her new convictions, and, no 
doubt, found a certain degree of sweetness 
and satisfaction in the exercise of such un- 
limited power as she found placed in her 
hands. Did the question ever arise in her 
mind as to how she might feel if called 
upon to relinquish it at her marriage, and 
be more under her husband's control ? If 
Gwendoline never considered this seriously, 
Maude did. She had already begun spec- 
ulating on the future which awaited her 
brother, when these new predilections on 
the part of Gwendoline became patent to 
his observation. The day, however, passed 
over happily to the two cousins. Gwendo- 
line seemed inclined to relax something of 
her domestic discipline, in compliment to 
Maude's prejudices, which her open protest 
of the day before had made but too appar- 
ent. Gwendoline satisfied her conscience 
and her friendship by promising herself a 
week of more active employment than ever, 
and that it should be pursued in the fiace of 
any remonstrances that Louis nught see fit 
to urge, should he not approve entirely of 
all her proceedings. And this she took 
care to indorse more strongly by writing a 
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long letter to Madeline, in which she 
poured out all her soul, and every conflict- 
ing sentiment in it, with perfect unreserve. 

** She will, I dare say, reai some of that 
to Cyprian," thoui^ht Gwendoline ; " and he 
will send his advice as to how I ought to 
act in regard to Louis. Dear Louis I I 
only hope I may get him to see things just 
as we do." The "we" of course meant 
herself and two friends. 

The letter was written, and sent in the 
course of the afternoon. . She knew it 
would reach Madeline early the next morn- 
ing ; perhaps it might bring her and her 
brother over to assist in preparing her 
mind for any conflict of opinion that might 
arise in the course of the week to come. 
They did not much like Mr. Morgan as a 
clergyman, she was aware; but they had 
often joined her at church before, and she 
knew the old clergyman at Winyards did 
not find more favor with her friends. They, 
however, all consoled themselves in think- 
ing that a good time was coming, when 
the chapel at the castle would be restored, 
and Cyprian (not Father Cyprian there, 
only so to the ladies of the refuge and 
sisterhood), duly ordained, would conduct 
the services as chaplain to Gwendoline's 
household, and otherwise find means and 
opportunities of enlightening the world, 
and showing (that part of it, at least) more 
than thev ever knew before. With such 
'dreams and anticipations, Gwendoline 
soucrht her chamber that nisjht. 

The storm had already risen high ; but 
in that inland situation they could form 
no idea of the terrific nature of the tempest 
which was at that moment sweeping along 
the coast, and carrying ruin and desolation 
in its course. • Still, there was sufficient 
force in the wind to shake the old castle 
walls, whilst the storm broke over them. 
Gwendoline would not own herself fright- 
ened in any measure, so shut herself up in 
her own room, declining the companionship 
of Maude and of Mrs. kelson. As Maude 
had no particular character for strength of 
mind to keep up, and had no friends to 
whom she felt it her duty to confess her 
short-comings in that or other respects, she 
was very glad to get Mrs. Nelson to sit 
with her till the fury of the tempest had 
subsided. When they parted, Maude 
said, — 

"I have been thinking of Louis, Mrs. 
Nelson. I trust he has not been at sea 
this night." 

" There is no danger, I should think, for 
him in the yacht he describes, my dear. 
Besides, ten to one, Mr. Beaumont is on 
shore at this very moment" 



And so he was ; for at that very time he 
was being conveyed by stranger hands to 
his mother's house, «he walking; at the head 
of the mournful procession. The next day 
came, bright and clear after the tempest ; 
and, early after breakfast, before they 
started for church, a little rough, Welsh 
pony appeared in the chair which always 
brought Madeline, driven by her brother, 
to the castle. Madeline, after a hasty rec- 
ognition of Maude and Mrs. Nelson, walked 
up to Gwendoline, and taking both her 
hands, kissed her on the brow, and 
asked, — 

" All well, Gwendoline, with you ? " 

" Oh, yes 1 It was rather a fearful night, 
but I did not shrink from the contempla- 
tion ; and I hope it did me good." 

" No doubt, dear one ; and yet I have 
been much troubled about you in my visions 
' last night." 

(Miss Winyard's dreams were always 
reported as visions.) 

" No : were you, Madeline ? What did 
you dream about me ? Nothing very bad, 
1 hope ? " 

" Well, I had a vision, and a. very singu- 
lar one." Then she drew Gwendoline into 
the rece.«s of the window, and spoke quite 
low, saying, " I saw you out in the storm, 
exposed to its full fury, and I was in a sort 
of tower, from which I could not reach you ; 
but you were hastily making for the river 
(near here, you know), and I thought it 
was swollen till it almost resembled the 
sea ; and you were holding out your hands 
to some one who was strugsjling with the 
waves, but all in vain I He was carried 
away by other hands than yours, and dis- 
appeared, and then you turned your steps, 
weary and fainting, to the tower, and I 
came down and let you in, and you said, ' I 
will abide here forever now with you, 
Madeline. The stream has been too 
strong for me; it has taken away my 
earthly love : but this is a strong tower, 
and I will seek peace and tranquillity in its 
shelter forevermore.' " 

" Well," said Gwendoline, as her friend 
paused, " was there nothing more ? " 

"Nothing. I woke as I held out my 
hands to guide you in, and found it was 
daylight ; but I slept no more." 

" Who was it that disappeared, Made- 
line ? " a^ked Gwendoline, trembling. 

" I did not see the face : it was hidden 
from me." 

" But I see what you mean, Madeline. 
Oh, if he should be in danger ! " 

" Under any circumstances there is an 
obvious interpretation to the vision." 

" Are you two coming to church, or are 
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you going to stay and gossip there all the 
morning V " asked Maude, rather irrever- 
ently, as Miss Winyard thought. 

" We are cominor. I must run and get 
ready," said Gwendoline, emerging from 
the recess with heightened color, and a 
quivering lip. 

"You have been frightening the poor 
child, Madeline?" asked Maude. Then, 
as there was no answer, she continued, 
" That dreadful storm last night has shaken 
all our nerves a little. We shall, I dare 
say, be all the better for a bracing walk 
over the hills. I think your brother has 
already betaken himself that way." 

" Yes : he said he should go as soon as 
we had seen Gwendoline, and heard that 
all was well here. We are both a little 
uncomfortable about her in consequence of 
my vision of the night past." 

** Oh ! I wonder you are not too sensible 
to dream dreams and see visions, Madeline. 
You magnify the evil, when it comes, by 
having a taste of it before it happens ; and, 
if it does not, why, all your trouble is vain." 

" I do not agree with you, Maude," said 
Miss Winyard coldly. " We are not, how- 
ever, left to cHoose for ourselves in such 
matters. It is only those of a peculiar 
temperament and frame of mind that are 
the recipients of such revelations. I am so 
qualified to a very high degree, but have 
no merit of my own because of the high 
distinction ; and, believe me, it is not always 
a pleasurable one. I see that Gwendoline, 
as her mind strengthens and develops, is 
likely to become a fitting subject for them. 
I recognized that at once when we first 
visited the tapestry-room, .and you referred 
to the supernatural event that occurred to 
her there. But I do not think you need 
distress yourself on the subject ; for I am 
Very much mistaken if you are ever likely 
to see a spirit." 

" I am sure I am very thankful for that, 
Madeline; and, as Gwendoline is coming 
down stairs, we may as well join her in the 
hall." 

The three young ladies walked out of the 
house together, the only gentleman having 
deserted them, and walked on before, 
probably with the intention of looking in 
upon some of his own peculiar worshippers 
at the refuge and the sisterhood. They 
walked on silently ; i'or the minds of all 
were busy, and their thoughts pre-occupied. 
As they approached the village road, which 
led directly to the church, they encountered 
a man on horseback, riding quickly, and 
who passed them, taking the by-road they 
had left. Neither Gwendoline nor Made- 
line paid much attention to the man, and 



walked on ; but Maude stopped behind, and, 
looking intently at him, hurried after her 
companions, and with a blanched face and 
trembling lips, said, — 

" That is one of the telegraph messengers. 
I have seen him here before. He is taking 
the road to the castle. Let us go back 
at once." 

Madeline directed a long, searching 
glance towards Gwendoline, saying, under 
her breath, — 

** I knew it. The thing has been revealed 
to me I Her trial is come upon her, as 
mine did ; but, oh I not with such inten- 
sity ! " 

(Who ever did believe that others have 
felt the same bitterness of anguish as them- 
selves, let their sorrows be ever so simi- 
lar?) Thon, as she hastened up and took 
Gwendoline's arm within her own to sup- 
port her, the poor girl turned with a look 
of despair to her friend, and just whis- 
pered, — 

" And I could not believe you, Madeline. 
Oh I what can it be ? " 

" Perhaps nothing at all," said Maude, 
rallying her spirits. " Just a note to say, 
* Expect me this evening,' for you, Gwen ; 
or it may be for me, which^ is very proba- 
ble, from a friend of mine, and something 
equally laconic and interesting. Oh I why 
should we frighten ourselves in this dread- 
ful way ? " And thfin Maude broke down 
and began to cry ; and poor Gwendoline, 
half frantic with fear, rushed on with head- 
Ions: speed. 

They soon reached the castle, panting 
and terrified at all their imaginations' had 
been conjuring up on the road. In the 
hall they were met by Mrs. Nelson, who, 
pale as themselves, and almost as trem- 
bling, said, — 

*' Come in here, my dears. Don't 
frighten yourselves so : all may be well ; 
but there is unpleasant news just arrived.** 
She pointed to the telegram she held in 
her hand. Maude snatched it from her, 
and read : — 

** From Lady Cunlfffe to Mrs, Nelson, 

" Mr. Beaumont danoerously hurt and ill. 
Break the news, and lot them come at once" 

In an hour's time they were on the 
road. 



CHAPTER XLVU. 

" He lives, he breathes ; but that is all. 
I dare not say more, for there is but little 
hope, my dears. I will not deceive ^ou.** 
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Those were the first words addressed by- 
Lady Cunliffe to the two sorrowing girls 
who came straight to her house, according 
to the direction on the telegram. It was 
,late on that Sunday evening when they 
found themselves at that melancholy jour- 
ney's end ; for they had met with delays 
on the road, and trains ran perversely on 
the Sunday, or not at all, in various places. 
All the history, as far as it could be told, 
of that unexpected and disastrous ship- 
wreck, was related to them by Lady Cun- 
liffe, who dwelt much and feelingly upon 
the fact that Louis's being rescued at all 
from such a sea that night was hardly 
short of a miracle. " And," she added, 
" we may humbly hope and believe, in an- 
swer to his poor mother's ceaseless cares 
and prayers " — 

" His mother f " exclaimed Maude, the 
name so new and strange for the first time 
escaping her lips with an allusion to her 
own. 

" Yes, my dear Miss Beaumont : it is no 
time for false delicacy and concealments. 
They have gone on too long ; but there was 
no numan hand concerned in bringing 
about their meeting at last! It was the 
hand of One higher that brought him home 
to his mother, though she, poor, weak, 
fragile creature as she is, went out, in all 
the storm and fury of the tempest, to try to 
help him ; for I had met him (accidentally 
it was), and knew it was the vessel he was 
in that was in that deadly peril. Oh, my 
dear Miss Beaumont 1 it is your own mother 
who is now watching beside him, as he lies 
there, for life or death ! " 

Maude's heart was becoming very sofl 
under the various influences which had of 
late assailed it ; and the sweet, almost for- 
gotten name came back with a breath of 
childhood in it, and tender recollections 
and associations, that almost surprised her- 
self. She j ust murmured, — 

"My poor mother! O Lady Cunlifiel 
take me to her ! We have been too long 
separated. Oh, I shall be so thankful to 
have a mother of my own ! " 

The kind-hearted little widow shed tears 
of joy as Maude said this, but begged that 
she and Gwendoline would delay their visit 
to the next day. She had every thing pre- 
pared for their stay at her house, if they 
would consent to be her guests during the 
time. 

There could be no objection made to 
this friendly proposal; so the two forlorn 
girls settled themselves at once in Lady 
Cunliffe's cottage, which had the advan- 
tage of being very near to that occupied 
by Mrs. Maxwell, and from whence Lady 



Cunlifie received constant tidings of the 
sick man's state. There was not much to 
encourage; still that the suspended ani 
mation had in anv degree been restored was 
enough to build hope upon. It seems so im- 
possible for youth not to hope whilst life 
remains ; and Maude and her cousin bv 
dcCTces began to feel as if all must be well 
at last. They had a very genial reception, 
too, from Sophy Wheeler. Confirmed in- 
valid though she was, there were days 
when she brightened up, and seemed to 
take a more lively interest in those about 
her than she had ever done in the days of 
her health. She had much, too, to tell 
both the girls tliat was interesting to them, 
in having so lately seen and talked with 
Louis. She was careful to say nothing 
that might be painful for either of them to 
hear, or to give Gwendoline an idea that 
she was not, and never had been, the first 
object in her cousin's heart. 

" Poor girl I ' thought she, " she will have 
enough soitow to bear if he dies, as it, 
seems likely eilbugh he will : it would be a 
pity that any recollection of him should 
be painful 1 " ' 

She took care, however, without making 
any special confession, to clear Ruth of any 
ill that she might have hinted against her 
in former days, and did full justice to the 
noble unselfishness of her character ; and, 
whilst doing so, poor Sophy felt more com- 
fortable in her own mind, and, in making 
that amends, no doubt experienced the 
novel sensation with a mixture of surprise 
and satisfaction. From Ladv Cunliffe, 
Maude heard for the first time the story of 
her mother's past life, in all that concerned 
her second marriage and widowhood. 

. She adverted feelingly, but slightly, to 
what Mrs. Maxwell had suffered in being 
separated from, and, as she believed, re- 
nounced by, her children, and her reasons, 
or rather the apprehensions which deterred 
her from announcing her vicinity when she 
came the preceding yearJ;o live at Ciastle- 
ford. 

Maude shed tears as she listened, and 
then said, — 

** I would have gone to her at once. Lady 
Cunliffe, if I had but known. How very 
sad it seems — our poor mother so near, and 
yet hiding, as it were, from Louis and me, 
her own children 1 " 

Maude had been very young at the time 
of her separation from her mother, and had 
happily heard and known but little of her 
uncle's injudicious comments and unkind 
conduct on the occasion ; she had been also 
kttpt in ignorance of all particulars concern- 
ing their mother since she grew up, as her 
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brother never cared to mention the subject. 
She had only been told that she had will- 
ingly deserted her children, to make an un- 
worthy marriage. Then, for the first time, 
did she hear that assertion almost indic^nant- 
ly refuted by Lady Cunliffe, who spoke also 
most feelingly of the good and charming 
qualities of the man whom Maude's mother 
had married, and who had previously been 
her own sister's husband, and was the father 
of her niece Ruth. 

It was perhaps fortunate, both for Maude 
and Gwendoline, that these disclosures were 
80 full of interest that they kept their minds 
from dwelling too incessantly on Louis's 
dangerous state. They were already cher- 
ishing hope on his account, and were only 
longing most impatiently for the next day, 
when uiey might see him, and be acknowl- 
edged by the mother whom Maude was now 
passionately longing to claim. She whiled 
away part of the long, inter\'ening night in 
writmg to John Penrose, and telling Him all 
that was in her heart. How sweet it 
seemed that there was now one to whom 
she could turn on all occasions of joy or 
sorrow, with a full sense of being under- 
stood, and knowing how deeply that one 
felt with and for her t 

The next day came ; and as early as they 
dared, the two girls presented themselves, 
trembling with hope and fear, at Mrs. Max- 
well's door. It seemed they were expected, 
for the servant-maid showed them without 
speaking into the sitting-room close by. 
How strange it seemed to both to be there so 
near and yet so sadly separate from the 
brother of the one, and lover of the other I 
and yet they were both too fully aware of 
the critical nature of the invalid's state, to 
show any impatience at such delay as might 
be thought necessary. Nor would they 
even plead to be admitted to his presence 
one moment before it was considered safe 
for him to hazard the interview. 

Gwendoline sat down on the nearest chair. 
She felt very faint ; and Maude was trem- 
bling visibly with suppressed excitement 
from various causes, so that she was quite 
unable to help or support her. Almost im- 
mediately after their arrival, Ruth came into 
the room, bringing with her that peculiar 
atmosphere of support and comfort, which 
the sorrowful so often experienced in her 
presence. She went up to both the girls 
and kissed them tenderly ; they had never 
seemed so dear to Ruth before, though she 
had always liked them much. To Gwendo- 
line she appeared especially drawn, and 
whispered words of hope and comfort ; after 
whicn she performed little kindly services 
for her — taking off her hat and gloves, 



and making her lie down on the sofa, 
saym^, — 

"You will be better able to bear the 
sight if you will recover yourself a little. 
He will not know you yet ; but we will trust 
he will ere long." 

Poor Gwendoline's heart was relieved of 
a great, unspoken burden, for she feared she 
should have been forbidden to see her cousin 
— that her rights as his betrothed wife 
might be set aside, and others might take 
upon themselves the holy offices of watch- 
ing and nursing him, to her exclusion. 
Now she felt that Ruth deferred to her as 
his intended wife; and a certain jealous 
feeling died away as she found that Ruth 
had not seen him herself since he bad 
been taken into his mother's room. So 
Gwendoline felt quite disposed to lean on 
Ruth, with a full assurance that all she ad- 
vised would be for the best, and consistent 
with the tenderest care for her own peculiar 
sufferings, as well as those of the dearly- 
loved one. When Gwendoline appeared 
better and less agitated, Ruth turned her 
attention to Maude, who had retained her 

Elace in the armchair wh«re she had thrown 
erself on entering. Ruth went up to her, 
and whispered, — 

" Is there any thing I can do for you. Miss 
Beaumont ? There is no one but the nurse 
with your brother. When do you and Miss 
Powys like to go up ? Shall I show you 
the way ? " 

Maude raised her head, which had rested 
on her clasped hands, as Ruth spoke, and 
looked up in the sweet, anxious face. Then 
as Ruth bent down to her, she stole her 
arms round her neck, and said, — 

" O Ruth 1 are not we sisters ? and 
shall not we treat each other as such from 
this time forth?" 

Ruth started ; and a little flush came into 
her face, as she looked wistfully at Maude, 
and hardly seemed to comprehend her. 
But Maude went on, hardly observing the 
expression, — 

** Yes 1 your mother is my mother — my 
own dear mother ; but I only knew it last 
night from Lady Cunliffe, or I should have 
been with her longr ajjo 1 " 

Ruth gave utterance to a little, suppressed 
cry of joy, even in the midst of all their sor- 
row, — joy that one child should be brought 
home at last to its longing parent ; and siie 
clasped her hands in an attitude of earnest 
thanksgiving, as she answered, — 

** Is it possible ? Oh, my poor mother ! 
oh, the comfort, the support it will be to 
her ! If she could but have known this 
long ago 1 " 

" I hope to be a comfort to her yet, Ruth ; 
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thoagh I can never be what you have been 
all these long years to her. Now let me 
go at once, if she will see me." 

"I have, just left her to lie down and try 
to sleep," said Ruth ; " for she has never 
rested all the night : but, since the respira- 
tion has become more regular (I mean your 
brother's), and the medical men have left 
for an hour or two, I have persuaded her 
to lie down ; but I very much doubt if she 
sleeps." 

" Oh, take me with you, Ruth I I want 
my mother : I must go to her ! " And then 
the two stole quietly out of the room, leav- 
ing Gwendoline on the sofa, waiting pa- 
tiently till it would be advisable for her to 
see her cousin. 

Ruth stopped before the door of the room 
where Mrs. Maxwell was lying down : her 
son was still in her own room. Maude held 
Ruth's arm for a moment. 

" She will require preparation : you had 
better go in first, and tell her that Maude is 
come to her at last." 

" I will tell her as you wish ; but I think 
yon may come at once ; she has always 
been expecting you and your brother. I 
did not at one time uriderstand the look, but 
I have since : she has had that expression 
ever since we came to Castleford." 

" Poor mother 1 and no one came I " 
sighed Maude. 

" Come now," answered Ruth, opening 
the door, " she is awake. Mother, your 
child, Maude, is come ; she is here, and 
longing to see you." 

Ruth led Maude a little way into the 
room, and pointed to the couch where 
her mother lay, and then withdrew gently, 
closing the door behind her. Maude went 
up at once to the bed, and knelt down by 
it ; and, for the first time since she was a 
httle child, gazed into her mother's face — 
that poor, pale, faded, but still sweet, loving 
face. Who can express the joy there, was 
for both in that re-union ? 

Mrs. Maxwell seemed as if she could 
never gaze sufficiently into that beautiful 
face, in which she tried to trace the baby- 
features she had so dearly loved ; and how 
often did she clasp her child's soft, fair 
hands, and press them to her lips I and yet 
there was so little said by either I Maude 
only kept repeating the fond name, " Mo- 
ther — my mother 1 oh, how strange, and 
yet it is true 1 Dearest mother, can you 
love me ? " 

" 1 have never ceased to do so, my dar- 
ling. Oh, if both my children are restored 
to me at once I Oh, the greatness of the 
mercy and the blessing 1 " 

In little, incoherent sentences, the mother 



and daughter talked at first ; but, as they 
became calmer, they dwelt more at large 
on all the terrible events of the preceding 
night, and wept together over the appre- 
hensions they nardly dared to talk of. At 
last Maude said« looking on the pale, trans- 
parent hands she held in hers, — 

" Mother, I am sure you must be terribly 
worn out, and must suffer from all the fear- 
ful excitement. Do lie down and rest a 
little, and let miB sit by you." 

" No, dearest ; I do not like to close my 
eyes, and lose the sight of you, and fear 
lest you should vanish in a dream. I am 
quite rested. We will go and see Aim, if 
you can bear the si^ht." 

" Js Louis so much altered? " whispered 
Maude. 

" I only saw him as he is now," answered 
the mother, with a deep sigh. 

" I forgot," answered Maude. " But is 
he no better than when you first brought 
him in ? " 

" Yes, a shade ; for now he lives and 
breathes : but, oh 1 life is at so low an ebb 
that any moment it may cease ; " and then 
there went up a sorrowful cry to heaven 
that Louis Beaumont's life might be ren- 
dered back to him. " Will you come V " 
asked the mother, who could not restrain her 
longing anxiety to be with both her children 
once more. But Maude hesitated, and drew 
back a little, and then whispered, — 

" Let Gwen go and see him first : she 
will be hurt if she is the last." 

'* Go, dear, and call her, if you think 
so. I fear there can be but little comfort 
in the interview at present : but go, dear." 

" Will not you come too, mamma ? " 

It was then Mrs. Maxwell's turn to 
shrink, as she answered, " Your cousin does 
not know me, and Louis has not yet acknowl- 
edged me ; so perhaps she would rather go 
alone." 

" Not she ! " exclaimed Maude. " Oh ! 
mother, our Gwen is the very sweetest and 
kindest of human beings ; she will indeed 
be a daughter to you. You will have three, 
mamma." 

A faint smile stole ovor Mrs. Maxwell's 
wasted face ; but she shook her head gently, 
and murmured, — 

" It was all her father's doing : she may 
inherit the feeling." 

" I will answer for Gwendoline," said 
Maude firmly. " Why, she was the one 
who always cared the most for Ruth ; but I 
love her dearly, now, toof" 

" You cannot love her more than she 
deserves, Maude, dearest ; and I think you 
also know and like her Iriend and connec- 
tion, Mr. Penrose V " 
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" I do, mother,** answered Maude, with a 
quick blush ; " and I love him too. I will 
tell you at once we are engaged." 

" That is a happy hearing, my dearest 
child. He is our best and kindest 
friend." 

" Yes : we shall be all one happy family 
together," replied Maude, caressing her 
mother's hand, and adding, " when our 
dear one there recovers. Now I will go 
down and bring up Gwen to see you." 

When Maude went down, still in a whirl 
of excitement, she found Ruth sitting by 
Gwen, arid both talking very earnestly to- 
gether; so she came near and sat down, 
quietly waiting till their conversation should 
come to an end. Ruth acknowledged her 
presence by a quiet though somewhat sad 
smile ; and Gwendoline looKed up, with some 
of her ordinary brightness, and said, — 

" How strange it all seeme I But we are 
three sisters now ; are not we, Ruth ? " 

"Oh, yes! if you are disposed to admit 
me as one, I shall be only too glad," said 
Ruth, with ready acquiescence. 

" Have you seen Louis ? " asked Gwen, 
turning to her cousin. 

** No : we thought you would like to go 
first, in case he may not be able to bear 
more," answered Maude. 

Gwen got up with a certain air of satis- 
faction, in the midst of all her grief, and pre- 
pared to follow Ruth up stairs. 

" You must see my motiier first," said 
Maude, as they reached the top of the 
stairs ; and she led Gwendoline to the door 
of her room. 

The gentle tap was answered by Mrs. 
Maxwell herself; who, pale and agitated, 
waited for G wen's recognition. 

" My dear aunt, how glad I am to know 
you at last 1 And — and I hope to call you 
mother, too, very soon," said Gwen, in the 
little speech she had unconsciously prepared 
on her way up stairs. 

Mrs. Maxwell folded the girl in her arms, 
and kissed her very tenderl v — for she was 
to be her son's wife if ho lived — and 
replied, — 

" God grant it, niy dear child, and re- 
store him to you. You will wish to see him 
at once, no doubt." 

Gwen only bent her head in reply ; for 
there was a choking sensation in her throat, 
and a mist before her eyes, which prevent- 
ed her either seeing or speaking ; but she 
pressed Mrs. Maxwell's hand in hers, and 
made a sign that she was ready. 

Mrs. Maxwell drew Gwen's hand into her 
own ; and they passed through the little 
dressing-room, and entered the darkened 
chamber which adjoined. 



CHAPTER XLVni. 

Gwendoline approached with a min- 
gled feeling of awe and sense of unreality. 
She could hardly believe that it was her 
cousin, her engaged lover — he whom she 
had last seen in the full vigor of health and 
strength, that she believed lay there, silent, 
motionless, and, to all appearance, passing 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
The gloom which rei"rned through the 
darkened room prevented Gwendoline 
from distinctly discerning any object ; but, 
as her eyes became more accustomed to the 
dubious light, she perceived that the form 
stretched in that deathlike slumber was 
like a marble figure of *the Louis she had 
parted with six months ago. The features 
were set and pallid, and the brow bound up, 
there being a wound on the forehead caused 
by a blow from some sharp substance 
whHst in the water. The hands and arms 
were stretched out helplessly, even as a 
strong man lays himself out to die ; there 
seemed to be no life in or hope for him. 

As Gwendoline slowly realized all this, 
she threw herself on her knees by the sick 
man's side, and burst into a passionate fit 
of weeping and lamentation. She had not 
before at all realized the extent of the 
danger. Then a figure rose up tall and 
dusk from the farther side of the bed (it 
was only the nurse), and she took hold of 
Gwendoline with quiet decision, lifted her 
up on to her feet, and carried her into the 
next room, shut the door, and then she 
said, — 

" Pardon me, madam ; but this is a most 
critical case of life or death : the least hurry 
or agitation may cause that iieeble heart to 
stop for ever. Mr. Beaumont must be kept 
in the most extreme quietness till we see 
which way the scales may turn." 

" Oh ! you are the nurse, I see," said 
Gwendoline, still sobbing, and, like a child, 
refusing to be comforted. " Oh I do tell 
me, will he die ? can he ever recover ? " 

" I cannot tell you, madam. That he is 
alive now, is nothing short of a miracle ; 
but for that good lady's (his mother, I be- 
lieve) wonderful care and precautions that 
first night, it had been all over in an hour 
or two ; indeed, they tell me that all who 
saw him as he lay on the beach, supposed 
they saw a dead, drowned man." 

" Were you there ? " asked Gwendoline, 
wishing to hear more. 

" Oh, no, madam I the great London man. 

Dr. Harman, brought me down with him. 

^ I have an attendant too ; but she only comes 

1 up when I ring. It is a case that requires 
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the most skilfal hands in the nursing de- 
partment." 

"O nurse I if you can but bring him 
round, there is nothing in this world I 
would not give you ; and I have plenty of 
money. " 

" Thank you, madam," said the majestic- 
looking nurse, a little stiffly : " I always do 
my best, with or without reward. You are 
his sister, I suppose ? " 

" No." replied Gwendoline, with a little 
blush : " I am not his pister, only his cousin, 
but I hope to be his wife also some day ; so, 
you see, I have a very near and deep in- 
terest in his recovery." 

" God help you, then, my dear young 
lady I " said the nurse kindly, but with an 
expression of pity in her eyes that said but 
little for her hopes in this sad case. 

Mrs. Maxwell was always allowed to re- 
main in her son's room ; for she was far too 
well disciplined to indulge in any outward 
demonstration of feeling, and the nurse 
preferred the silent presence of that gentle 
woman (who could at any moment be a 
most useful assistant) to that of her kind 
attendant. Mrs. Maxwell was never obtru- 
sive, never sought to exercise any author- 
ity, or seek to supersede that of the actual 
nurse in any way : she only quietly waited 
in the room and watched, when the nurse 
needed some repose or refreshment. 

Gwendoline paid her daily visits at 
stated times, as the nurse or physician di- 
rected ; and Maude was also admitted in 
her turn ; but there was never the slightest 
sign of recognition on the part of the 
suficrer : it was all a dull, dark, despairing 
blank. 

In a day or two after Maude's arrival, 
she was joined by Mr. Penrose, who had 
started the instant he had received her sad 
letter ; and who took up his abode at the 
nearest inn. His presence was a great 
comfort and support, not only to his be- 
trothed, but to all the sorrowing friends and 
relations assembled there. To Mrs. Max- 
well his coming was like a ray of sunshine, 
and seemed another link between herself 
and Maude. Not indeed that they required 
any I'resh tie to unite them : nothing could 
exceed the attachment that from the first 
moment of their meeting had sprung up be- 
tween the long-separated mother and 
daughter. Still in John Penrose Mrs. Max- 
well had long found a good and faithful 
friend ; and, as far as pleasure could exist 
in that much tried heart, it was felt in the 
idea of his becoming the husband of that 
dearly-loved daughter. So, as far as could 
be in that anxious household, the family 
affairs went on well and pleasantly; but 



there was one in the midst of them all who 
seemed, in consequence of these events, to 
be cast to a greater distance, and to be more 
isolated than she had ever been before. 
Ruth was no longjer the first object in Mrs. 
Maxwell's life. It is true she owed most of 
the happiness of her former years, and the 
independence of later days, to Ruth's gener- 
ous devotion ; and she was not unmindful 
of it. But still, though she loved Ruth very 
truly, it was not with the passionate devo- 
tion that she regarded Maude. She had 
always been to a certain degree undemon- 
strative in the expression of her r'egard for 
Ruth ; and possibly the step-daughter had 
been the most loving of the two. Perhaps 
it was only natural, but the girl had clung 
to her and lavished on her the whole treas- 
ure of her young lo\ e. 

It was a trying position for Ruth. A 
weak and selfish woman would have become 
morbidly jealous, and have been always on 
the look out for causes of offence and com- 
plaint. It was not so with Ruth. She 
wisely, and as if it were but natural, seemed 
content to take at once the second place in 
her step-mother's heart. It might be she 
had never really filled any other ; though 
her acquaintance with the Beaumonts had 
given her a sort of fictitious importance in 
Mrs. Maxwell's eyes. Then the discovery 
of poor Ruth's attachment to her son, ill- 
fated as it was, had excited a feeling of the 
deepest tenderness and sympathy in the 
mother's heart. 

But that was all at an end then. If 
Louis Beaumont ever recovered, it would 
be to become the husband of his cousin 
Gwendoline; so on her were now turned 
all the interest and affection that belonged 
to such a prospect, with the deepest com- 
miseration for the uncertainty in which it 
was involved. So Gwendoline became very 
dear to Mrs. Maxwell ; who s«emed to forget 
the wrongs she had suffered at her father's 
hands : whilst her tender love for her late 
husband, and deep sorrow for his loss 
(though never forgotten) were no longer 
the predominant sentiments of her heart. 
They seemed gradually to recede into the 
far distance, and give place to nearer and 
more absorbing interests ; and thus it was 
his daughter ceased to be the first consider- 
ation of Mrs. Maxwell's life. 

Ruth would not dwell upon this painful 
idea ; in fact, she never either clothed it in 
words to herselfj or hinted it to others. 
She tried to shut her eyes to every thing 
save the consciousness that the step-mother, 
so dear to her, was happy at last : at 
least, would be so if her son were given 
back to her ; and for that event Ruth prayed 
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with all the fenror of her noble, good 
heart. She was never invited to enter the 
sick-room ; and the days passed by without 
her being able often to ascertain with any 
certainty the true state of his case. Maude 
and Gwendoline were most affectionate to 
her when they happened to be together ; 
but they were both engrossed with their 
own absorbing concerns : and Ruth seemed 
essential to no one. She spent the greater 
part of her time at Lady Cunliffe's ; and 
there her coming and going was no matter 
of indifference, but the crowning comfort 
of the day to Miss Wheeler, who had long 
learned to look upon Ruth Maxwell as her 
best fi'iend. Sophy, too, even at that late 
period of her closing life, was learning a 
lesson from Ruth ; for she was conscious how 
she would have felt formerly had she been 
in her place, and had a lively sympathy 
with her on that account. 

" I am sure I should have hated them all," 
said Sophy to herself, as she marked how 
self-engrossed (perhaps very naturally) all 
her friends were, to the unintentional neg- 
lect of Ruth Mr. Penrose even seemed 
to forj^et bis old friend in the all-absorbing 
devotion of his love for Maude, and for afl 
who belonged to her. Maude and Gwen- 
doline established themselves in a small 
house under the chaperonage of Mrs. Nel- 
son, close by the Maxwells ; and, as Louis 
remained too ill to be moved, his mother 
was permitted to retain him in her own 
house, and continue her watchful, unremit- 
ting, anxious attendance. Thus the time 
went on, still waiting 1 — waiting 1 — and 
even hoping after the doctor told the watch- 
ers that the end might colne any time. 
But yet the lamp of life burnt on. It 
seemed so loth to be extinguished ; and so 
hope kept alive also. 

It happened one day, when the two girls 
were out walking, with John Penrose for 
their escort, that Mrs. Maxwell, as usual, 
sat in Louis's darkened room. She was 
alone ; for Ruth never entered it, and was 
then attending Sophy's chair on the jetty 
(where she had once seen Louis, and often 
recalled that dav in the silent sorrow of her 
heart). Mrs. Maxwell occupied her usual 
place in that darkened room, where she 
always sat, silent and unoccupied, save for 
the busy thoughts which were ceaselessly 
springing up in her mind, all — all tending 
to one point, the possible recovery of her 
son. Suddenly, to her intense surprise and 
delight, a voice was heard in the quiet room, 
and it said, ** Mother, is that you ? " 

Oh, the joy of that sound ! for she felt 
her son was about to be restored to her, 
and in that blessed moment he had called 



her " mother I " She hastened to his bed, 
and eagerly pressed her lips upon his 
wasted hand, whispering, as she did so, ^ 

" Yes, Louis, my dearest : it is I, your 
mother ; and you are better, surely, now : 
you are able to speak once more 1 " 

" Yes : but I feel very strange and weak, 
and I do not know what has happened ; but 
I felt sure it was you watching by me. I 
must have seen you in my dreams ; for I 
knew you in a moment. You look just as 
you did when you stood by me after the 
fire." 

The poor, overjoyed mother feared to 
carry on the conversation, precious as each 
word was. She felt, now, her son would be 
restored to her, that at last her earthly cup 
of happiness might be full to overflowing. 
She rang for the nurse, and she sent at once 
for the physician, to announce the joyful 
change, 'they came quickly ; they saw the 
patient : but hfoth looked grave. 

" Such changes are not uncommon," said 
Dr. Harmer, " before a greater still. I can- 
not pronounce on this at present ; but let 
him see his sister and Miss Powys, or any 
one he wishes, if he names them." 

It was a death-blow to the poor mother : 
for the first time her spirits sank entirely; 
and she left the room, and gave way to the 
bitterest fit of weeping that she had ever 
indulged in until that fatal day. 

When Maude and Gwendoline came in, 
they were but too eager to avail themselves 
of the permission just given, but quite una- 
ble to make up their minds that the state 
of the case was as critical as was feared by 
the more experienced ones. So they 
nursed hope ; and in time they communi- 
cated some to the miserable mother. She 
crept back into the room more dear, more 
precious to her than ever. It seemed as if she 
could not resign her newly-recovered son. 
She sat down by him, and looked in his 
eyes. There was a strange, distant expres- 
sion in them ; but he started on seeing his 
mother by him, and held out a feeble 
hand. 

" Kiss me, mother," said he, after a 
pause. " You forgive me all nay long years 
of neglect : I know you do." 

There was no occasion for that passionate 
assurance, which was sealed in a long, long, 
despairing kiss on those cold lips. After a 
time he looked round. 

" Where is Ruth, mother? " 

" Gwen, you mean, my dearest. Close 
by. She is waiting to come and see you, 
and so is Maude." 

" Let them come," said Louis. 

" Is that you, Gwen ? " asked the feeble 
voice. 
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" Yes, Louis, dearest. Don't you know 
me ? " 

" Oh, yes I dear little Cousin Gwen, my 
other sister ! " 

Gwendoline looked up with a little ex- 
pression of alarm, and whispered, — 

** O Louis 1 have you forgotten every 
thinoj — our love, our engagement ? " 

" I have forgotten nothing, dear Gwen : 
my head is quite clear ; but my sight seems 
failing. Kiss me now, and say good-by." 

Then Gwendoline obeyed ; and, with a 
strange sensation, half vexation and sorrow, 
and yet not devoid of hope, she hastened to 
her cousin. 

. " O Maude, you may go in now : dear- 
est Louis is certainly better. He speaks 
much more strongly, and knows us all ; but 
he seems to have forgotten every thing 
about our engagement." And then Gwen- 
doline burst into tears, and said, ^*I am 
sure, if he wishes to forget it, I will never 
remind him of it." 

Maude kissed and soothed her, and lefl 
her with assurances that such strange ca- 
prices were not uncommon, after such seri- 
ous illnesses ; but no doubt all would come 
right in time. 

Maude went into the sick-room with 
a beating heart. She could understand 
Louis better than Gwendoline had done, 
for he spoke rationally, and for the first 
time since his accident, and so that his 
meaning could be followed. He said very 
little to Maude, only he hoped she would 
always live at Hare wood. She would not 
contradict the fancy at that time, as she 
knew he was not aware of her enoraorement 
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to John Penrose ; so, with a feeble attempt 
at cheerfulness, she said, — 

" Yes, dear, with you and Gwen, till I go 
elsewhere." 

" Never in that way, Maude, dear : but 
kiss me, and don't be unhappy ; for I see 
how much I have been to blame in' all 
things : but I intended no harm, least of all 
to poor Gwen." 

After that, Louis spoke no more whilst 
Maude remained in the room ; and when 
she lefl him, she thought he slept, as he 
did : and then she went to cheer Gwendo- 
line with the tidings that Louis was decid- 
edly better, and she expected, when he woke 
from sleep, he would be better still. When 
he next awoke, his mother and the nurse 
were anxiously watching, and Dr. Harmer 
was sleeping in the house, to be summoned 
at a moment's notice. He said he could 
not pronounce on the case for certain ; but 
it was most critical. When Louis, then, 
opened his eyes, his mother came to him in 
a moment, whispering, — 



** We are to send for Dr. Harmer when 
you are quite awake ; and you really look 
better now." 

" Do I, mother ? No, do not send for 
him just now. Let me see Ruth: she has 
never been near me yet ; but it is not her 
fault, dear girl. Let the nurse go." Louis 
gasped for breath for a moment, and then 
said imploringly, " Mother, send your best 
child here, that I may thank her." 

Mrs. Maxwell was conscious of some- 
thing like a sting in these words, for Louis, 
ill as he was, seemed to remember much 
that was taken as matter of course, or for- 
gotten by every one else. So Ruth came, 
pale, calm, and with that sweet, heavenly 
expression in her face that brought peace 
and comfort to the dying man. He held 
out his hand to her ; she took it, and knelt 
down. 

** Say a prayer for me, Ruth," said Louis ; 
and when she rose, he talked to her of 
things not on earth. As she left him, he 
said, " I have never loved but you, Ruth ; 
and I shall continue to do so till we meet 
in heaven." 

Ruth restrained her tears ; and then she 
imprinted one kiss on his pale lips, and lefl 
him forever. He was still hers, hers for- 
ever I When his mother and the nurse came 
back, he was again in a peaceful sleep, so 
they did not call Dr. Harmer. 

From that sleep, Louis Beaumont never 
woke : he passed quietly away. It was a 
gentle and peaceful ending to the stormy 
passage which had brought him there, and 
cut short his youn^ life ; for his days were 
not destined to be long in the land. They 
took him home, and there his mother went 
too. Her children brought her to their 
home at last. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

It was hardly a month after Louis Beau- 
mont had been laid in the family vault at 
Harewood before it opened a^ain to receive 
his mother. She never held up her head, 
or recovered herself in any degree, afler 
her son's death. She had so entirely be- 
lieved that her prayers would be heard, and 
that the beloved one might have been given 
back to her. In this life, that prayer was 
not to be granted ; but possibly there was 
another answer to it, a different fulfilment, 
of far wider, deeper significance. The 
mother and son, so long separated in life, 
were brought together in death. They 
were laid side by side, and their souls hap- 
pily united in eternity. 
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